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THE RELATION OF THE FARM SHELTERBELT TO WILDLIFE 

CARROLL P. ORENDURFF* 

When the white man first reached the Great Plains he found a 
country generally abounding in game, upland birds, waterfowl and fur- 
bearers, which could be used for food or in other ways. It was neces¬ 
sary for him to utilize these, and he did so with profit to himself. In 
his development of the country he plowed the prairies, drained the 
swamps, grazed his stock on the hills to the injury of the forage, gener¬ 
ally greatly depleted the wild animal stock, and restricted the areas 
available to the w T ild forms that first made his existence in this region 
possible. This history has been essentially the same throughout the 
world, wherever white men have settled. The resultant barren land¬ 
scapes represent not merely so many lost opportunities to enjoy the 
outdoors, but they are also warnings of the widespread disaster that 
will follow if we continue the wasteful, careless, and unprofitable ex¬ 
ploitation of our land and its resources. 

Whether considered from the physical, economic, or social view¬ 
point, the Great Plains region represents a large and distinctly impor¬ 
tant sector of the United States; so important, in fact that its well-be¬ 
ing is inextricably related to national prosperity. The Great Plains 
region represents one-fifth of our land area. Once mainly grassland 
—“the finest land that ever lay outdoors”—this area now contains 
more than one quarter of all our cropland. Certain physical condi¬ 
tions of the region—high wind, high temperature, hail, blizzards, and 
drouth—represent distinct hazards to crop agriculture. During recent 
drouth years the Prairie-Plains region has suffered crop failures and 
much serious wind erosion. In this region, where moisture is such a 
limiting factor in agricultural production, tree plantings to protect 
crops and cropland are urgently needed. 

Tree planting and other forestry measures, although they con¬ 
stitute no cureall for the ills of the Prairie-Plains region, have remark¬ 
ably high value for the region, both by themselves and as an integrated 
phase of crop agriculture. The Prairie States Forestry Project, an 
activity of the Forest Service of the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture, has been engaged during the past four years in assisting plains 
farmers in establishing shelterbelts on their farms. The belts are plan¬ 
ted under a cooperative arrangement whereunder the Forest Service, 

*This paper was read on the program of the Fortieth Annual Meet¬ 
ing of the N. 0. U. at North Platte, Nebraska, May 12, 1939.—Ed. 
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using relief labor, grows the planting stock and sets it out in the belt, 
while the farmer furnishes and prepares the land, provides the neces¬ 
sary fencing material and cares for the plantation. 

In Nebraska 2,500 miles of shelterbelts on 34,268 acres, which re¬ 
quired approximately 18,130,000 trees, have been planted in the years 
1935 to 1939, inclusive. In the six states where the Prairie States For¬ 
estry Project is operating, about 11,000 miles of shelterbelts on 169,- 
000 acres have been planted since 1935. 

The role which trees play in the agricultural economy of the Great 
Plains region can be summed up under six heads, about as follows: 
(1) Trees aid in the prevention of wind erosion which deprives the land 
of its fertile topsoil; (2) windbreaks reduce evaporation from the 
soil and transpiration from vegetation, thus conserving soil moisture 
and protecting crops from the withering effects of hot winds; (3) they 
reduce livestock losses due to exposure, and, of much greater impor¬ 
tance, reduce feed requirements, during the winter: (4) trees, whether 
in shelterbelts, farmstead windbreaks, or woodlots, yield a continuous 
supply of wood products such as fuel, fencing material, and rough 
lumber needed on every farm, and the purchase of which is a constant 
drain on the farmer’s income; (5) adequate tree protection permits 
greater diversification in farming; and (6) trees and shrubs produce 
a suitable environment for wildlife, particularly for insectivorous birds. 

It is fortunate that the conditions that favor wildlife and promote 
wilderness areas are identical with those that alleviate the effects of 
drouth, provide flood control, prevent soil erosion, and provide for the 
preservation of our fertile soil. The correctiv es for these evils include 
measures to fasten the loose soil in place by planting trees, shrubs, 
grasses, and other suitable vegetation to nullify wind action and con¬ 
serve moisture. These are wildlife conservation measures, too. 

The shelterbelt is composed not alone of trees, but of the under¬ 
wood, the subordinate vegetation, the soil, and the wildlife inhabitants 
of the wood. It is the windbreak as a biological unit which is in mind 
when considered in land use by the forester. Leopold tells us that an 
acre of fence row or hedge, consisting so to speak, entirely of edges, 
usually has more game and avian population than many acres of un¬ 
broken woods. 

Birds and trees are so intimately associated in the minds of every¬ 
one that it seems almost heresy to claim that a forest of trees is a poor 
place for birds, but such almost invariably is the case. It is the edges 
of the forests, and the clearings, that attract birds in numbers, and 
even the typical forest species are more abundant in such places. 

The shelterbelts themselves, by providing nesting places, pro¬ 
tection, and food, will unquestionably have a favorable influence up¬ 
on the population of insectivorous birds. Windbreaks rank extremely 
high in wildlife and game utility. Cover as afforded by these plantings 
contains practically all of the different vegetative zones in and about 
the woodland inhabited by all of the more common birds of 
woodlands and woodland borders. The shelterbelt contains all of the 
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prerequisites of an ideal avian habitat, comprised as it is from the 
lowest shrubs to the loftiest cottonwood. It will furnish food and nest¬ 
ing facilities for the ground-nesting birds, birds of the undergrowth and 
lower branches, birds of the high branches and tree-tops, and birds that 
nest in holes. 

When Alexander Smith said, ‘‘A man does not plant a tree for 
himself, he plants it for posterity, and sitting idly in the sunshine, I 
think at times of the unborn people who will, to some small extent, be 
indebted to me. Remember me kindly, ye future men and women/’ 
he expressed my feelings toward the planting of trees. 

As a nation, we have been dealing with our wildlife much as we 
have with most of our other natural resources; acting first and con¬ 
sidering the consequences later. The 165,000,000 acres of farm wood¬ 
lands in the United States have been recognized as valuable in pro¬ 
ducing fuel, lumber, and posts, in conserving moisture; in checking 
erosion; as windbreaks and snow fences; and in promoting general 
recreation. But heretofore, apparently, little consideration has been 
given to woodlots and windbreaks as wildlife production areas, though 
they contain most types of wildlife coverts, and when we use the term 
wildlife, we mean all wild vertebrates. The potential wildlife production 
of farm woodlots and windbreaks, which average 27 acres to a farm— 
17 per cent of our total farm area—is too large to be lightly dismissed. 
Yet their potential production has scarcely been imagined, much less 
achieved. 

For one economic reason or another, as just outlined, or to make 
the farm a more attractive and enjoyable spot in which to live, it is 
profitable to establish or extend prospective windbreaks to practically 
all places that are suited to forest growth and will provide wind pro¬ 
tection for valuable agricultural land. In fact, it can readily be shown 
that windbreaks and their associated products are among the most 
valuable of farm crops and may contribute more to farm income than 
similar acreages of wheat, corn or pasture. 

Cover as afforded by shelterbelt plantings justifies its mainte¬ 
nance by harboring some of that most important group of insect ene¬ 
mies, the beneficial birds. Brown Thrashers, Catbirds, Eastern and 
Arkansas Kingbirds, American Goldfinches, many warblers, Bobwhite 
Quails, and a number of other beautiful and attractive birds are ordi¬ 
narily found in this type of cover, but generally not where it is absent. 
Unlike man-made agencies of control, birds continue their activities 
throughout the seasons, and they work in and through crops where 
men cannot go. 

Of all combinations of land-use, few fit so many conditions as 
timber and wildlife production. The demand for both is widespread 
and interpreted in a literal sense both are vital to perhaps a larger pro¬ 
portion of people than any other two forest products. That this de¬ 
mand, in some form or another, is likely to increase is inevitable, and 
when it does the need for combined management of both resources null 
be justified more than ever. It must be remembered that economic 
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ornithology in its broadest sense includes all relations of birds that 
have any bearing upon the material welfare of man. 

Planting to improve cover can well be made to serve a double pur¬ 
pose. The windbreak as conceived by the Forest Service affords cover 
and food for game, fur-bearers, and song and insectivorous birds, in 
addition to protecting valuable crop land from wind erosion. Restoring 
wind protection for fields will likewise make for an improved environ¬ 
ment for all wildlife. 

Senior Biological * Aide in Prairie States Forestry Project for Nebras¬ 
ka } U. S, Forest Service } In Charge of Wildlife Management } Grand Is. 
land } Nebr , 


GENERAL NOTES 

Some 1938 Bird Observations Made at Red Cloud, Webster County. 

—Although a resident species, and normally common, the Ring-necked 
Common Pheasant has been relatively scarce on my place recently. It 
was seen in 1938 only on January 1 (1), May 1 (41, August 23 (1), and 
September 26 (1). A Nebraska Screech Owl was noted on March 7, 
10-12, 15, 17, and 19-20. A wintering Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker 
was seen on February 1. The Eastern Hairy and Northern Downy 
Woodpeckers were seen regularly through the year. Although until re¬ 
cently the species was an abundant resident, only a very few Eastern 
Crows nested in this vicinity in 1938. No flocks were seen here at all 
in July, and only three young’ were found on the creek. I did not see a 
single Crow during the entire week of August 14 to 20, nor indeed up to 
August 25; but on August 26 two put in an appearance. They were 
then seen daily until the end of the month. Six were seen on Septem¬ 
ber 4, and then again for a period around September 7 none were seen. 
Three Crows were seen on September 27, and the first large migrant 
flock (45) was noted on September 29. A few others were seen on Octo¬ 
ber 6. But by October 18, migrant Crows Avere present by the thous¬ 
ands, along with the Bronzed Grackles, in the sorghum fields, eating 
the seeds. They remained present in large numbers, with the Grackles, 
through October 20. Black-capped Chickadees (subsp.) are always 
about. On January 20, I saw an Eastern Robin, probably a wintering’ 
individual (and incidentally on the same date observed a Western Bull- 
snake crawling in the dooryard). The same or another Robin was seen 
on February 12 and 19, going to roost at sundown in the cedar trees. 
The Eastern Cardinal first appeared on my place in 1938 on March 20 
(1), and was seen on March 21, 24, 26, 28, 29, and subsequently for 
some time, but was not seen here during the summer. The first returning 
Cardinal was noted on November 3. One was again seen on November 
6 and 8, and two on November 11 and 12, while from December 6 to 10 
a pair was seen every day. The Eastern American Goldfinch was noted 
in 1938 on January 4 (5), February 13 (3), 20 (5), and 26 (4), and 
March 6 (1). The males were in full summer dress by May 8. They 
were conspicuous daily from August 1 to September 14, and Avere seen 
on September 20, (1), and November 7 (5). 
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Among the winter residents noted in 1938 on January 1 were the 
Harlan Hawk, Prairie Falcon, Sparrow Hawk (subsp.), Eastern Belted 
Kingfisher, Hoyt Horned Lark, Prairie Horned Lark, Eastern Slate- 
colored Juneo, Shufeldt Oregon Junco, Tree Sparrow (subsp.), and 
Harris Sparrow. The same or another similar individual Har¬ 
lan Hawk was seen on January 9, 13, and 16, while a probably migra¬ 
tory individual was noted on March 1. A Prairie Falcon was again seen 
on January 23 and February 23. Individual Sparrow Hawks, probably 
early migrants, were noted on March 7 (1 male), 11, 12, 15, 16, 17, and 
20, and a pair of them was seen on March 21. The first migrant Eastern 
Belted Kingfishers arrived on March 27 (pair), and were subsequently 
observed on the 28th, 29th, and 31st, when they remained for the sea¬ 
son. Large flocks of both Hoyt and Prairie Horned Larks were seen 
during the snow storm on January 28, and they were again numerous, 
flying and calling, during the night of the snow storm of February 16, 
and on the 17th. The Eastern Purple Finch was noted on January 10 
(1), and February 14 (12) and 26 (6). Both juncos were again seen on 
January 13. A flock of Harris Sparrows was also seen on January 13, 
and migrants of this species appeared in numbers on the morning of 
February 20. Tree Sparrows were numerous on February 17. Four Lap- 
land Longspurs (subsp.) were seen on January 25. 

The first migrants of the spring of 1938 were the Western Mead¬ 
owlarks. I found three of them looking for feed at the barn, and they 
found it, too, for there was milo seed there. They were seen on Febru¬ 
ary 21-26, 28, March 5-6, and subsequently, becoming abundant by 
March 8 and 9. A flock of Baldpates (13) was seen on February 26, 
and more of them on the 27th and on March 1. Blue-winged Teals (21) 
were also noted on March 1, and soon were abundant on the river and 
ponds. Two Northern Killdeers were noted by Ben Pegg on March 1, 
and others were seen on March 2, 3, and 7, becoming common on the 
11th. On March 4, Harold Ludlow saw a flock (14) of American Pin¬ 
tails, and a large flock of mixed Rusty Blackbirds and Bronzed Grack- 
les was also seen on that date. The last-mentioned species was com¬ 
mon by March 19 (7), and subsequently. Migrant Eastern Robins were 
abundant on March 8, and on this date the first Eastern Common Blue¬ 
birds (2) were also noted, which last-mentioned species became com¬ 
mon by March 19-21, and was noted on April 7, 14 and 24. A flock of 
Common Mallards(18) was noted on March 10, and two Northern Yel¬ 
low-shafted Flickers appeared on the same date, this last species being 
common on March 11-21. Flocks of migrating Canada Geese were noted 
on March 11 (2, totalling 65), 12 (2, of 12 and 105, respectively), and 
13 (93), and April 9 (15). Also on March 13, a flock of Lesser Snow 
Geese (84) was seen. Red-winged Blackbirds (subsp.) were common on 
March 12 and 13 (18), and on to the 21st. Song Sparrows (subsp.) were 
seen on March 17(3), and on the four following days. The Eastern 
Chipping Sparrow arrived March 19 (6) and was seen also on the three 
following days. March 20 brought the Western Mourning Dove (6), 
which was again seen on the 22nd, and was common by April 15. A 
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flock of Sandhill Brown Cranes (18) Avas seen on March 21, another on 
March 22 (9), and three flocks (one of 8 and the other two totalling' 45), 
on April 4. Western Grasshopper Sparrows were noted numerously 
(9) on March 23, and also on the 24th, 28th, and 29th. Northern Pine 
Siskins were seen from March 29, (3) to April 4, and a flock of 11 
on April 12, 13 and 14. 

The American Redstart \\ T as firsL seen on April 1< (1), and again 
on April 23 (1). Franklin Gulls were numerous on April 18, and also on 
the 23rd to 25th, according to Edward Tennant. Some were seen as 
late as May 10 and 11. CoAvbirds (subsp.) also \A T ere first noted on 
April 18, and had become common by the 20th. Mr. Tennant reported 
two Northern Virginia Rails on April 19, on which date the Upland 
Plover was first seen, and again later on April 23 (6). Mr. Tennant 
reported a Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.) seen on April 20. On April 21 
the Song Sparrow (subsp.) was common (7), and was again noted on 
April 24-28, and lingered until May 2. The Vesper Sparrow (subsp.) 
A\ r as first noted on April 22 (2), 24, 25, 27, and 28, and May 

2. The first Brown Thrasher was seen on April 23, and was common on 
the 24th and subsequently. Ben Pegg reported both the Eastern King¬ 
bird and the Arkansas Kingbird as first seen on April 23, and they were 
noted also on the following day, and subsequently. Migrant Northern 
Blue Jays put in an appearance on April 24 (3), after Avhich they rvere 
seen daily through the season. The Western House Wren arrived on 
April 25 (2), after which it also A\ T as seen each day. Both the Rough- 
winged (3) and Barn (several) Swallows arrived on April 26, and weF© 
common subsequently for the season. The Common Bank SAvalloAv Avas 
first seen on April 27, commonly on the river banks, and remained sub¬ 
sequently for the season. Also on April 27 rvere noted the Eastern 
White-crowned Sparrorv (6), Gambel Sparrow (2), and White-throated 
SparroAV (2), all three species being again seen on the following day, 
and up to May 8. The Eastern Mockingbird (2) and Eastern Warbling 
Vireo (2) arrived on April 28, and Avere seen on the folloAving day and 
subsequently through the season. The Rocky Mountain Black-headed 
Grosbeak arrived on April 29, and Avas seen daily thereafter. 

The first Eastern Yellow Warblers (2) and Yellow-headed Black¬ 
birds (2) of the season were seen on May I, and both were seen the 
folloAA-ing day and thenceforth through the season. Also on May 1, Arc¬ 
tic Spotted ToAvhees Avere common (6) and remained so to May 8. The 
Baltimore Oriole Avas first noted on May 2 (1), and avus common by the 
6th. The Maryland YelloAV-throat (1) and Lark SparroAV (subsp.) (1) 
Avere noted on May 4, the first-mentioned becoming common by May 8 
(3), and the .second-mentioned being seen on May 6, 7, 10, 11 (com¬ 
mon), and 12, and subsequently. The Orchard Oriole was first Seen on 
May 8 (1), and also daily on May 10-13, by which last-mentioned date 
it Avas common. The first Eastern YelloAv-billed Cuckoo was. seen on 
May 9, and again on May 10 and 11 and subsequently. Another May 9 
arrival Avas the Least Flycatcher (1), Avhich Avas also seen on May 
10-12, by Avhieh latter date it Avas common. On May 10, numerous 
flocks of American Black Terns AAmre noted migrating, and the Red- 
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headed Woodpecker was first seen (3), remaining commonly for the 
season. The Eastern Wood Pewee arrived on May 12, and was seen also 
the following day. The Dickeissel arrived on May 12 (6), and was seen 
commonly the following day and subsequently. May 13 brought the 
Nighthawk (subsp.) (1), which was again seen the following day and 
was common by May 16, the Catbird (1), again seen on the two follow¬ 
ing days and common by the 15th, and the Northern Bell Vireo (2), 
which was seen commonly subsequently through the season. Five Olive - 
backed Swainson Thrushes were seen on May 14, and others on each of 
the two following days. A Wood Thrush was noted on May 16, Two 
Western Blue Grosbeaks were also seen on May 16, and a pair daily 
thereafter. By the middle of May the absence of Harris, Eastern White- 
crowned, Gambel, and White-throated Sparrows was conspicuous, all 
having passed on northward. 

As to birds nesting on or near my place in 1938, it may be reported 
that a pair of Rose-breasted Grosbeaks was nest-building on May 17- 
19. On July 15, five young Eastern Kingbirds were seen, and young 
Bronzed Grackles were numerous, getting fat feeding on grasshoppers. 
Six young Eastern Warbling Vireos were seen on July 16, and 
another brood of three young on July 29. On July 18, a nest of the 
Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo containing two young was found, and 
while cutting weeds in the orchard three Dickeissel nests accidental¬ 
ly were destroyed. Three nests of the Arkansas Kingbird, containing 
altogether nine young, were seen on July 19. On July 20, six young 
Orchard Orioles, and five young Baltimore Orioles, the latter the pro¬ 
duct of two nests, were observed. On July 21, eight young Western 
Mourning Doves, three young Rough-winged Swallows, and three 
young Eastern Robins were seen. Two young Eastern Belted King¬ 
fishers and three young Western Grasshopper Sparrows were seen 
on July 22. Six young Cowbirds (subsp.) and two young Western 
Blue Grosbeaks were noted on July 25. A young Red-headed 
Woodpecker was seen on July 27, a young Western House Wren on 
July 30, and three young Catbirds on July 31. A young Eastern Robin, 
just off the nest, was seen on August 5. On August 17, a nest of the 
Western Mourning Dove was found on the ground in a rye field, and 
two young birds of this species were seen on September 4. An adult 
and three young Nebraska Screech Owls were seen on August 18. 

During the fall of 1938, migratory dates for the twelve following 
species, none of which is definitely known to breed in this vicinity, were 
recorded as follows: 

Chat (subsp.). Sept. 9. 

American Redstart. Sept. 9 .(Sept. 4, two, 5, 6). 

Upland Plover. Sept. 12. (July 28, one, Sept. 1-3). 

Blue-winged Teal. Sept. 18. 

Shoveler. Sept. 18. 

Northern Broad-winged Hawk. Sept. 27, flock of 47 on way south. 

Song Sparrow (subsp.). Sept, 30. (Sept. 14-28). 
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Franklin Gnll. Oct. 8, flock. 

Common Mallard, Oct. 17, flocks going south. (Sept. 18, Oct. 5, flock). 

Canada Goose (subsp.). Oct. 17, flocks going south. (Sept. 18, two on 
pond). 

Arctic Spotted Towhee. Nov. 8. (Aug. 30, several, 31, Sept. 1, 2, Oct. 
28-31, numerous, Nov. 1). 

Sandhill Brown Crane. Nov. 17, flock of 130. (Oct. 18, flocks going 
south). 

The following are the last dates on which 34 summer residents 

were recorded in the late summer and fall of 1938, together with several 

dates preceding the final one: 

Eastern Green Heron. July 28, two. 

Orchard Oriole. Aug. 1. 

Western Blue Grosbeak. Aug. 20. (Aug. 14-19). 

Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak. Aug. 28. (Aug. 15-20, 25-27). 

Rough-winged Swallow. Aug. 30. (Aug. 12, 14-19). 

Eastern Kingbird. Aug. 31. (Aug. 10-20, 25-30). 

Swainson Hawk. Sept. 1, one. (July 21, one). 

Eastern Wood Pewee. Sept. 1, one. (Aug. 30, one, 31). 

Northern Bell Vireo. Sept. 7. (July 29, one, Aug. 8, 11, 12, 14-30). 

Eastern Warbling Vireo. Sept. 7. (Aug. 8, 11, 12, 14-30). 

Barn Swallow. Sept. 12. (Aug. 25-30, Sept. 5-11). 

Baltimore Oriole. Sept. 12, one. (Aug. 12—Sept. 5). 

Eastern Yellow Warbler. Sept, 13. (Sept. 9, 10, 12). 

Arkansas Kingbird. Sept. 14. (Aug. 12-28, Sept. 12, 13). 

Marsh Hawk. Sept. 16. (Sept. 8, 9). 

Great Blue Heron (subsp.). Sept. 18, one. (Aug. 31, two). 

Nighthawk (subsp.). Sept. 28, several. (Aug. 1, flock of 12, 15-20, 25- 
28, 30, large flock flying south, 31, larger flock, Sept. 6, a few, 27, 
a few). 

Western House Wren. Sept. 30. (Aug. 25-28, 31, Sept. 1-12, 16, 20; gone 
Oct. 8). 

Sparrow Hawk (subsp.). Sept. 30. (Julv 23, one, Aug. 4, 10-20, 25-31, 
Sept. 1-4, 6-12, 16). 

Western Mourning Dove. Sept. 30. (Aug. 12-28, large flock in orchard, 
Sept. 20). 

Eastern Belted Kingfisher. Oct. 6, present on the creek. 

Cowbird (subsp.). Oct. 6, several. (Aug. 25). 

Catbird. Oct. 6, one. (Aug. 30-Sept. 2, old and young birds, Sept. 5-12, 
common, 16, 20, 27). 

Brown Thrasher. Oct. 8, one. (Aug. 30, numerous, Sept. 5-27, numerous, 
30, Oct. 6). 

Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker. Oct. 18, few. 

Eastern Phoebe. Oct. 19, one. 

Northern Blue Jay. Oct. 31, one. (Aug. 12-20, flocking, 25-31, Sept. 4, 
14-27, numerous, 20, 30, mostly gone Oct. 8, Oct. 28-30, one). 

Northern Killdeer. Nov. 7. (Sept. 20, Oct. 18, 23, Nov. 6.) 

Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.). Nov. 11, large flock. (Sept. 18, 20, 
Oct. 6). 

Eastern Common Bluebird. Nov. 11. (Oct. 1, six, 12, 17, two). 
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Field Sparrow (subsp.). Nov. 22, one; a very late date for this species. 
Eastern Robin. Nov. 24. (Aug. 20, adults and young numerous, Sept. 

20, 28, large flock, 30, Oct. 18, 23, Nov. 7, 22, 23). 

Bronzed Grackle. Dec. 10, flock. (The first large flocking of this species 
was noted on Aug. 19, in a narrow flight several miles long. Sorg¬ 
hums were in seed, which no doubt attracted these birds. Hun¬ 
dreds were present, along with numerous Cowbirds and a few Red- 
winged Blackbirds from Aug. 25 to Sept. 2, and these had in¬ 
creased to thousands by Sept. 7. They were much less plentiful by 
Sept. 27, and remained so until Oct. 17 to 20, when many were 
present in the sorghum fields eating the seed with thousands of 
Crows. Dec. 6, a few.) 

Western Meadowlark. Dec. 21. (Sept. 30, Oct. 20, numerous, 23, 28-31, 
Nov. 4, hundreds after the snow storm, 7, Dec. 7, dozens, singing 
like in the spring, 9, many everywhere, 10, flocks, 19, very large 
flock). 

The following are the first and subsequent dates on which 13 fall 
and winter visitors were observed in 1938: 

Prairie Falcon. Aug. 23, one. (Sept. 6, one, 12, Dec. 9). 

Harlan Hawk. Sept. 16, one. (Oct. 18, two, 22, two, Dec. 20, one, very 
black). 

Harris Sparrow, Oct. 6 (Oct. 19, flock, 22, 28-31, Nov. 1, many calling 
at sunrise and sunset, 8, 22, Dec. 6). 

Pinyon Jay. Oct. 6, seven. (Oct. 7, 8). 

Eastern Brown Creeper. Oct. 23. (Nov. 6). 

Tree Sparrow (subsp.) Oct. 30, numerous. (Nov. 2, numerous, 22^, Dec. 
6, numerous). 

Western (?) Great Horned Owl. Oct. 30, one. 

Eastern Slate-colored Junco. Nov. 8. (Nov. 11, large flock, 22, Dec. 6). 
Shufeldt Oregon Junco. Nov. 8. (Nov. 11, large flock, 22, Dec. 6). 
American Magpie, Nov. 11, large flock seen north of Red Cloud. 
Northern Pine Siskin. Nov. 18, flock of eight. 

Prairie Horned Lark. Dec. 10. 

Hoyt Horned Lark. Dec. 10. 

—CHARLES S. LUDLOW, Bed Cloud , Nebr. 

An Unusual Winter Concentration of Ducks Along the Missouri 

River .—There seems to have been an unusual concentration of Common 
Mallards in southwestern Iowa and northwestern Missouri, extending 
more or less to suitable parallel water areas along the Missouri River 
in southeastern Nebraska and probably also in northwestern Kansas, 
during the early winter of 1938-39. This concentration is attributed by 
Iowa Conservation Officer Bruce Stiles of Council Bluffs, Iowa, partly 
to the open early winter of 1938-39 and partly to the increased use of 
mechanical corn pickers, which shell more corn in the process of picking 
it than was done by hand pickers. Mr. Stiles reports that there were 
about 4,000 of these ducks until January 30, when their number was 
increased to about 7,500, and there were still about 7,000 of them con¬ 
gregated on the river near Council Bluffs as late as February 10. 
Many Common Mallards wintered also at Carter Lake, Carr Lake, and 
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Lake Manawa up to about February 10, but on February 11 they seem¬ 
ed to have left both these lakes and the Iowa side of the Missouri 
River. But W. W. Harvey of Omaha reported to me that he saw clouds 
of Common Mallards near Napier, Missouri, on February 18 and 19. 
The dying of numbers of these ducks during the first part of February 
was at first attributed to starvation, but according to the Omaha 
World-Herald for February 19 emaciated birds that had been picked up 
at Carter Lake by Ralph Yingling and Charles Cady, Jr., and sent to the 
laboratories of the Bureau of Biological Survey at Denver, revealed 
that the ducks were dying of lead poisoning. Thirteen shot pellets were 
found in the gizzard of one individual. Mr. Stiles reported to me that 
several emaciated Common Mallards that were picked up on the Iowa 
side of the Missouri River were diagnosed by experts to whom they were 
sent as having died of lead poisoning. Also, that on November 23, 
1938, L. Brown killed two American Golden-eyes and one or two White¬ 
winged Scoters on Lake Manawa, and had the scoters mounted to serve 
as record specimens.—L. 0. IIORSKY, Omaha, Nebr . 

The 1939 Spring Flight of Migratory Game Birds in Nebraska.— 

It might be well, first, to compare the numbers of migratory game birds 
wintering in Nebraska, as observed on January 15, 1939, with the num¬ 
bers recorded in January, 1938. This information is taken from the an¬ 
nual waterfowl estimates sent to the Bureau of Biological Survey by 
experienced and well qualified observers throughout Nebraska, and 
compiled into one report covering the entire state. Migratory waterfowl, 
especially ducks, were more widely scattered during the winter of 1938- 
39 than that of 1937-38. The western part of the state, in which most 
of the wintering ducks and geese were found, showed a decided de¬ 
crease in numbers in 1938-39 as compared to 1937-38, but the pres¬ 
ence of wintering ducks in other parts of the state, where they usually 
do not commonly occur, reduced the percentage of decrease for the 
state as a whole. This condition perhaps was due to the mild weather 
and good food conditions which caused the birds to scatter more than 
usual. 

The following data are from field observations of migratory game 
birds made durng the 1939 spring migration. There were a few small 
flocks of wintering geese in eastern Nebraska in 1938-39, but their 
numbers were negligible when compared with the total for the state. 
The largest, and almost only, concentration of geese in Nebraska during 
the winter of 1938-39 was on the North Platte River in Garden County. 
The first flights of Blue Geese and American Pintails were observed on 
February 26, 1939, on the Missouri River near Minersville, Otoe County, 
Nebraska, where there was an estimated concentration of 25,000 Blue 
Geese and 10,000 Pintails. These birds were driven back during the 
storm of February 28, and the large flight was not again seen until 
about March 5. White-fronted Geese began arriving on the North Platte 
River near Gothenburg, Dawson County, on February 26, and remained 
in large numbers until about March 20, after which their numbers de¬ 
creased each day. 

Redheads, Canvasbacks, Lesser Scaups, Shovelers, and Green- 
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winged Teals were observed on the Platte River near Lexington on 
March 14. I have no record of the exact date of arrival of the first Les¬ 
ser Snow Geese, but on March 17 there were thousands of Lesser Snow 
and White-fronted Geese, together with a sprinkling of Blue Geese, on 
the Platte River from Lexington to Grand Island. A few small flocks 
of Lesser Canada Geese (formerly called Hutchins Geese) were ob¬ 
served prior to March 25, but the peak of the flight seemed to be about 
April 5, after which time their numbers began decreasing. 

Regrettably, I know of only one authentic observation of Whooping 
Cranes in Nebraska in the spring of 1939. Harry E. Weakly, of the 
State Experiment Station at North Platte, saw six Whooping CraUes 
with a flock of Sandhill Brown Cranes on March 6, between Sutherland 
and Paxton. Other reports were received of Whooping Cranes in Ne¬ 
braska in the spring of 1939, but further investigation proved the birds 
to be White Pelicans. The first good sized flight of Sandhill Brown 
Cranes was noted on the Platte River near Lexington, Dawson County, 
on March 15, on which date I estimated there were 10,000 of these 
cranes in migration. The Sandhill Brown Crane flight is decidedly on 
the increase, and has been for the past three years. 

In my opinion, the 1939 spring flight of migratory game birds in 
Nebraska was unusual in that the peak was reached within a very short 
time after the first flocks were observed. The peak moved rapidly 
through Nebraska in spite of good food and water conditions. As usual, 
after the peak of the northward flight had been reached, and the num¬ 
bers dwindled to about 10 per cent of the peak number, each little 
storm drove thousands of birds back into Nebraska until the storm had 
broken and the weather had moderated. Generally speaking, the num¬ 
bers of the migratory game birds in Nebraska during the spring of 1939 
were normal or above.—CLYDE L. LICKING, U. S. Game Management 
Agent f Omaha , Nebr. 

Same Notes on the Birds of the Winter of 1938-39, Especially in 
the North Platte Vicinity. —Birds were rather few in number at the 
North Platte Substation during the winter of 1938-39. Some Northern 
Yellow-shafted and Common Redshafted Flickers were present, and 
also one hybrid bird that had the under side of the wings and tail de¬ 
cidedly yellow in color, as with the Yellow-shafted Flicker, but the 
color and markings of the head plainly those of the Red-shafted 
Flicker. As usual, Hairy Woodpeckers (subsp.) and Downy Wood¬ 
peckers (subsp.) were fairly common. Some Eastern Robins w r ere pre¬ 
sent, and Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees were abundant, 
throughout the winter. There was also an abundance of Golden-crowned 
Kinglets (subsp.) on the Substation grounds through the winter, and 
the Ruby-crowned Kinglet (subsp.) was recorded there twice—first on 
January 15, 1939, when I observed one, and again on February 17, 
1939, -when 0. J. Webster saw two of them. Western Meadowlarks were 
present through the winter, while during the early part of the winter a 
lone White-winged Crossbill was present on the Substation grounds for 
a couple of weeks. Northern Pine Siskins were also present in some 
numbers through the winter. 
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During the middle of February, I was interested in checking on the 
occurrence of the European Starling at various points in south-central 
Nebraska. A flock of about thirty of these birds was seen in the out¬ 
skirts of Crete, Saline County, on February 18. On February 16, be¬ 
tween Friend, Saline County, and Ingleside, Adams County, starlings 
frequently were seen about farms and in the several towns passed 
through, both as single birds and in small flocks, up to as many as 25 
individuals. West of Ingleside, a small flock was seen in a farm yard 
a few miles east of Lexington, Dawson County, and several individual 
birds and a flock of eight or ten in the town itself. At Cozad, about 25 
miles farther west, a large flock estimated as containing at least 200 
birds was seen feeding about some lamb feed lots. Obviously the 
species was wintering numerously in much of south-central Nebraska in 
1938-39.—HARRY E. W EAK LY, North Platte Experiment Station , North 
Platte } Nebr. 

Some 1939 Bird Notes From Southern Nebraska. —A Red-bellied 

Woodpecker was seen and Tufted Titmouses were heard calling at 
Peru, Nemaha County, on February 26. A flock of 50 to 60 European 
Starlings was seen feeding in a sorghum patch near the railroad track 
at Huntley, Harlan County, on March 4.—L. M. GATES, Lincoln f Nebr w 

A Comparison of Some Early May Nebraska Bird Lists. —During 
the mornings of May 4, 5, and 6, 1939, we made bird lists in Thomas 
Park at Seward, Seward County. These were followed by similar lists 
made at the State Park near Guide Rock, Webster County, in Superior 
Park and along the Republican River near Superior, Nuckolls County, 
on May 12, and at J. Hubbell’s home at Deweese, Clay County, on May 
13. The three last-mentioned localities are approximately between 60 
and 80 miles southwest of Seward. The three bird lists from Seward 
and the three from south-central Nebraska are very dissimilar in many 
ways, and merit comparison. 

During the late morning of May 4, in Thomas Park at Seward, we 
saw the following: Northern Killdeer, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 
Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Nor¬ 
thern Blue Jay, Eastern Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Northern 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, Eastern Warbling Vireo, Tennessee Warbler, 
Eastern Yellow Warbler, Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.), Orchard 
Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak, Northern Pine Siskin, Eastern American Gold¬ 
finch, Arctic Spotted Towhee, and White-throated Sparrow. At the 
same location on May 5, at 6:00 A. M., the following were added: Ring¬ 
necked Common Pheasant, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern 
Crested Flycatcher, Alder Traill Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, Black- 
capped Chickadee (subsp.), Red-breasted Nuthatch, Catbird (an early 
date for us), Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Northern 
Gray-cheeked Thrush (many), Eastern Common Bluebird, Yellow- 
throated Vireo (the second time found at Seward), Red-eyed Vireo, 
Eastern Myrtle Warbler (1), Grinnell Common Water-Thrush, English 
House Sparrow, Eastern Cardinal, Red Crossbill (3 males feeding on 
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elm buds; seen only that day), Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Eastern 
Chipping Sparrow, Clay-colored Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, and 
Eastern White-crowned Sparrow (1). On May 6, at the same place 
and hour, with the day windy and partly cloudy, Ave added: Solitary 
Sandpiper (subsp.), Chimney Swift, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas King¬ 
bird, Northern Purple Martin, Western House Wren, Eastern Orange- 
crowned Warbler, Northern Maryland Yellow-throat, Dickcissel, Eas¬ 
tern Lark Sparrow, Gambel Sparrow (3), and Song Sparrow (subsp.). 

On May 12, at the State Park at Guide Rock, the weather was 
cloudy \Auth a cold wind and a feAV sprinkles of rain. There Ave noted 
the following: Western Grebe, Eastern Green Heron, Baldpate (both 
sexes in a flock of about 8), Blue-winged Teal (2 males and 2 females 
—in several scattered places), Shoveler (also paired, about 6), Lesser 
Scaup (male and female; just 2), Northern Ruddy Duck (1 male, 2 fe¬ 
males), American Buff-breasted Merganser (female), Marsh Hawk, 
Sora (1), Northern American Coot (many), Northern Killdeer, Wes¬ 
tern Willett, Greater Yellowlegs, Lesser YelloAvlegs, Pectoral Sand¬ 
piper, Least Sandpiper, Stilt Sandpiper, Dowiteher (subsp.) (about 6, 
all same color), Franklin Gull, 'Western Mourning Dove, Eastern Belted 
Kingfisher, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Common Bank Swal- 
Ioav, Rough-Avinged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Eastern Cliff SAvallow, 
Eastern Robin, Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.), Northern Bell Vireo, Red¬ 
eyed Vireo, Eastern Warbling Yireo, Maryland YelloAv-throat (subsp.), 
Western MeadoAvlark (they would not sing), Red-winged Blackbird 
(subsp.), Orchard Oriole, Lark Sparrow (subsp.), and Clay-colored 
Sparrow. 

At Superior Park, and near the Republican River, also on May 12, 
from 5:00 to 8:00 P. M., Ave observed; Northern Little Blue Heron, 
American Bittern (heard), Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern 
Crested Flycatcher, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern CroAV, Eastern Com¬ 
mon Bluebird, Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush, Olive-backed SAvainson 
Thrush, Wood Thrush, Western House Wren, Black-capped Chickadee 
(subsp.), YelloAV Warbler (subsp.), English House SparroAV, Bronzed 
Grackle, Baltimore Oriole, Eastern Cardinal, Rocky Mountain Black¬ 
headed Grosbeak, Western Blue Grosbeak, Dickcissel, Eastern American 
Goldfinch, Eastern Chipping SparroAV, Harris Sparrow, and Song Spar- 
roAV (subsp.). 

On May 13, at J. Hubbell’s home at Deweese, we saw: Northern 
Killdeer (2 young), Spotted Sandpipers (6 together), Least Sandpiper, 
Sanderling (1), Wilson Phalarope (male and female), Eastern Phoebe, 
SaskatcheAvan Horned Lark, Eastern Mockingbird, American Redstart 
(our first this season), Bobolink (just 1, seemingly), and Red-eyed 
Eastern Towhee. 

We noticed a scarcity of warblers, observing but one Eastern 
Myrtle Warbler. Only one American Redstart Avas seen, and no Oven- 
bird or Chat, although we made a systematic search. The Eastern 
Phoebe was not so common, and the Gambel and White-crowned Spar¬ 
rows are not numerous as formerly in our yards. While Northern Gray¬ 
cheeked Thrushes were plentiful in the woods, the Olive-backed Swain- 
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son Thrushes were not so numerous, and both have been shy about 
coming into the dooryards.—MRS. H. C. JOHNSTON, Superior , Nebr. 
and MRS. L. H. McKILLIP, Seiuard, Nebr . 

Unusual Bird Observations From Logan County. —During the 

spring migration period of 1939, several species unusual or rare for 
this locality were observed in Logan County. A lone Northern Phalarope 
was seen in company with several Wilson Phalaropes at a lagoon in the 
southern part of the county on May 8. This is our second record for the 
Northern Phalarope. Other species observed this spring that in each 
case constitute a second record are: The Cinnamon Teal, caught by 
Myron Lambert on April 29 and banded by us with band No. 36- 
.505532; the Wood Thrush, observed by Mrs. Glandon in our yard on 
May 25; and the Grinnell Common Water-Thrush seen among willows 
•on the bank of a small lake on the Lambert farm on May 28. 

On May 1, Myron Lambert found an owl’s nest in a grove of ash 
trees just west of Stapleton and reported it to us. A few days- later we 
visited the grove and corroborated his identification of the birds as 
Long-eared Owls. The nest, a last year’gs crow’s nest, contained three 
young owls, one of which became excited by our presence and fell to 
the ground. It was promptly photographed and returned to the nest. 
While this species is occasionally observed here, this is only our second 
nesting record. 

A first breeding record of special interest to us is of a Northern 
Bell Yireo nest, found near here in a wild plum thicket. It was hung by 
the rim to a fork of a horizontal branch about 30 inches from the 
ground. A foot above it was a dense growth of leaves and twigs, mak¬ 
ing discovery a mere accident. On May 9, when the nest was found, it 
■contained three eggs. The bird seemed quite unafraid and allowed us to 
creep quite close before leaving the nest.—MR, and MRS. EARL W. 
GLANDON, Stapleton , Nebr, 

Our 1939 Bird List at Fairbury, Jefferson County.— During the period 
from January 1 to May 15, 1939, we listed 120 species of birds seen in 
this vicinity, including also those seen by our neighbor, Mrs. Charles 
Richardson. Of these, 108 are regarded as migrants, and 12 as resi¬ 
dent species, this latter group being composed of the Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Crow, and Black- 
capped Chickadee (subsp.), first noted on January 1, Eastern Cardinal 
on January 5, Eastern American Goldfinch on January 18, Nebraska 
Screech Owl on January 19, American Barn Owl on March 17, Tufted 
Titmouse on March 18, Ring-necked Common Pheasant on March 31, 
Eastern Bobwhite on April 1, and Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch on 
April 30. Among the more unusual migratory species might be men¬ 
tioned the American Bohemian Waxwing on February 3, Townsend 
Solitaire on March 24, Western Blue Grosbeak on May 8, and Rocky 
Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak on May 9. For the most part, we have 
had only the usual birds nesting in our yard. The Baltimore Oriole had 
a hard time finding enough leaves on our old hackberry tree to hide her 
nest. The male bird did the talking about it. On the morning of June 
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7, we saw a Black-billed Cuckoo on its nest.—MISSES SUSIE and 
AGNESS CALLAWAY, Fairbury, Nebr . 

The Prothonotary Warbler in Seward County. —On May 17, 1939, 
I saw and heard singing a male Prothonotary Warbler ( Protonotaria 
citrea ) at the skating pond near Seward, Seward County, Nebraska. 
This is my first record for the species in this vicinity, where it ap¬ 
parently is of rare occurrence.—MRS. L. H. McKILLIP, Seward, 
Nebraska . 

The 1939 Spring Bird Migration at Lincoln, Lancaster County.— 

There wrnre some odd features in connection with the bird migration as 
observed by me, largely in my own yard, this past spring. I saw the 
Hermit Thrush and the Willow Thrush, but I missed the usually very 
common Olive-backed Swainson Thrush. A pair of Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglets was noted in January, but the Eastern Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet was not observed either during the winter or spring. Many of 
the warblers usually observed, notably the Eastern Nashville Warbler, 
Ovenbird, and Wilson Pileolated Warbler, were not seen by me in the 
spring of 1939, those observed being one Eastern Myrtle Warbler on 
April 26, the Interior Palm Warbler on April 27, and the Tennessee, 
Eastern Orange-crowned, and Black-poll Warblers, Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, and American Redstart, all on May 22. Although Harris Spar¬ 
rows remained at Lincoln throughout the winter of 1938-39, there were 
very few T other sparrows migrating through, those seen being chiefly 
Song Sparrows (subsp.) in March, Clay-colored Sparrows in late April, 
and White-throated Sparrows in early May.—MISS LOUISA E. 
WILSON, Lincoln , Nebr, 

The Northern Black-throated Green Warbler at Omaha, Douglas 
County. —At about 6:30 A. M. on May 22, 1939, I heard a new bird call 
through my window, and, rushing out I found at least five warblers 
identified as the Northern Black-throated Green Warbler in the maple 
trees on our corner. One of these individuals was very plainly seen and 
thoroughly identified, and the others as they flew appeared to be the 
same species. There were several of them singing. In company with 
them in one of the trees was a Black-poll Warbler. When I returned in 
the evening they were gone, and the warbler haunts that I visited during 
the next few days did not reveal the presence of this species.—MISS 
MARY ELLSWORTH, Omaha, Nebr. 

A May Day With the Birds at Superior, Nuckolls County.^-May 

.22, 1939 was a most interesting day of bird observations for me. I 
saw a newly completed nest in an ehn sapling, and a Northern Blue Jay 
near by giving it his attention, when suddenly a Wood Thrush came and 
flew with full force and a strange cry at the jay, which soon departed 
but just as soon reappeared, starting a battle that was still being waged 
as I moved on. I also watched an Eastern Yellow Warbler building its 
nest in Mrs. H. C. Johnston’s yard, and at another place saw a Western 
Blue Grosbeak nest-building. While driving through our park, I saw so 
many birds that I went home for my field glasses and started birding in 
earnest at 10:00 A. M., listing the following 38 land birds before the 
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end of the day: Western Mourning Dove, Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern 
Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Eastern Phoebe, Northern Purple Martin, 
Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), 
Western House Wren, Eastern Mockingbird, Catbird, Eastern Brown 
Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Swainson 
Thrush, Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, 
Northern Bell Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Eastern Warbling Vireo, Eastern 
Yellow Warbler, Ovenbird, Grinnell Common Water-Thrush, Northern 
Maryland Yellow-thro at, Western Meadowlark, Orchard Oriole, Balti¬ 
more Oriole, Eastern Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Black-headed Grosbeak, Western Blue Grosbeak, Dickcissel, and 
Eastern American Goldfinch. On the same day, Mrs. Johnston saw the 
Chat (subsp.).—MRS. EARLE L. LIONBERGER, Superior , Nebr. 

Missouri River Bird Notes for 1939. —The following notes were 
made in 1939, between the first of the year and mid-June, along the 
Missouri River, either in Nebraska (N), Iowa (I), Kansas (K), or 
Missouri (M). Only the dates and counties where the species were first 
noted are given. The Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, English House 
Sparrow and Bronzed Grackle were seen in Monona County (I) on 
January 4. The Eastern Common Bluebird was seen in Monona County 
(I), the Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) and Eastern Crow in Harrison County 
(I), and the Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Eastern Cardinal, Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco, and Harris Sparrow in Washington County (N), 
all on January 5. The Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.) was noted in Mills 
County (1) on January 11, and the Northern Blue Jay and European 
Starling in Richardson County (N) on January 12. On January 13, the 
Western Mourning Dove was seen in Douglas County (N) and the 
American Magpie in Thurston County (N). The Common Mallard and 
American Pintail were observed in Monona County (I) on January 14. 
On January 18, the Tufted Titmouse was seen in Richardson County 
(N) and the Western Meadowlark in Nemaha County (N). The Horned 
Lark (subsp.) was seen in Brown County (K) and the American Buff- 
breasted Merganser, American Rough-legged Hawk, Red-winged Black¬ 
bird (subsp.) and Song Sparrow (subsp.) in Atchison County (K) on 
January 19. On January 20, the Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet and 
Northern Shrike (subsp.) were seen in Platte County (M). The January 
list was completed with observations of the Tree Sparrow (subsp.) in 
Monona County (I) on the 25th, the Lapland Longspur (subsp.) in 
Doniphan County (K) and the Marsh Hawk in Richardson County (N) 
on the 27th, and the Eastern Hairy Woodpecker and Eastern American 
Goldfinch in Washington County (N) on the 30th. On February 7 the 
American Herring Gull was seen in Doniphan County (K) and on Feb¬ 
ruary 23 the Eastern Bobwhite in Osage County (K). 

The Blue Goose was first noted in Buchanan County (M) on March 
2 and the Northern Killdeer in Holt County (M) on March 3. In 
Richardson County (N) on March 8 the Gadwall, Baldpate, Shoveler, 
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Redhead, Ring-necked Duck, Canvasback, Northern Ruddy Duck and 
Northern American Coot were all added to the 1939 list, and on the 
same date in Nemaha County (N) the first Eastern Robin was seen. 
The Lesser Snow Goose was noted in Holt County (M) on March 10, 
the Lesser Scaup in Lancaster County (N) on March 12, the Ri ng -billed 
Gull in Pottawattamie County (I) and the Eastern Carolina Wren and 
Eastern Field Sparrow in Richardson County (N) on March 18, the 
Lesser Yellowlegs in Atchison County (M) and Migrant Loggerhead 
Shrike in Fremont County (I) on March 21, and the Pigeon Hawk 
(subsp.) in Nemaha County (N) on March 22. On March 23, a nest of 
the Eastern Phoebe was found in Doniphan County (K). The March 
list was completed with observations of the Eastern Common Meadow¬ 
lark in Doniphan County (K) on March 24, the Eastern Great Blue 
Heron in Pottawattamie County (I) on March 25, and the Ring-necked 
Common Pheasant and Red-eyed Eastern Towhee in Harrison County 
(I) on March 26. 

In April, the Cooper Hawk was seen in Richardson County (N) on 
the 1st, the Canada Goose (subsp.) and Greater Yellowlegs in Holt 
County (M) on the 2nd, the Northern Turkey Vulture and Cedar Wax- 
wing in Doniphan County (K) and the Eastern Cowbird in Richardson 
Coufity (N) on the 3rd, the Pectoral Sandpiper and Barn Swallow in 
Richardson County (N) on the 10th, the Green-winged and Blue¬ 
winged Teals in Doniphan County (Iv) on the 11th, the Northern Broad¬ 
winged Hawk in the same county on the 13th, the Eastern Belted King¬ 
fisher in Richardson County (N) on the 14th, and the Franklin Gull in 
Cass County (N) on the 15th. On April 16, the American Osprey and 
Yellow-headed Blackbird were noted in Sarpy County (N). In Doniphan 
County (K) the Western House Wren was noted on the 17th, the White 
Pelican and Northern Purple Martin on the 19th, the Forster Tern and 
Eastern Brown Thrasher on the 20th, the Spotted Sandpiper on the 
22nd, the Common Pied-billed Grebe, Common Bank Swallow, and 
Eastern Myrtle Warbler on the 23rd, the Chimney Swift, Eastern King¬ 
bird and Eastern Lark Sparrow on the 24th, the Northern Maryland 
Yellow-throat on the 25th, and the Eastern White-crowned Sparrow on 
the 2l7th. In Richardson County (N) the White-throated Sparrow was 
noted on the 24th, the Arctic Spotted Towhee on the 25th, the Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak on the 28th, and the Semipalmated Plover, Wilson 
Phalarope, Northern Bell Vireo, Eastern Warbling Vireo, Eastern Yel¬ 
low Warbler, Baltimore Oriole and Diekcissel on the 30th. Also on the 
30th, the Eastern Mockingbird was noted in Nemaha County (N). 

May 1 additions to the list were the Baird, Least and Semipahnated 
Sandpipers and Savannah Sparrow (subsp.) seen in Richardson Coun¬ 
ty (N), and the Rough-winged Swallow seen in Doniphan County (K). 
Also in Doniphan County (K) the Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker was 
seen on May 2 and the Yellow-breasted Chat on May 4. In Richardson 
County (N) the Northern Barred Owl was seen on May 2 and the Indi¬ 
go Bunting and Eastern Chipping Sparrow on May 5. On May 6 the 
Catbird was seen in Otoe County (N) and the Northern Crested Fly¬ 
catcher, Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush and Black and White Warbler 
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in Richardson County (N). A nest of the Northern Crested Flycatcher 
was found in Doniphan County (K). In Elmwood Park, in Omaha, 
Douglas County (N), on May 7, the Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 
Least Flycatcher, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Eas¬ 
tern Nashville Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Orchard Oriole, Red Cross¬ 
bill (subsp.) (3 birds seen), and Common Lincoln Sparrow were noted. 
The Arkansas Kingbird was seen in Douglas County (N) on the 8th, 
the American Black Tern in Holt County (M) on the 12th, the Northern 
Pine Siskin in El m wood Park in Omaha, Douglas County (N), on the 
14th, and the Eastern Wood Pewee in Buchanan County (M) and Bobo¬ 
link in Holt County (M) on the 15th. The Eastern Nighthawk was seen 
and two nests of the Prothonotary Warbler were found in Doniphan 
County (K), on May 17. Also in Doniphan County (K), the Eastern 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Ovenbird, and Eastern Summer Tanager were 
noted on May 19, and the Black-billed Cuckoo and Ruby-throated Hum¬ 
mingbird on May 21. The Eastern Least Tern was seen in Richardson 
County (N) on May 24, and in Doniphan County (K) on May 26 the 
American Redstart, and on May 30 the Red-bellied Woodpecker. 

In Doniphan County (K) the Eastern Cliff Swallow was seen on 
June 1, the Whippoorwill was observed and its eggs found on June 2, 
the Tree Swallow seen on June 7, and the Yellow-throated Vireo on 
June 9. The Eastern Green Heron was seen at Carter Lake, Douglas 
County (N) on June 11. —FREDERICK W. HAECKER, Omaha, Nebr. 

Some Recent Bird Observations on a Douglas County Farm.— The 

situation among the birds in the yard on our farm is somewhat similar 
to that among the troubled nations of Europe. There is more or less 
constant quarreling, especially between the Eastern Red-headed Wood¬ 
peckers, Eastern Brown Thrashers, Eastern Mockingbirds, and Mi¬ 
grant Loggerhead Shrikes, and I have even seen Western Mourning 
Doves chasing the shrikes. As between the two last-mentioned species 
there has been an unusual condition of proximity in nest-building dur¬ 
ing the present season (1939). 

A pair of Western Mourning Doves selected an evergreen tree 
about two rods from our house as the location for their first nest of 
this season, and as early as April 2 the usual set of two eggs of this 
species had been deposited in this nest. About April 11 a pair of Mi¬ 
grant Loggerhead Shrikes built their nest in the same tree, not more 
than six feet removed from the dove nest. I think that these shrikes are 
the same pair that nested on our place in 1938, but then not so close to 
the house, as there always were five or six of them around late in that 
summer. We had a number of quite cold days around April 12 to 15# 
when the temperature dropped to freezing, and the parent dove was 
always on the nest until April 17, when it no longer was seen there, and 
upon investigation the nest was found to be empty. Our suspicion 
turned somewhat toward the shrikes as a possible cause of the break¬ 
ing up of the dove nest. However, early in May the pair of doves built 
another nest about the same distance from the shrike nest as the first 
dove nest had been. The doves raised to maturity their young 
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of the second nesting without any trouble. The shrikes also raised 
their six without mishap, and we handed them a few days before they 
left the nest. The young shrikes are now (June 24) still about 
and we have seen as many as four of them at one time with the 
bands on their legs. I have just now discovered that a pair of 
doves that I believe represents the same pair is nesting in the original 
nest that had eggs in it on April 2 and that was deserted on April 17. 
One of this pair of doves is banded, and I will make sure of its identity. 
The pair of shrikes is now nesting again in a fir tree about 25 feet from 
the first tree in which they nested with the doves. 

A pair of Eastern Mockingbirds now (June 24) have a nest with 
five young located about 60 feet east of our house. Another nest of this 
species was built about 60 feet north of the house, and in it was laid 
a single little egg, about the size of the egg of a Western House Wren. 
A third nest was built just west of the house, and up to about June 20 
this third nest was still without eggs. I have not been able to satisfy 
myself as to what all this nest-building has been about. There is 
another pair of mockingbirds at my brother’s place, about a quarter of 
a mile away, that raised a brood of young this year. 

About June 2 we were in a piece of timber in the southern part of 
Washington County looking for young Eastern Crows to band. We 
found one nest with three good-sized young, and banded two of them. 
While scouting around we found a tree with what appeared to be a 
crow’s nest of the present year, about 27 or 28 feet up. My 12-year-old 
son climbed up to investigate, and was very much surprised to find 
that the supposed crow nest was the home of a number of mice.*—0. 
L. STOLTENBERG, Florence Station , Omalia f Nebr . 

The Mockingbird and Eastern Cardinal Near Valentine, Cherry 
County. —On June 7, 1939, we had a (Western?) Mockingbird in the 
trees at the headquarters of the Fort Niobrara Game Preserve. This 
was the first time that I had seen or heard this bird during the nine 
years that I have been here. On July 1 and 2, 1939, I saw and heard 
some Eastern Cardinals, just east of the Preserve. This also was the 
first time that they had been noted by me in this vicinity.—GENO A. 
AMUNDSON, Refuge Manager , Fort Niobrara Game Preserve , Valentine f 
Nebr . 

The Snowy Egret in Doniphan County, Kansas. —Every season 
during the middle and late summer I watch for white herons along the 
Missouri River. In some years they are quite common, while during 
other years none are seen. The two species usually concerned are the 
American White Egret and the Northern Little Blue Heron in the im¬ 
mature white plumage. The last-mentioned species is usually, but not 
always, the more numerous of the two. I have seen American White 
Egrets as far up the Missouri as Sarpy County, Nebraska. 


*These mice were probably the Northern Greater Deer-Mouse 
(Peromyscus leucopus noveboracensis) . —Ed. 
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On July 19, 1939, I saw a white heron flying over a rather re¬ 
motely located lake in the Missouri River bottoms in Doniphan County, 
Kansas,, near the abandoned town of Geary City, south of Wathena. 
The bird was about a half-mile away, and from its size I thought it 
was an American White Egret. A few minutes later I saw a second one 
in a tree near this lake, also at a distance. It was not until July 21 that 
I was able to visit the shores of the lake, and then I saw two beautiful 
white herons. They were smaller than the American White Egret and 
did not have the appearance of the Northern Little Blue Heron. Then 
they took wing and flew quite near me., I clearly made out black bills, 
black legs and remarkably yellow feet. Unquestionably they were Snowy 
Egrets (Egretta thula subsp.). It seems odd that although I have studied 
birds extensively during different seasons along the Gulf Coast that 
I should see my first Snowy Egrets in Kansas, only about 25 miles 
from the Nebraska line.—FREDERICK W. HAECKER, OmaJia ) Nebr . 

A Harris Sparrow Summering in Jefferson County.— During the 
summer of 1939, many birds came to our pool each day. Outstanding in 
interest among these was a lone Harris Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula) t 
which moulted during the summer, and on July 20 had but a single tail 
feather. We also saw as manv as 11 species at a time in a large mul¬ 
berry tree in our yard.—MISSES SUSIE and AGNESS CALLAWAY, 
Fairbury , Nebr . 

Notes on Some Summer Birds of Carbon County, Southeastern 
Wyoming.—In the summer of 1939, as in previous summers, the Uni¬ 
versity of Wyoming held a Science Summer Camp at the camp grounds 
above Centennial, Wyoming, in the Medicine Bow Mountains. Approxi¬ 
mately 100 persons attended, the majority of whom were interested in 
'geology, a fair number in botany, and a still smaller group in zoology. 
Two regular zoological courses, with lecture and laboratory work, were 
offered, one in aquatic zoology and one in bird study, the latter under 
the direction of Prof. Arthur Mickey of the University of Wyoming. 
Trips were taken into all of the surrounding country, ranging from an 
altitude of about 7,500 feet to above timberline. The species most com¬ 
monly noted included the Gadwall, Blue-winged Teal, Swainson and 
Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawks, Northern Killdeer, Avocet, Ring- 
billed and California Gulls, Forster Tern, Desert Horned Lark, Audubon. 
Hermit Thrush, Ruby-crowned Kinglet (subsp.), Yellow-headed Black¬ 
bird, Gray-headed Junco, White-crowned Sparrow, and McCown Long- 
spur. Some of the birds less commonly seen were ptarmigans, and the 
Sage Grouse, Baird Sandpiper, Caspian Tern, Marbled Godwit, Broad¬ 
tailed Hummingbird, and Red-naped Sapsucker. A total list of about 
100 species was made for the summer. 

Prof. Mickey banded a number of birds, mostly young ones nearly 
ready for flight. Some American Black-crowned Night Herons, several 
Swainson and Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawks, and some Long-eared 
Owls were banded by him. Six young Common Red-shafted Flickers 
were taken from one nest for banding. One day a large group of young 
California Gulls was surrounded, to be caught individually until 118 
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had been banded and recorded. In addition one Caspian Tern and sever¬ 
al young Avocets were banded. Many American Magpies and Yellow¬ 
headed, Red-winged and Brewer Blackbirds were also banded. Dr. Otto 
McCreary, also of the University of Wyoming, accompanied the bird 
class on one occasion and directed the members to the nesting grounds 
of the Treganza Great Blue Herons. Their nests were precariously lo¬ 
cated in the topmost branches of high trees along the Laramie River. 
He also pointed out the nesting place of the American Black-crowned 
Night Herons. Their favorite nesting location seemed to be the tops of 
willow bushes, and the nests were quite readily accessible. An oddity 
that he brought to the attention of the class was the nest of a Common 
Mallard located on the top of an American Magpie’s nest, about 13 
feet up. As a rule Mallards build on the ground. Within the space of 
two hours, six nests were found along the shore of one of the moun¬ 
tain lakes. Three of these were of the Grav-headed Junco, and one each 
was of the Spotted Sandpiper, Western Robin, and White-crowned 
Sparrow. The young sandpipers were just in the process of hatching. 
One was out of the shell and dry, one was still partly in the egg, and 
two eggs remained intact. The next day all of the young had left the 
nest—MISS DORIS GATES, Lincoln , Nebr, 

Some Interesting 1939 Bird Notes Gleaned From the Nebraska 
Press.! —During the year 1939, several interesting items about birds 
were gleaned from the daily newspapers. The Omaha World-Herald, and 
also the Lincoln papers for February 1,7 stated on the authority of 
Frank B. O’Connell, Secretary of the Game, Forestation and Parks 
Commission, that because of the several years of closed season on 
grouse in Nebraska these birds had increased to such an extent, 
especially during 1938, that farmers in Sheridan and Cherry Counties 
were complaining that they were concentrating in the orchards to the 
detriment of the buds and sprouts, and that he was being forced to 
send feed to these areas as a counter-attractant for the birds. The 
Central City Nonpareil (Merrick County) recorded that on March 25 
Mrs. Mabelle Tooley of that place heard a strange bird call and was 
led to an Evening Grosbeak (subsp.) feeding in her yard, the first of 
this species that she had seen there in her 30 years of studying birds. 
The Pender Times and the Nebraska State Journal during June carried 
stories of attacks on people by owls. The first-mentioned story told 
how people in Pender, Thurston County, had for some weeks been 
“frightened by attacks by eight vicious owls”, which “swooped from 
their perches towards the heads of pedestrains at night”, so that Chief 
of Police Hugo Buntrock and assistants sought the birds by night with 
search lights, and shot them. This story alleged that “several people 
were temporarily stunned when suddenly hit in the back of the head by 
the pests.” The second-mentioned story emanated from Norfolk, Madi¬ 
son County, and told how “Mrs. Gene Osborn (of that city)had to flee 
into the C. W. Childs home to escape a,n owl’s attack. The owl dived 
three times and each time struck Mrs. Osborn on the head, once being 
briefly enmeshed in her hair. Although she was unhurt, Mrs. Osborn 
was badly frightened.” It is of course well known to ornithologists that 
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Screech Owls will, like many other birds, swoop at people that ap¬ 
proach too close to their nest., but it is usually an entirely harmless 
gesture on the part of the birds. The Fremont Morning Guide for August 
18 recorded the presence of an American White Egret at the sandpits 
near Valley, Douglas County. It was first discovered there by Charles 
Marsh, and during the following week was repeatedly observed by Prin¬ 
cipal and Mrs. J. E. Marsh. The bird ‘‘was quite tame and spent most 
of its time catching fish near a small island in the pits.”—MYRON IT. 
SWENK, Lincoln■ Nebr . 

A Flock of Migrating Swainson Hawks Visits Fairbury, Jefferson 
County .—About 6:30 P. M. on October 8, 1939, a flock of over 200 
Swainson Hawks ( Buteo swainsoni ) appeared in our old orchard and in 
a wooded tract near by, and acted as if they were going to roost for the 
night in these trees. The sky was very heavily overcast with clouds at 
the time, and it was misting. But some men began shooting at them, 
and they arose and divided into two groups, one flying to the southeast 
and the other to the northeast. The flock that went northeast contained 
by actual count 98 birds as it flew over the Charles Richardson farm, 
while the flock flying southeast seemed larger.—MISSES SUSIE and 
AGNES S CALLAWAY, Fairbury , Nebr . 

Some 1939 Fall Migration Notes for the Fairbury, Jefferson Coun¬ 
ty, Vicinity. —Although the Eastern Great Horned Owl is present in this 
vicinity the year around, Ave heard and saAV it frequently in the fall of 
1939. Mrs. Charles Richardson saw seven pairs of Green-winged Teals 
on September 11. The Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet and Vesper Spar¬ 
row (subsp.) were noted by us on September 12, the Common Lincoln 
SparroAV on the 17th, the Arctic Spotted Towhee on the 18th, the White- 
throated Sparrow on the 20th, the Eastern White-crowned Sparrow 
•on the 23rd, the Harris Sparrow on the 27th, and the Great Blue Heron 
(subsp.) and American Barn Owl on the 30th. We first saw the Com¬ 
mon Red-shafted Flicker on September 21, but observed others subse¬ 
quently as we rode about in the vicinity, and on September 27 one 
spent the day in our yard, drinking at the bird bath and back yard pool. 
The flock of Harris Sparrows that arrived on September 27 seemed to 
be very thirsty, and remained here for some weeks subsequently. This 
flock arrived unusually early, our earliest previous record having been 
October 4. The Field Sparrow (subsp.) was seen October 4, and three 
Eastern Belted Kingfishers on October 5.—MISSES SUSIE AND 
AGNESS CALLAWAY, Fairbury } Nebr . 

An Unusual Fall Concentration of Western Mourning Doves in 
Lincoln, Lancaster County— All through the fall of 1939, Western 
Mourning Doves ( Zenaidura macroura marginella) have been numerous 
about my residence at 6918 Aylesworth Street, in Lincoln. During 
October the doves have gathered in an increasingly large concentration, 
probably attracted by the plentiful supply of w r ater available in my 
back yard. By the end of October, each evening and morning from 40 
to 60 doves could be counted in this restricted area, feeding and drink¬ 
ing, with much fluttering of wings. During the day the flock is largely 
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■dispersed in the neighborhood.—MRS. J. M. YOUNG, Lincoln , Nebr. 

The 1939 Fall Migration at Hastings, Adams County.— On August 

31, the Wilson Pileolated Warbler, Chat (subsp.), and Ovenbird appear¬ 
ed in quick succession at my bird bath, some individuals of the first- 
mentioned species remaining for several days. On September 15 a Chat, 
and on September 16 Eastern Orange-crowned Warblers (also seen on 
the 17th), Maryland Yellow-throats (subsp.), and a Song Sparrow 
(subsp.) also appeared at the bath. Ruby-throated Hummingbirds 
were much in evidence in Hastings on September 16, when seven of 
them were observed among the gladiolus of Mr. Sala, and three males 
were reported seen by other observers. They had been first seen about 
the Sala gladiolus some days before, and remained for several days 
afterward. The Olive-backed Swainson Thrush and Eastern Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets (also reported on November 3 by Miss Rowe) were 
seen on September 17, Eastern Nashville Warblers on September 18, 
and the Red-eyed Vireo and Common Lincoln Sparrow on September 
19, all likewise at my bird bath. The Red-eyed Vireo had been present in 
my yard all summer. On September 28, in company with Mesdames A. 
M. Brooking and A. E. Olsen, 44 White-fronted Geese were observed 
circling over Crystal Lake, 12 miles south of Hastings, before they 
settled on the stream near by. On October 19, Mrs. Brooking reported 
Harris Sparrows, and many others, most of them immature birds, were 
subsequently seen duing the fall in the yards of Hastings residents. In 
Heartwell Park on October 24 a Townsend Solitaire and four immature 
Eastern Myrtle Warblers (the last-mentioned species having been in 
evidence all fall), and on October 30 the Eastern Common Bluebird, 
were seen by me and others of our local bird students.—MRS. A. H. 
JONES, Hastings , Nebr. 

The American Magpie Near Waverly, Lancaster County. —On Nov¬ 
ember 11, 1939, a flock of either seven or eight American Magpies 
(Pica pica hudsonia) was noted in the woods on our farm near 
Waverly. Two days later the flock had diminished to five birds, but 
they gave every indication of intending to remain indefinitelv through 
the fall.—-MRS. JOHN LODER, Waverly } Nebr. 

A Flock of American Magpies Wintering Near Lincoln, Lancaster 
County. —In October, 1939, a flock of about a dozen American Mag¬ 
pies (Pica pica hudsonia ) was first noted in the wooded ravines of the 
Nine-mile Prairie tract northwest of Lincoln. A flock of the same size 
was seen repeatedly in the same vicinity on different occasions during 
November and December. It is believed that the same birds constituted 
the flock in each instance. The tract was not visited in January or 
February, 1940, but on March 17, when the next return was made to it, 
the flock, now reduced to eight birds, was still in the vicinity.—EDSON 
H. FICHTER, Lincoln f Nebr. 

Occurrence in the Fall of the American Woodcock at Lincoln, Lan¬ 
caster County. —On November 13, 1939, my sister, Mrs. Elgin M. Lapp, 
residing at 2464 Ryons Street, in the heart of South Lincoln, reported a 
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strange bird in her flower garden, which had recently been heavily wa¬ 
tered. On investigation, to my surprise I found that the bird was the 
American Woodcock ( Philohela minor). The bird was very tame as it in¬ 
dustriously probed in the sod and soil, and I could easily have caught it 
with a butterfly net had I wished to do so. In fact, on the following day, 
November 14, Chester E. Ager, Superintendent of the Lincoln Parks, 
captured the bird for the city aviary. I have hunted these birds in the 
East, and know the species very well, so there can be no doubt as to 
correct identification. However, this is the first one that I have seen in 
Nebraska in over a quarter century of active field work in the state.— 
WILLIAM I. LYTLE, Game Forestation and Parks Commission f Lincoln y 
Nebr. 

Bird Records of the Fall and Early Winter of 1939 at Fairbury, 
Jefferson County. —In 1939 the Eastern Slate-colored Junco was first 
noted on October 10. Two days later, on October 12, both the Eastern 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet and Tree Sparrow (subsp.) were noted. Frank¬ 
lin Gulls were seen migrating on October 16. On October 22, American 
Magpies were present on the C. B. Callaway farm, and were still present 
on December 7. The Common Lincoln Sparrow, which was first noted 
on October 27, likewise remained until early December. In November the 
American Golden Eagle was seen on the 1st, the Eastern White-crowned 
Sparrow on the 10th, the Song Sparrow (subsp.) on the 13th,, and the 
Great Horned Owl (subsp.) on the 14th. On December 7, the following 
were noted: Northern Downy, Eastern Hairy and Red-bellied Wood¬ 
peckers, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Eastern Robin (chirping as 
he ate juniper berries), Cowbird (subsp.) (four flying by), European 
Starling (dozens seen every day), Eastern Cardinal (a pair), Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco, and Harris, Eastern White-crowned and Tree 
Sparrows.—MISSES SUSIE and AGNESS CALLAWAY, Fairbury , 
Nebr m 

Some Birds Noted in Western Nebraska Durinq the Fall and Early 
Winter of 1939. —On November 11 and 18, 1939, I made trips into the 
Lawrence Fork Valley in southwestern Morrill County, in company 
with Earl W. Glandon and Glenn Viehmeyer of Stapleton on the 
November 11 trip, and during the second week in December (11 to 16) 
made another trip through western and northern Nebraska. Some very 
interesting bird observations were made on these three trips. 

American Rough-legged Hawks were observed to be very plentiful 
throughout the territory covered. In both the Lawrence Fork and 
Pumpkin Creek Valleys, American Golden Eagles were fairly common 
and Prairie Falcons were also observed several times. In one canyon 
on the north side of Lawrence Fork, on the Randall Ranch, a nesting 
site of some bird of prey was observed, high up on the east face of an 
inaccessible cliff. We judged that it might have been that of a Prairie 
Falcon, and from the size of the pile of sticks that probably it had 
been used for several seasons. On the trip taken during the second 
week of December, the Prairie Falcon was observed in Chadron State 
Park and in the vicinity of Whitney in the White River Valley. 
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In the heavily timbered canyons on the north side of Lawrence 
Fork a number of Hairy Woodpeckers (subsp.) and Common Red- 
shafted Flickers were in evidence, while Long-tailed Black-capped 
Chickadees, Western Robins, Townsend Solitaires and juncos were 
very numerous. On the second trip, Cedar Waxwings were observed 
also in this canyon. Pinyon Jays were common throughout the Pine 
Ridge, and in a canyon on the north face of Pine Ridge, between Whit¬ 
ney and Crawford, in a heavy growth of western yellow pine, four 
Canada Jays (subsp.) were observed.* Western Robins and Town¬ 
send Solitaires were also quite common in all of the timbered canyons 
along the Pine Ridge that were visited. 

The European Starling is present in great numbers as far west as 
Mitchell in the North Platte Valley and Kimball in the South Platte 
Valley. None were observed in the valleys of the Niobrara and White 
Rivers or of Pumpkin Creek. We have hundreds of them here at North 
Platte this winter (1939-40).—HARRY E. WEAKLY, North Platte Ex¬ 
periment Station , North Platte ? Nebr. 

The Evening Grosbeak in Scotts Bluff County. —During the week 
of December 10 to 16, 1939, my son-in-law saw a flock of as many as 
15 or 20 Evening Grosbeaks ( Hesperiphona vespertina subsp.) in 
Soottsbluff, Scotts Bluff County. He reported that several other kinds 
of birds seemed to be wintering there.—ELIZABETH M. HOLE, Crete f 
Nebr . 

Some 1939 Bird Notes from Near Holstein, Adams County. —As 

usual, during 1939 I was most interested in keeping a record of the 
hawks seen in the vicinity of my farm home near Holstein. A Northern 
Sharp-shinned Hawk was seen on October 1. A Cooper Hawk was seen 
on March 27, a few of them on April 15, and one on May 23 along Sand 
Creek. Red-tailed Hawks (subsp.) were noted on March 10 (1), 17 (1) ; 
April 26 (2), 27 (few; 1 in dark phase possibly harlani) • May 18 
(2 or 3); July 8 (few); August 14 (1 or 2); September 2 (few), 14 
(2 or 3); and December 12 (1). A Krider Red-tailed Hawk was 
thoroughly identified about noon of October 29, two miles southeast 
of Holstein. The bird was perched on the ground, and as we drove slow¬ 
ly past in the car all of the characteristic identification marks were 
noted. A Swainson Hawk in the black phase was seen on March 3. On 
April 15 there seemed to be hundreds of hawks in the air, preceding a 
sudden cooling in the weather. They were mostly Swainson Hawks, with 
a few Cooper Hawks and a scattering of Marsh Hawks and Sparrow 
Hawks (subsp.). One Swainson Hawk in normal plumage was noted 
on April 13 and a few on September 2. 

American Rough-legged Hawks were noted on January 24 (1),31 (1 


^Unfortunately, no Nebraska-collected Canada Jays are avail¬ 
able anywhere to indicate whether the form occurring in extreme north¬ 
western Nebraska in winter is Perisoreus canadensis canadensis or P. c. 
capitalis } though the probabilities lie with the later form.—Ed. 
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or 2) ; February 6 (1), 17 (1 or 2), 21 (1) ; March 10 (1); October 27 
(1); and December 26 (1). An adult Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk 
was seen on February 2 and an immature one on August 9. On No¬ 
vember 30 a Golden Eagle was noted flying at a distance. On April 27, 
a fine adult specimen of Bald Eagle (subsp.) was seen flying quite 
low near Sand Creek. Marsh Hawks were noted on January 24 (1), 
29 (1); February 12 (1 or 2), 17 (few), 21 (few), 24 (2 or 3), 28 
(few); March 10 (few), 17 (1 or 2); 23 (1 or 2), 27 (2 or 3,); April 13 
(few); June 11 (1 or 2); July 8 (few), 21 (1 or 2), 30 (1); August 
7 (1 or 2), 9 (1), 14 (1 or 2); September 2 (1 or 2), 14 (few), 19 (few), 
24 (few); October 9 (few), 13 (few) ; November 18 (1 male); and De¬ 
cember 26 (1 male). 

A single Prairie Falcon was seen on each of the following dates: 
February 24 and 28, March 3 and 8, May 11, September 19 and 26, 
and October 11. Two were seen on November 20. Sparrow Hawks 
(subsp.) were noted on March 10 (1) ; April 10 (1), 13 (1 or 2); June 
11 (1) ; August 7 (several) and 14 (1); September 2 (2), 14 (few), 19 
(few), 24 (few); and October 9 (2). Along Sand Creek a Great Horned 
Owl (subsp.) was seen on February 28, one or two of them on May 14, 
and a pair on November 4. The first Eastern Bobwhite was heard 
calling on May 11. Several Ring-necked Common Pheasants were noted 
on May 14 and October 23, and on the latter date a few Greater 
Prairie Chickens were seen in our fields. 

Dates of first observation in the spring of 1939 were: March 8, 
Northern Killdeer; March 10, Eastern Common Bluebird; March 17, 
Migrant Loggerhead Shrike and Eastern Robin (6 in yard); March 21, 
Bronzed Grackle; March 23, Western Mourning Dove (1); April 23, 
Mockingbird (subsp.); April 25, Sprague Pipit (pair in our field) and 
Brown Thrasher; April 26, Barn Swallow; April 27, Lesser Yellowlegs 
(1) and Yellow-headed Blackbird (pair); May 2, Eastern Kingbird and 
Say Phoebe; May 3, Arkansas Kingbird; May 4, Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker and Dickcissel; May 5, Rocky Mountain Black-headed Gros¬ 
beak; May 14, Lark Bunting (several); May 17, Orchard Oriole; May 
19, Black-billed Cuckoo; and May 22, Catbird. By March 27, 15 or 
more Robins were present in our yard, garden, and orchard, searching 
for food. Western Mourning Doves appeared commonly on April 13. 
'Northern Killdeers were common along roadsides and pasture ponds 
July 8 and 21. 

Many Horned Larks (subsp.) were noted on February 12. Flocks 
of Brown Cranes (subsp.) were noted on March 15 (6, after sundown), 
21 (2 or 3 flocks); and April 1 (many flocks flying north). A lone 
Northern American Coot was seen swimming in the low water in Sand 
Creek on May 28. The Upland Plover was noted on its spring migration 
on April 28, and on its fall migration on July 8 (1), 21 (2), and 31 (8); 
August 7 (few) and 14 (2). American Magpies were seen on February 
28 (1), and in the fall on September 24 (4 seen early in the morning 
catching grasshoppers in the garden) ; October 13 (flock of about 15 
seen along Cottonwood Creek near Holstein) and 27 (4); November 4 
(1) and 20 (1); and December 12 (1). A Northern Shrike (subsp.) was 
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noted on November 18. Flocks of European Starlings were seen on 
January 31 and February 2 (35 or 40), and smaller numbers on No¬ 
vember 20 (1) and December 26 (few.)—HAROLD TURNER, Bladen , 
Nebr. 

Some Christmas Season Bird Lists From Eastern Nebraska.— 

During the Christmas season of 1939, I made several field trips, the 
first near Unadilla, Otoe County, on December 22;the second in the Fon- 
tenelle Forest near Omaha, Douglas County, on December 23; the third 
seven miles northwest of Lincoln, Lancaster County, on December 25; 
and the fourth, in company with Edson Fichter, also near Lincoln on 
December 26. Near Unadilla, I saw a Red-tailed;Hawk (subsp.), a Spar¬ 
row Hawk (subsp.), a flock of 75 Western Mourning Doves, the Eastern 
Hairy and Northern Downy Woodpeckers and Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, Horned Larks (subsp.), and Western Meadowlarks. In the 
Fontenelle Forest, I noted the Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern 
Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Eastern White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, Eastern Cardinal, and Eastern Slate-colored Junco. At Lincoln, 
on December 25, I saw a Great Horned Owl (subsp.) and Common Red- 
shafted Flicker. The list for December 26, taken near Lincoln, included 
17 species, as follows: Common Mallard (1 female), Eastern Hairy, 
Northern Downy and Red-bellied Woodpeckers. Prairie Horned Lark 
(2 specimens collected), American Magpie (unusually common around 
Lincoln this year, and 2 collected), Eastern Crow, Northern Blue Jay, 
Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Northern Shrike (subsp.), European 
Starling, Western Meadowlark (very numerous this year), Eastern 
Cardinal, Eastern Slate-colored Junco, Red-eyed Eastern Towhee 
(specimen collected), Tree Sparrow (subsp.), and Lapland Longspur 
(subsp.).—RALPH VELICH, Omaha , Nebr . 

The 1939 Christmas Bird Census at Fremont, Dodge County. —My 

1939 Christmas bird census for the vicinity of Fremont totalled 29 
species, including 1,128 individuals, and was as follows. Marsh Hawk, 
4; Sparrow Hawk (subsp.), 3; Eastern Bobwhite, 3; Western Mourning 
tDove, 5; Nebraska Screech Owl, 2; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 11; 
Northern Downy Woodpecker, 14; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 5; Northern 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, 9; Horned Lark (subsp.), 3; Northern Blue 
Jay, 5; Eastern Crow, 300; Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), 47; 
Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Eastern Brown Creeper, 10; Eas¬ 
tern Robin, 120; Eastern Common Bluebird, 6; Eastern Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 15; Cedar Waxwing, 30; Northern Shrike (subsp.), 2; Western 
Meadowlark, 4; Bronzed Graekle, 4; Eastern Cardinal, 14; Northern 
Pine Siskin, 12; American Goldfinch (subsp.) 32; Red Crossbill 
(subsp.), 6; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 150; Tree Sparrow (subsp.), 
75; and Harris Sparrow, 25.—LILY RUEGG BUTTON, Fremont f Nebr . 

An Eastern Brown Thrasher Occurs in Winter at Omaha, Douglas 
County. —Between 2:00 and 4:00 P. M. on December 28, 1939, with a 
foot of snow on the ground and the temperature at 18° F., there was an 
Eastern Brown Thrasher just outside my study window at 4806 Douglas 
Street, sharing with about 100 English House Sparrows, a few Eastern 
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Slate-colored Juncos, a Tree Sparrow (subsp.) and a pair of Eastern 
Cardinals the bread crumbs that I had tossed out, and similar scatter¬ 
ing in my neighbor’s yard. The thrasher arrived on the scene just as it 
stopped snowing and stayed for about two hours, or until the supply of 
bread crusts ran out. As there were several Black-capped Chickadees 
(subsp.) and a Northern Downy Woodpecker at the suet station at the 
same time, he had quite a show. I was interested to observe that the 
cardinals ate of the bread instead of the sunflower seeds, of which 
there was provided a special tray which they usually patronized. There 
being but few instances of the presence of the Brown Thrasher in Ne¬ 
braska in winter, it seems desirable to put this occurrence on permanent 
record.—MILES GREENLEAF, Omaha, Nebr_ 

Some Birds Noted During the Winter of 1939-40 .—Regular visitors 
to the kitchen window feeding shelf at my home at 1114 North Denver 
Avenue in Hastings during the winter of 1939-40 have been one pair 
each of the Eastern Hairy and Northern Downy Woodpeckers and 
several Black-capped Chickadees (subsp.). On November 5, 1939, I ob¬ 
served several immature Rusty Blackbirds of both sexes in Heartwell 
Park, and on November 12 I saw a Red-headed Woodpecker (subsp.) 
at Nelson, Nuckolls County. Subsequently I was informed by Mrs. H. 
L. Fabrique of that place that a Red-headed Woodpecker appears at 
her feeding shelf, and obviously is wintering there. I noted an American 
Magpie near the Platte River on November 19. On November 21, I saw 
a Common Red-shafted Flicker at my bird bath, and on January 4 a 
male of the same species was at my kitchen window feeding shelf. On 
December 21, a male Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker was seen stand¬ 
ing on the frozen bird bath. Mrs. Jennie Woodworth of Hastings saw 
a female or immature male Pine Grosbeak (subsp.) at her feeding 
shelf on November 26 and 27. On December 7 and subsequently, a group 
of eight European Starlings was noted about the bath in my yard. 
Hundreds of Horned Larks (subsp.), and also a number of Western 
Meadowlarks and juncos were seen along the country roads on January 
1.—MRS. A. H. JONES, Hastings , Nebr, 

A New Year’s Bird Census at Lincoln, Lancaster County. —in a 

New Year’s bird census, made on January 4, 1940, at the Agricultural 
College campus between 7:30 and 8:00 A. M., and between South 23rd 
and 26th Streets and Wyuka Cemetery between 2:00 and 3 :30 P. M., 
with the temperature at zero and eight inches of snow on the ground, 
12 birds were seen as follows: Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Eastern 
Crow, 1; Black-capped Chickadee, (subsp.), 1; Eastern Cardinal, 2; 
and Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 6.—MESDAMES RUTH M. FLEM¬ 
ING, CLAIRE MILES and C. J. PICKERING, Lincoln, Nebr . 

Some Bird Notes for the Winter of 1939-40 at Plattsmouth, Cass 

County.— The operator of a feeding station here reports that a single 
Tufted Titmouse appeared on November 28 and continued to visit the 
station throughout the winter. On December 24, during the fall of snow 
there was a great activity about our feeding trays, and we saw a larger 
bird with a group of sparrows. It finally came to our window station 
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and we were amazed to discover that it was a male Baltimore Oriole 
in full adult plumage. We have not seen it since. On January 6, a Red¬ 
eyed Eastern Towhee appeared, and scratched in the leaves in the 
basement window' wells and on the earth floor in front of the garage. 
It, likewise, was seen but the one day. Reports of Western Meadowlarks 
have come during the winter from different parts of Cass County. One 
of our doctors and several truckers are carrying mixed grains on their 
trips to throw out for them. On January 11, we saw' a flock of about 
40 or 50 Western Meadowlarks between here and Omaha, feeding on 
an earth shoulder where it had been cleared by the snow, They appear¬ 
ed to be in good condition. On January 17, a pair of Harris Sparrows 
came to our station, and remained through the month. They and several 
Eastern Slate-colored Juncos have gotten into the sparrow traps, but 
upon being released they come right back. Unwelcome visitors in the 
form of European Starlings appeared on January 23 and remained 
through the month. Eastern Robins have been reported during the 
winter from different parts of town.—MRS. PAUL T. HEINEMAN, 
Plattsmouth } Nebr. 

January Birds at Fairbury, Jefferson County.— Our New Year's 
bird list in 1940 included the Wilson Snipe, Western Mourning Dove, 
Northern Dov'ny Woodpecker, Horned Lark (subsp.), American Magpie, 
Eastern Crow', Black-capped Chickadee, European Starling, Western 
Meadowlark, Eastern Cardinal, Eastern Slate-colored Junco, Tree 
Sparrow- (subsp.), and Harris Sparrow'. On January 2 we added the 
Marsh Hawk, Sparrow' Hawk (subsp.), and Eastern Brown Creeper; 
on the 3rd the Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker and Eastern Robin; on 
the 4th the Eastern Bobwhite and Eastern Hairy Woodpecker; on the 
8th the Red-bellied Woodpecker and White-crowned Sparrow; on the 
14th the Eastern Fox Sparrow and Song Sparrow (subsp.) ; and on the 
30th the Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Great Horned Owl (subsp.); 
and Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, making the total January list 27 
species—MISSES SUSIE and AGNESS CALLAWAY, and MRS. 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, Fairbury t Nebr. 

Three Western Bird Species Wintering Together Near Omaha, 
Douglas County. —Early in February of 1940, Dr. R. Allyn Moser and 
I discovered an Arctic Spotted Towhee ( Pipilo maculatus arcticus ) in 
Forest Lawn Cemetery, and subsequently visited this place nearly 
-every day, to feed and watch the bird, an adult male well marked with 
the white spots. On February 11, Dr. Moser found three Oregon Juncos 
(Junco oreganos subsp.) there, and watched them with eight-power 
.glasses for some time at a distance of about 20 feet. We did not see the 
juncos w'hen we visited the spot the following morning, but on the after¬ 
noon of February 12, I saw one of them, apparently a female, and ob¬ 
served it for about 20 minutes with the eight-power glasses at a dis¬ 
tance of less than 20 feet, meanwhile checking with reference books 
for exact identification. Also on February 12, in addition to the tow¬ 
hee and the junco, a Common Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes cafer 
collar is) came to a feeding station under a nearby evergreen, where corn 
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and bread are kept always available for the birds. Thus on February 12 
there were three western bird species present together at the same lo¬ 
cation, well east of their regular breeding range.—FREDERICK W. 
HAECKER, Omaha , Nehr . 

The Relation of Nebraska Shelterbelt Plantings to the State’s Wild 
Life. —Shelterbelt plantings are contributing great benefits to Ne¬ 
braska’s wild life, in that game and insectivorous birds and small game 
animals are using them for food and cover in constantly increasing 
numbers. Apparently the heavy snows and the extremely cold weather 
over the state in the winter of 1939-40 during late December and Jan¬ 
uary have caused upland wild life to congregate in the shelterbelt plant¬ 
ings for the protection afforded by the trees and the proximity of weed 
seeds in the fence rows and crops in the adjoining fields. In many of 
the younger plantings the farmers have put in a row crop of corn, cane, 
milo, kafir, or other sorghum crop to protect the soil from blowing until 
the trees attain adequate size to serve this purpose. These row crops 
are usually left unharvested and “go down” during the winter months, 
making the grain easily accessible to the pheasants, grouse, prairie- 
chickens, quail, and other birds and animals. 

On 46 shelterbelts in the Neligh, Kearney, Alliance, and Columbus, 
Nebraska, planting areas it was estimated that 936 Ring-necked Com¬ 
mon Pheasants, 228 Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 55 Greater Prairie 
Chickens, 67 Bobwhite Quails, 13 Chukar Partridges, and several hun¬ 
dred small insectivorous birds were using the plantings for cover and 
food. This estimate is based on the number of birds seen in approxi¬ 
mately one per cent of the shelterbelts which have been planted in the- 
state during the past five years. Consequently, when even a weighted- 
average number of birds per planting is applied to the total of 2,526 
miles, or approximately 5,000 individual plantings, which are establish¬ 
ed in Nebraska, an astonishing figure results. In all districts there are 
many indications that all types of wild life are making increased use of 
the plantings, as the trees grow older and attain greater size. Badgers, 
coyotes, and foxes are moving into the belts. Large, well-packed trails 
made in the snow by pheasants and rabbits in nearly every planting of 
any size are definite indicators that the belts are used extensively. 

In summer our smaller birds, such as woodpeckers, jays, robins,, 
brown thrashers, catbirds, warblers, orioles, blackbirds, meadowlarks, 
sparrows, and others, throng the shelterbelts. Many of our cooperators- 
feel the number of birds is increasing in the areas where shelterbelts 
have been planted extensively, and the farmers believe that this in¬ 
crease in birds will reduce grasshopper and insect damage in future' 
years. It is very difficult to visualize the full benefits that these plant¬ 
ings will afford to our wild life, and we are watching the developments 
with a great deal of interest. We plan to conduct a survey this spring 
to determine more accurately the number of birds and animals which 
use the plantings.—JOHN L. EMERSON, State Director > Prairie States: 
Forestry Project ? Grand Island } Nebr . 
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The Mockingbird Wintering Near Omaha, Douglas County —Rather 
late in the fall of 1939, while close to the house I heard a rather harsh 
bird note that was new to me. My sister and I watched closely, and soon 
found that the strange note was being emitted by a Mockingbird 
(subsp.). From that time on it seemed not to leave the vicinity of our 
home near the southern edge of the Fontenelle Forest. It sang sweetly 
all fall and ud to two days before Christmas. We were afraid that it 
would die during the long, bitterly cold period of the winter of 1939-40, 
but it survived in apparently fine condition. We kept feed out for it and 
for the other birds all of the time. It cleaned up all of the wild grapes, 
so we cut up California grapes for it. It liked tiny pieces of lean meat 
and suet particularly well.-—MISS ANNIE GILBERT, South Side Sta¬ 
tion Omaha, Nebi\ 

Some Eastern Nebraska Bird Notes for the Winter of 1939-40.— 

William Marsh saw a flock of about 20 Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
in Elnrwood Park, in either late October or early November of 1939. 
European Starlings appeared in the city of Omaha in the fall of 1939 
by the hundreds, and many remained during the following winter. Spar¬ 
row Hawks (subsp.) wintered on my home grounds, and the species was 
noted January 1 at Omaha by Miss Mary Ellsworth and on January 5 
in Washington County by F. W. Haecker. Western Mourning Doves did 
not winter as numerously on the Stoltenberg farms in 1939-40 as in the 
winter of 1938-39. On the other hand, the Western Meadowlark seems 
to have wintered in unusually large numbers in 1939-40 in eastern Ne¬ 
braska and western Iowa. In the Omaha vicinity they were present all 
winter on the O. L. Stoltenberg farm and on my home grounds. William 
Craig counted at least 400 in a drive from Omaha to Genoa, most of 
them between Omaha and Fremont. Mr. Haecker also noted several 
hundred in drives between Omaha and Falls City. 

Misses Mary and Emma Ellsworth saw an Eastern Golden-crowned 
Kinglet in their yard on January 3. In October, 1939, a flock of six 
American Magpies was seen near the Santee Indian caves, near Gretna, 
Sarpy County, by members of the Omaha Nature Study Club. 
Subseqently O. L. Stoltenberg saw a flock of about 20 near DeSoto, 
Washington County, and one or two along the highway between Flor¬ 
ence and Bennington, in Douglas County. Mr. Haecker reports having 
observed them at several points along the Missouri River during the fall, 
and in Washington County on January 5. Also on January 5, Mr. 
Haecker noted a Duck Hawk along the Missouri River, in Burt Coun¬ 
ty. Rudolph Timmler saw a flock of at least 20 Eastern Robins in his 
yard on January 6. 

Mr. Haecker noted the Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, and Northern Blue Jay in Otoe County, and the Harris 
Sparrow and Lapland Longspur (subsp.) in Nemaha County, on Jan¬ 
uary 9. On January 10 he noted the Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.) in 
Richardson County, and on January 11 the Northern Shrike (subsp.) 
in Nemaha County, in which same county on January 18, with the tem¬ 
perature 19 degrees below zero, he noted the American Rough-legged 
Hawk and Eastern Robin. Bronzed Crackles were noted by him in 
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Richardson County, and Western Mourning Doves in Doniphan County,. 
Kansas, on January 19, where the Red-bellied Woodpecker was also- 
noted on February 18. Miss Mary Ellsworth saw a Red-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch at Omaha on February 22, The American Buff-breasted Mer¬ 
ganser was seen by Mr. Haecker in Sarpy County on February 22, the 
Northern Pine Siskin in Douglas County on February 24, and the Nor¬ 
thern Sharp-shinned Hawk on February 25.—L. 0. HORSKY, Omaha t 
Nehr . 

A Very Large and Dark Great Horned Owl at North Platte, Lincoln 
County .—On March 16, 1940, in the canyons near the south end of the 
pasture of the North Platte Experiment Station, I observed a very large 
and very dark colored Great Horned Owl. I followed it about and kept 
it under observation for some time. The Western Great Horned Owl' 

(Bubo virginianus occidentalism in characteristic plumage was fairly 
common around North Platte throughout the winter of 1939-40, but this 
particular bird created special notice because of its large size and very- 
dark color. Although subspecific identifications based on field observa¬ 
tions are not safe, I incline to the opinion that this individual repre¬ 
sented the Northwestern Great Horned Owl (R. r. lagophonus) .—HARRY 
E. WEAKLY, North Platte Experiment Station ; North Platte , Nebr_ 

Some Recent Nebraska Records of the Whooping Crane. —In the 

spring of 1939, Lew Kinsman reported having seen a flock of Whooping 
Cranes ( Grus americana ) near Elwood, Gosper County. This spring. 
(1940) he has again reported seeing a flock of about 15 of them in 
about the same locality, on March 24. 

On March 22, 1940, Dale Godwin and Frank McKain of North 
Platte and I visited a point up the North Platte River, about 10 miles 
west of North Platte, where a large concentration of cranes had been 
reported. When we arrived at the place at about 5 :30 P. M., there was a 
mixture of several thousand Sandhill Brown Cranes and Little Brown 
Cranes scattered about on the sandbars and in the shallow water of the 
river, while on one sandbar about 400 yards distant eight Whooping 
Cranes were visible. Mr. McKain, who approached this flock quite close- 
ly, reported that there were others in it that were hidden from me by an 
island, and that there were 10 or 12 of the Whoopers in all. We could 
not get an exact count, as the flock took to the air and was in such con¬ 
fusion that it was not possible to count the Whooping Cranes. During 
the two hours between 5:30 and 7:30 P. M., I estimated that at least 
25,000 cranes passed up the valley by my observation point. The flight 
was almost continuous, and spread across the valley from its northern 
edge to almost as far as one could see to the southward. We returned ta 
the same spot on March 26, and encountered a very heavy evening 
flight, but not to exceed half the number of birds that we had observed 
on March 22, while no Whooping Cranes whatever were in evidence.!— 
HARRY E. WEAKLY North Platte Experiment Station } North Platte f 
Nebr. 
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DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF THE CHAT IN NEBRASKA 
AND OTHER MISSOURI VALLEY STATES 

By MYRON H. SWENK 

The Chat is our largest member of the Wood Warbler family. The 
genus to which it belongs contains but one species, which ranges in sum¬ 
mer across the more southern parts of the United States from ocean 
to ocean, and includes two subspecies at present recognized, viz., the 
Yellow-breasted Chat of the eastern United States west to eastern Ne¬ 
braska, and the Long-tailed Chat of the western United States east to 
central Nebraska. Both subspecies breed in Nebraska, and, during mi¬ 
grations at least, the Long-tailed Chat occurs over the greater part of 
the state. 

In the Missouri Valley Region, the Yellow-breasted Chat is a very 
common breeder over the entire state of Missouri. In Iowa, it was for¬ 
merly a common summer resident over the southern half of the state, 
especially southeastwardly (Anderson, 1907), but is now fairly rare 
in this area (DuMont, 1934). It has always been a rather rare bird in 
most localities in northern Iowa, especially in the northeastern and 
northwestern corners of that state, but it does occur in summer oc¬ 
casionally northward to Clayton, Floyd, Cerro Gordo, Kossuth and 
Dickinson Counties, and, more commonly, northwestward along the 
Missouri River bottoms from Fremont to Woodbury Counties. In Min¬ 
nesota, it occurs in summer only rarely northward along the streams 
into the extreme southern part of the state, from Fillmore County west 
to Jackson County and north to Rice County (Roberts, 1932). 

It occupies as a breeder most of Kansas east of the 97th meridian, 
following the Arkansas River northwestward about to Sedgwick Coun¬ 
ty, and the Kansas River and its tributaries west about to Riley Coun¬ 
ty. Its breeding area follows up the Blue Rivers through northeastern 
Kansas into southern Nebraska; along the Big Blue about to Beatrice, 
Gage County, and along the Little Blue to south of Hastings, Adams 
County. It also apparent^ follows the Republican River northwestward 
to Webster County, Nebraska. In eastern Nebraska it nests chiefly in 
the Missouri River bottoms, northwest along the Nemaha Rivers across 
Richardson and Nemaha Counties to southeastern Lancaster County, 
west along the Platte River about to Saunders County, northwest up 
the Elkhorn Valley to Cuming and (rarely) Antelope Counties, and up 
the Missouri River itself to opposite the mouth of the James River. In 
the southeastern comer of South Dakota it occurs in the Missouri River 
bottoms to the mouth of the James River and up that stream and its 
tributaries to Sanborn and Beadle Counties. 

The Long-tailed Chat occurs in summer, in suitable habitats in the 
Missouri Valley Region, over most of the Missouri River bottoms across 
the Dakotas, and also along the tributary streams over the entire area 
lying west and south of the Missouri River, which stream marks the 
eastern edge of its breeding range in these states. In Nebraska it breeds 
along the Niobrara River and its tributaries east to its mouth, along the 
heads of the North and Middle Loup Rivers and the Dismal River in the 
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Sandhill Region, along the South Platte and tributaries east to the 
forks, and along the Republican and its tributaries east about to Red- 
willow County. In northwestern Kansas it breeds in the valleys of the 
numerous small streams east to about the 100th meridan, and in west- 
central and southwestern Kansas along the valleys of the Smoky Hill, 
Arkansas and Cimarron Rivers and their principal tributaries, east 
about to the 99th meridian. There is thus a fairly broad belt along the 
99th meridian in central Nebraska and along the 98th meridian in cen¬ 
tral Kansas where the species apparently occurs as a migrant only. 

The first Nebraska record of the Yellow-breasted Chat is that of 
Thomas Say (1823), who reported the “Yellow-breasted Chat (of Wil¬ 
son)” among numerous species observed by him at Engineer Cantonment 
(Fort Calhoun, Washington County) between September 19, 1819 and 
June 6, 1820. Maxmilian von Wied (1843) found this species, which 
he called the “Green Icteria”, in Cass County on May 13, 1834, where 
it “incessantly poured forth its song, which contains a strope similar 
to that of the nightingale.” The record published by Baird (1858) of a 
female Yellow-breasted Chat (No. 8195, U. S. N. M.) collected by J. G. 
Cooper at the “Nemaha river, K. T.” on July 16, 1857, pertains to Rich¬ 
ardson County, Nebraska. M. R. Audubon (1897) mentioned that J. J. 
Audubon in his journal recorded the “Yellow-breasted Chat” as “ex¬ 
tremely abundant” on May 21, 1843, along the Knox and Boyd Coun¬ 
ties shores, a record that probably refers to the Long-tailed Chat, 
which form was then probably unknown to Audubon. The first un¬ 
questionable Nebraska records of the then recently differentiated 
Long-tailed Chat are those published by S. F. Baird (1858) of three 
speciments taken in what is now Nebraska. Two of these (Nos. 8841, 
female, and 8842, male, U. S. N. M.) were taken by F. V. Hayden, with 
Lieutenant Warren’s party, along the Middle Loup River(=“Loup 
Fork”), in Cherry County northwest of Mullen, on August 5 (1857), 
and according to Baird were “apparently young'” birds, indicating local 
breeding. The other (No. 8778, U. S. N. M.) was taken at the “Forks of 
the Platte River”, in Lincoln County near North Platte, on August 13, 
1857, by J. G. Cooper, with W. M. Magraw’s party. Baird’s other re¬ 
cords of a male (No. 4725) taken in “Nebraska” on May 17, 1856, by 
Hayden, and a male (No. 5649) taken on the “Platte River” on August 
21, 1856, by W. S. Wood, with Lieutenant Bryan’s party, pertain to 
South Dakota and Wyoming, respectively. 

S. Aughey (1878) reported observing the Yellow-breasted Chat 
capturing grasshoppers on the wing in southeastern Nebraska (prob¬ 
ably Richardson County) in September of both 1874 and 1876, and re¬ 
ported it as found over the greater part of the state, breeding at least 
in the eastern part. He was unable to distinguish between the two sub¬ 
species, but thought probably the Nebraska birds all represented the 
Long-tailed Chat. L. Bruner (1901), in discussing the breeding birds 
of Nebraska, referred to the Yellow-breasted Chat as “quite common 
as a breeder in the state, especially in eastern portions”, while the Long¬ 
tailed Chat he recorded as a breeder in Sioux County, on the authority 
of R. H. Wolcott. J. C. Crawford, Jr. (1901) reported for the Long- 
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tailed Chat that in Sioux County in 1900 “each thicket of underbrush 
seemed to have one, but although several were shot at none were se¬ 
cured.” He has reported (in mss. notes) that it was first noted between 
Crawford and Harrison on May 18, 1900. J. S. Hunter (1901) re¬ 
corded the Long-tailed Chat (but under the name Yellow-breasted 
Chat) as present along the Niobrara River Valley in Cherry Coun¬ 
ty, where its “mellow whistle sounded above all others except the ‘Bob- 
white’ of the Quail”. Merritt Cary (1902) recorded the Long-tailed Chat 
as one of the characteristic breeding birds in Sioux County, occurring 1 
“throughout the region, wherever there are suitable thickets for nesting 
sites. A characteristic bird of the shrubberv”. M. A. Carriker, Jr. (1902) 
reported on the breeding of the Long-tailed Chat in Sioux County, stat¬ 
ing that “the birds were abundant, frequenting the thickets along the 
valley streams, where they kept themselves and nests well hidden away. 
Several nests were found, the time for fresh eggs being about the 1st 
of July.” Sioux County breeding specimens collected in Monroe Canyon, 
in 1901 by M. A. Carriker, Jr., and at Glen, in 1910 by J. T. Zimmer, 
have been examined by M. H. Swenk and identified definitely as the 
Long-tailed subspecies. At the turn of the century, therefore, the Long¬ 
tailed Chat was generally regarded as the breeding bird of Sioux County 
only, or at most of northwestern Nebraska, while the breeding Chats of 
the remainder of the state were thought to be of the eastern subspecies. 

Specimens of Chats collected in 1902 by J. E. Wallace at Valentine, 
Cherry County, on June 7, and M. H. Swenk along the Niobrara River 
at about the Brown-Rock County line, on June 18, which proved to be 
decidedly of the Long-tailed subspecies, supplemented by field observa¬ 
tions made by Swenk from Rock County to the mouth of the Niobrara, 
showed that the Long-tailed Chat occupied the entire Niobrara River 
Valley across the state, being abundant westwardly and gradually de¬ 
creasing in commonness toward the east, until it was relatively scarce 
at the mouth of that stream. A few specimens seen from east-central 
Nebraska seemed less typically Long-tailed Chats, while a few seen 
from along the eastern ridge of the state were decidedly Yellow¬ 
breasted Chats. Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk (1904), therefore, recorded 
the Yellow-breasted Chat as “an abundant summer resident and breeder 
along the eastern edge of the state and a little westward; arriving the 
first week in May, breeding from late in May to July, departing in the 
middle of September”, and assigning to this subspecies breeding loca¬ 
tions as Peru, Nemaha County, Weeping Water, Cass County, Lincoln, 
Lancaster County, and Omaha, Douglas County. The same authors re¬ 
garded the Long-tailed Chat as “the common form of the state, occur¬ 
ring over the whole state during migrations”, and assigned Valentine, 
Cherry County, Thedford, Thomas County, Neligh, Antelope County, 
West Point, Cuming County, Holdrege, Phelps County, Lincoln, Lan¬ 
caster County, and Beatrice, Gage County, as localities of occurrence. 
The present paper, which is designed to collect and analyze our present 
amplified information about the distribution and migration of these two 
races of the Chat, substantially corroborates the general conclusions 
above given. R. H. Wolcott (1909) referred to the Yellow-breasted Chat 
as an Austral Zone species, with the form of more eastward distribution 
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belonging to the Carolinian Fauna, and the Long-tailed Chat as of more 
westward distribution and belonging to the Upper Sonoran Fauna,, but 
did not undertake more definitely to restrict the ranges of the two sub¬ 
species in the state. 

The Yellow-breasted Chat winters along the coast and at the lower 
elevations of the Mexican states of Vera Cruz, Puebla, Tabasco, Cam¬ 
peche and Yucatan, back from the coast to an altitude of 4,000 feet, 
south and west over the lower parts of eastern Oaxaca and Chiapas to 
the Pacific Coast. It is also known to winter in Central America south 
through Guatemala to eastern Nicaragua and Costa Rica. It reaches 
this winter home partly by land migration through Texas and south¬ 
ward along the east coast of Mexico, but mostly by a direct flight 
across the Gulf of Mexico. The Long-tailed Chat winters on the west 
Mexican coast and in the higher central Mexican plateaus, from Chi¬ 
huahua south and east to the Atlantic slope in southern Mexico 
(Oaxaca), which seems to be about the southern limit of its wintering 
range. Both forms enter and migrate northward through the southern 
United States during April (W. W. Cooke, 1904a, 1904b; A. O. U. Check- 
List, 1931). The Yellow-breasted Chats that come up the Mississippi 
Valley do not reach the latitute of southern Nebraska (40°) before 
early May. The Long-tailed Chats that breed in Nebraska evidently 
move northward along the eastern foothills of the Rocky Mountains, 
across eastern New Mexico, extreme western Texas, eastern Colorado 
and western Kansas, reaching western Nebraska around the middle of 
May, about the same time as does the Yellow-breasted Chat in east- 
central Nebraska. 

M. H. Swenk noted the first arrival of the Yellow-breasted Chat 
at Falls City, Richardson County, on May 4, 1904, when it was common 
in yards in town. G. A. Coleman noted two newly arrived Chats at 
Peru, Nemaha County, on May 5, 1889, and reported it as common there 
by May 11. He also reported it as a common breeder (Bruner, 1896), 
and specimens collected by him there were identified by M. H. Swenk 
as definitely of the eastern race. M. A. Carriker, Jr. found it to be a 
breeding bird in eastern Otoe County, in the vicinity of Nebraska City, 
and collected a set of four partially incubated eggs of it there on June 
9, 1898. At Rock Bluff, Cass County, G. E. Hudson and John Morrison 
found it common in the shrubbery on May 14, 1933, where Hudson col¬ 
lected a pair (Nos. 558, male, and 559, female, Hudson collection), 
which M. H. Swenk has studied and identified as typical Yellow-breas¬ 
ted Chats (N. B. R., i, p. 82). In a trip to the same locality within the 
nesting season, on May 30 to June 1, 1936, G. E. Hudson, P. T. Gilbert 
and Otis Wade found it again present very commonly (N. B. R., v, p. 9). 
Bruner (1896) reported it as a breeder at Weeping Water, Cass County, 
and G. E. Hudson found it there on May 12, 1934 (N. B. R., ii, p. 63). 
The N. O. U. field party found it along the Platte River bottoms between 
South Bend, Cass County, and Ashland, Saunders County, on May 16, 
1931 (L. (). I. No. 60, p. 6). 

The Yellow-breasted Chat has long been known to be a common to 
abundant summer resident in suitable habitats in the Omaha vicinity. 
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I. S'. Trostler, who was active in ornithology in that vicinity in the 
1890’s, called it “an abundant summer resident”, arriving early in May, 
breeding from May 26 to June 24, and departing from September 1 to 
10 (Bruner, 1896). L. Skow reported that both the Yellow-breasted Chat 
•and the Long-tailed Chat bred in the Omaha vicinity (Bruner, 1896), but 
he was unquestionably in error as regards the last-mentioned form, 
which is at most only a migrant there. Bruner (1896) also listed the 
Yellow-breasted Chat as a breeder in the Omaha \icinity. S. R. Towne 
(N. B. R., iv, p. 6) called this bird “the greatest clown of all bird life”, 
and stated that while it “abounds” in the Omaha vicinity, “the East 
Omaha region was formerly better for them than now. Much of the 
timber has been removed.” Dates of first arrival in the Omaha vicinity 
in 1915 and during 13 of the 15 springs from 1925 to 1939, inclusive, 
were Mav 1, 1927 (Mi; L. 0. I. No. 23, Supp., p. 1), May 5, 1935 (ON 
SC; N. B. R., iii, pp. 91 and 112), May 7, 1930 (Mi; L. 6. I. No. 51, p. 
8), May 8, 1915 (NOU; Proc. N. 0. U., vi, p. 53), May 8, 1926 (Mi; L. 
■0. I. No. 17, p. 7 and No. 18, Supp., p. 1), May 9, 1925 (E; L. 0. I. No. 
7, Supp., p. 1), May 9, 1937 (Ro; N. B. R., iv, p. 64), May 10, 1936 
(ONSC: N. B. R., iv, p. 64), May 11, 1928 (Mi; L. 0. I. No. 32, p. 5 and 
No. 33, Supp., p. 1), May 11, 1938 (in Pottawattamie County, Iowa, Hk; 
N. B. R., vii, p. 14), May 13, 1933 (Sh; N. B. R., i, pp. 71 and 78), May 
13, 1939 (E; N. B. R., vii, p. 36), May 15, 1932 (Mi; L. 0. I. No. 66, p. 
14 and Supp., p. 1) and May 16, 1929 (Mi; L. 0. I. No. 43, Supp., 
p. 1), an average date of about May 10. Robert Overing noted it about 
Horseshoe Lake in Fontenelle Forest on July 13, 1936 (N. B. R., iv, p. 
88), where it w T as evidently breeding. 

In the Lincoln vicinity the Yellow-breasted Chat is the exclusive 
summering form, and it is a rare summer resident and breeder in the 
shrubbery in the heavier woods along Salt Creek, southeast of Lincoln. 
During migrations it occurs also in the shrubbery within the city. Dates 
•of spring arrival at Lincoln in 16 years were May 5, 1900 (W), May 6, 
1899 (W), May 7, 1933 (Wi; N. B. R., i, pp. 68‘and 78), May 8, 1919 
(D), May 11, 1.937 (Wi; N. B. R., vi, p. 64), May 12, 1890 (Hg), Mav 
12, 1934 (Wi; N. B. R., ii, p. 87), May 13, 1908 (Z), May 15, 1909 (Z), 
May 16, 1926 (Wr; L. O. I. No. 17, p. 8 and No. 18, Supp., p. 1) May 17, 
1914 (D), May 17, 1925 (Wr; L. O. I. No. 7, Supp., p. 1). May 17, 1931 
(Je; L. 0. I. No. 60, p. 9 and Supp., p. 1), May 18, 1920 (M), May 24, 
1931 (Hu and Je; L. O. I. No. 60, p. 9), and May 26, 1929 (Wh; L. O. I. 
No. 43, Supp., p. 1), an average date of about May 14, or four days 
later than the average for the Omaha vicinity. The 1908 and 1909 dates 
■above given are based on specimens collected, and identified by M. H. 
Swenk and J. T. Zimmer as the Yellow-breasted Chat. 

Bruner (1896) reports this bird as a breeder at Lincoln, but the 
•only definite breeding records of the Yellow-breasted Chat for the Lin¬ 
coln vicinity are two by R. H. Wolcott made in 1898. He found these 
"birds in the shrubbery at the Rock Island trestle south of Lincoln on 
June 4 and 11 and discovered a nest on June 18. Then on June 25, he 
found a nest with three eggs and two eggs of the Eastern Cowbird one 
mile north of Saltillo. The bird was flushed from the nest and remained 
in the vicinity while the eggs were being collected, skulking about among 
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the trees and bushes and uttering an occasional note of concern. All 
five eggs were fresh, and the set is in the collection of the Department 
of Zoology of the University of Nebraska. 

Mrs. 0. W. Ritchey found a form of the Chat as a migrant at 
David City, Butler County, in the spring of 1933, prior to May 15 (N. 
B. R., i, p. 86). L. Bruner (1896) recorded the Yellow-breasted Chat as 
a breeding bird at Bellevue, Sarpy County, and also at West Pointy 
Cuming County; but later Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk (1904) incorrectly 
referred all of the West Point records to the Long-tailed Chat. Merritt 
Cary (1900) probably correctly regarded the Yellow-breasted Chat as 
the form that summered rarely, May 17 to September 10, farther up the 
Elkhorn River Valley, around Neligh, Antelope County, but the birds 
that he found there commonly as migrants probably also included many 
Long-tailed Chats. T. C. Stephens (1937) reported the Yellow-breasted 
Chat as “a fairly common resident in the scrubby second growth in the 
hills facing the Missouri River”, in Dakota County. At Sioux City, Iowa, 
it arrived on May 17, 1913, and May 22, 1911, these dates averaging 
May 19 (mss. notes). Mrs. J. R, Swain identified a Chat, believed to 
have been the Long-tailed Chat, at Greeley, Greeley County, on May 4, 
1933 (N. B. R., i, p. 74). In the old B. J. Olson collection at Kearney 
wei'e several specimens collected by Mr. Olson on the Dismal River in 
Thomas County. All of these Avere examined by M. H. Swenk and found 
to be quite definitely referable to the Long-tailed Chat. One of them 
had a tail 82 mm. long. J. T. Zimmer (1913) found the Long-tailed Chat 
to be a common breeder in the thickets of the river valleys of Thomas 
County, and discovered a nest containing four eggs about five or six 
feet up in a willow tree on the Halsey Forest Reserve on June 9, 1911. 
W. C. Smith (mss. notes) collected a Long-tailed Chat in Long Pine 
Canyon, Brown County, on May 22, 1913. F. J. Keller identified a Chat 
at Antioch, Sheridan County, on May 26, 1931 (L. O. I. No. 61, p. 3). 
The status of the Long-tailed Chat in Sioux County has already been 
rather fully discussed, but it may be added that M. A. Carriker, Jr. 
took two sets of eggs there in 1901, one of four fresh eggs along Dead 
Man’s Creek on June 29, and one of four slightly incubated eggs in 
Warbonnet Canyon on July 6. 

Amos Pvfer recorded the Yellow-breasted Chat from Lanham, 
Gage County, on May 12, 1893, and F. A. Colby reported it to Bruner 
(1896) from Beatrice after seeing a mounted specimen collected there 
by Fred Westphal. In the vicinity of Beatrice, during the years 1898 to 
1901, inclusive, birds identified in the field as the Yellow-breasted Chat 
or Long-tailed Chat were noted repeatedly in the spring by M. H. 
Swenk, but were all (probably erroneously) referred to the Long¬ 
tailed Chat by Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk (1904). Mrs. C. W. McCas- 
kill reported the eastern form from the same locality on May 16, 1927 
(L. O. I. No. 23, p. 4). 

The Yellow-breasted Chat is a common migrant and rare summer 
resident in the vicinity of Fairbury, Jefferson County, along the Little 
Blue River and Rose Creek. The Misses Susie and Agness Callaway 
have furnished a rather complete record of its first dates of spring ar- 
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rival covering- 14 of the past 15 years (1925 to 1939, inclusive, except 
1930). These dates are May 4, 1932 (L. 0. I. No. 66, p. 8 and Supp., p. 
1), May 4, 1933 (N. B. R.,'i, pp. 71 and 78), May 5, 1926 (L. 0. L No. 
17, p. 9 and No. 18, Supp., p. l) r May 9, 1928 (L. 0. I. No. 32, p. 6 and 
No. 33, Supp., p. 1), May 9, 1939 (N. B. R., vii, pp. 30 and 41), May 10, 
1935 (N. B. R., iii, pp. 93 and 112), May 10, 1938 (N. B. R., vi, p. 40), 
May 11, 1937 (N. B. R., vi, p. 11), May 12, 1927 (L. O. I. No. 23, Supp., 
p. 1), May 12, 1931 (L. 0. I. No. 60, p. 6), May 12, 1936 (N. B. R., iv, p. 
64), May 13, 1925 (L. O. I. No. 1 } Supp., p. 1), May 15, 1934 (N. B. R., ii, 
pp. 71, 82 and 87), and May 16, 1929 (L. O. L No. 43, p. 6 and Supp., 
p. 1), an average date of about May 10, the same as for the Omaha 
vicinity. The Callaway sisters banded a summering individual of the 
Yellow-breasted Chat on June 6, 1936 (N. B. R., iv, p. 89). It is very 
probable, however, that many of the above migration dates for Fairburv 
apply to the Dong-tailed Chat.. 

Apparently at Superior, Nuckolls County, the Chat is chiefly a 
migrant. It was first noted there in the spring on May 9, 1929 (SBC; L. 
O. I. No. 43, p. 8 and Supp., p. 1), May 14, 1934 (Jh; N. B. R. ii, p. 73), 
May 14, 1938 (N. 0. U, field day; N. B. R., vi, p. 47), May 17, 1925 
(SBC; L. O. I. No. 7, Supp., p. 1), and May 22, 1939 (Jh; N. B. R„ 
viii, p. 16), an average date of about May 15. The bird first noted by 
Mrs. H. C. Johnston on May 14, 1934, remained in her yard until May 
28, on which day it sang all day, from early morning until the sun went 
down (N. B. R., ii, p. 73). We have no direct evidence as to which sub¬ 
species are concerned in these migration dates, but it is not improbable 
that they include records of both the Yellow-breasted and Long-tailed 
Chats. It is likely, also, that the Yellow-breasted Chat rarely nests in 
this locality. 

At Red Cloud, Webster County, unquestionably both the Yellow¬ 
breasted Chat and the Long-tailed Chat occur during migrations, and 
the Yellow-breasted Chat is with little doubt a rare breeder in that lo¬ 
cality, though no nests have actually been found. The earliest spring 
dates are May 9, 1936 (L; N. B. R., iv, pp. 64 and 94), May 9, 1937 (T; 
N. B. R., v, p. 64),, May 15, 1925 (L; L. O. I. No. 7, Supp., p. 1), 
Mav 16, 1931 (L; L. 0. I. No. 60, p. 7 and Supp., p. 1), May 19, 1935 (T; 
N. B. ID, iii, pp. 100 and 112), and May 22, 1938 (T; N. B. R. vi, p. 40), 
an average date of May 15 for the six years. On May 19, 1935, Mrs. 
Trine noted two Chats, both of which remained about her yard until 
May 26. They became quite tame, and she fed them moistened bread at 
the back door. She distinguished them by the white line over the eye, 
which was broad in one bird and only about one-third as wide in the 
other. On May 28, another Chat, with the line over the eve still narrow¬ 
er, put in an appearance, but it remained only the one day (N. B. R., iii, 
p. 100). Mr. Ludlow also reported that a pair of Chats first seen May 
20, 1935, remained over May 21 to 23, inclusive (N. B. R. iii, p. 99). 
The Chat noted by Mr. Ludlow on May 9, 1936, was seen again on Mav 
10, and Mrs. Trine saw one on May 1.3 of that year (N. B. R., iv, p. 94). 
The bird above recorded by Mrs. Trine for May 22, 1938 was one found 
■on the road near Red Cloud. It had just, been killed by a car, as its body 
was still warm and limp. Mrs. Trine cheeked this bird carefully and 
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identified it as the eastern form, because of its relatively short tail,, 
lesser total length, and coloration. But two days later, on May 24, 1938, 
she saw in her yard a Chat that she identified definitely as a Long¬ 
tailed Chat. It came on her doorstep a few feet away, and she had an 
excellent opportunity for observing its coloration, which was that of 
the Long-tailed Chat (N. B. R., vi, pp. 30-31). Mrs. Trine watched a 
Chat all day long on the very late date of June 14, 1938, which indi¬ 
cates that the species rarely breeds in that locality (N. B. R., vi, p. 21). 

Members of the Brooking Bird Club have furnished a record of the 
first dates of spring arrival of the Chat (subsp.) in the Hastings, 
Adams County, vicinity for 1919 and 1920 and for 14 of the past 15 
years (1925 to 1939, inclusive, except 1936). These dates are May 10, 
1919 (M), May 10, 1928 (BBC; L. O. I. No. 32, p. 7 and No. 33, Supp., 
p. 1), May 10, 1930 (BBC; L. O. I. No. 51, Supp., p. 1), May 12,, 1927 
(BBC; L. O. I. No. 23, Supn., p. 1), May 13, 1934 (J and Jo; N. B. R„ ii, 
pp. 73 and 87), May 14, 1939 (Y; N. B. R., viii, p. 41), May 15, 1925 (J; 
L. O. I. No. 7, Supp., p. 1) May 15, 1926 (BBC; L. O. I. No. 17, p. 10 
and No. 18, Supp., p. 1), May 15, 1932 (BBC; L. 0. I. No. 66, p. 9 and 
Supp., p. 1), May 15, 1938 (Rw;N. B. R., vi,p.40), May 16,1931 (Jo and 
Fir; L. O. I. No. 60, p. 8 and Supp., p. 1\ May 17, 1937 (Jo; N. B. R., 
v, p. 64), May 18, 1920 (B), May 18, 1929 (BBC; L. O. I. No. 43, p. 7 
and Supp.., p. 1), May 18, 1;935 (Sy; N. B. R., iii, pp. 95, 97 and 112), 
and May 20, 1933 (BBC; N. B. R., i, pp. 73, 78 and 81), an average of 
about May 15. 

With little doubt both the Yellow-breasted Chat and the Long¬ 
tailed Chat are represented in these Hastings vicinity migration dates. 
The May 18, 1920, date is based on a male specimen collected at In¬ 
land, Clay County, by A. M. Brooking and now No. 2634-A in his col¬ 
lection. This specimen measures (in mm.), total length, 188, wing, 80,. 
and tail, 81, and is clearlv the Long-tailed Chat. An adult male collected 
at Briekton, Adams County, May 10, 1919, with little doubt migrating, 
in the collection of M. H. Swenk, also represents a very large typical 
specimen of the Long-tailed Chat (wing, 80.5, tail, 85.5). 

During the summer of 1929, the Chat was found nesting along the 
Little Blue River south of Hastings, according to Mrs, A. M. Jones (L. 
O. I. No. 44, p. 6). George E. Hudson found the Chat commonly present 
during the period from June 6 to 9, 1937, in the Hastings vicinity, where 
it was probably again breeding that season (N. B. R., vi, p. 13). The 
probabilities are that the breeding birds in this vicinity are referable to 
the Yellow-breasted Chat. 

C. A. Black has reported the Chat as a common migrant at Kear¬ 
ney, Buffalo County, but does not know it to summer there. A male 
specimen in his collection has a tail only 78 mm. long, which probably 
represents an immature Long-tailed Chat. Harold Turner has recorded 
what was believed to be the Long-tailed Chat from Holstein, Adams 
County, on May 16, 1935 (N. B. R., iii, p. 97). Dr. H. Hapeman has re¬ 
corded the Long-tailed Chat for Minden, Kearney County, on May 13,. 
1928 (L. 0. I. No. 32, p. 10). J. Earl Ludwick (mss. notes) reported it 
as a common breeder at McCook, Redwillow County, in the 1890’s. 
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In the North Platte vicinity, the earliest arrivals of the Chat have 
been reported for May 7, 1937 (Cl; N. B. R., v, p. 64), May 8, 1938 (Cl; 
N. B. R.,vi, p. 40),May 13,1939 (To; N. B. R.,vii,pp. 41 and 47), May 16, 
1936 (To; N. B. R., iv, pp. 64 and 74), and May 22, 1935 (NPBC; N. B. 
R., iii, p. 102), an average date for the five years of about May 13. 
What were identified in the field as Long-tailed Chats were seen on the 
N. 0. U. field days on May 16, 1936, and May 13, 1939 (N. B. R., iv, p. 
74, and vii, p. 47). Additional to the evidently breeding record of J. G. 
Cooper for August 13, 1857, already mentioned, H. E. Weakly saw a 
Long-tailed Chat on the North Platte Substation grounds in July, 
1935, all of which indicates that it is an occasional breeder in that lo¬ 
cality. Probably all of the migrants through the North Platte vicinity 
are the western subspecies. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. W. Glandon have reported the spring arrival of the 
Chat for five seasons at Stapleton, Logan County 1 . The dates are May 
9, 1934 (N. B. R., ii, pp. 77 and 87), May 11,, 1935 (N. B. R., iii, pp. 
L04-112), May 17, 1938 (N. B. R., vi, p. 40), May 24, 1937 (N. B. R., vi, 
p. 64), and May 24, 1939 (N. B. R., vii, p. 41), an average date for the 
five years of about May 17. The birds seen at Stapleton are regarded as 
Long-tailed Chats, and while the species is common in migrations, it is 
not known to summer in that vicinity (N. B. R., ii, p. 35). 

Chats migrate through the Lincoln vicinity during late August and 
in September. The earliest available fall date is August 26, 1932 (Wi;. 
L. 0. I. No. 67, p. 4), when a bird was noted, that was joined on August 
31 by another, both remaining throughout the day. The same observer 
noted the species again on August 26, 1936 (Wi; N. B. R., iv, p. 87) and 
on September 2, 1931 (Wi; L. O. I. No. 63, p. 2). On September 16, 
1939, Mrs. George O. Smith nicked up a dead female Chat from her 
driveway and gave it to M. H. Swenk for preservation. This specimen 
is unquestionably a Long-tailed Chat. The latest fall date for Lincolm 
is September 26, 1935 (Sw; N. B. R., iii, p. 148). F. J. Brezee has re¬ 
corded the Long-tailed Chat from Lincoln (Bruner, 1896). Unquestion¬ 
ably both the Yellow-breasted Chat and the Long-tailed Chat migrate 
through the Lincoln vicinity during last August and in September, but 
sufficient specimens are not available to indicate the relative common¬ 
ness of the two forms. 

At Superior, Nuckolls County, we have evidence of individual Chats 
prolonging their sojourn in the fall migration, as already recorded for 
the spring migration. Mrs. George L. Day has reported (N. B. R., iii, p. 
105) that in the fall of 1934 a Chat stayed with them long and late, 
feasting on the watermelons provided for the birds. At Red Cloud, Web¬ 
ster County, C. S. Ludlow reported that the Chat (subsp.) was noted on 
September 9, 1938 (N. B. R., viii, p. 7) and that one was present at the 
pool on his place from September 14 to 18, 1934 (N. B. R., iii, p. 18). 
Mrs. A. H. Jones noted one at Hastings, Adams County, September 15, 
1939 (N. B. R., viii, p. 23) and the Brooking Bird Club reported one on 
September 17, 1926 (L. 0. I. No. 19, p. 3). R. E. Weir collected an im¬ 
mature male Long-tailed Chat in Monroe Canyon, Sioux County, on 
August 27, 1921. 
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Fig-. 1—Distribution and migration of the Chat in the Missouri Valley 
States. Vertical hatching shows the breeding range of the Yellow-breasted 
Chat, diagonal hatching that of the Dong-tailed Chat. Round spots show some 
known breeding and migration stations of the Yellow-breasted Chat, square 
ones stations of the Dong-tailed Chat. In Nebraska, the Dong-tailed Chat 
breeds exclusively above 2,000 feet elevation, except in the Niobrara River 
Valley east of the Keyapaha-Rock County line, while the Yellow-breasted 
Chat breeds from around 2,000 feet to the west down to a little less than 900 
feet of elevation eastwardly. Average dates of spring arrival in April (St. 
Douis, Missouri) and in May (all other localities) are shown by numerals 
along the principal northward lines of migration. Note the rapid movement 
of the Yellow-breasted Chat north in Iowa to latitude 40 degrees, and then 
its very slow further spread into northern Iowa and Minnesota, except along 
the Missouri River Valley bottom. Also its slow westward and northward 
spread in eastern Nebraska along the Dittle and Big Blue, Nemaha and Elk- 
horn Rivers in northeastern Kansas and eastern Nebraska. The influx of 
the Dong-tailed Chat from the southwest along the South Platte and Nio¬ 
brara Rivers to the heads of the Doup Rivers in the northern Nebraska sand¬ 
hills closely parallels the movement of the Yellow-breasted Chat farther east 
The two easternmost North Dakota migration records of the Dong-tailed 
Chat represent single (not average) arrival dates, and are shown in paren¬ 
theses. 
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The Yellow-breasted Chats of' southeastern Nebraska agree fairly 
well in size with those from farther east. Four adult males from Nema¬ 
ha, Cass and Lancaster Counties measure (in mm.) : Length, 176-189 
(179.9) ; extent, 231; wing, 73.6-78 (76.1) ; tail, 73-77 (75.4; tarsus, 25; 
culmen 13-15 (14) * depth of bill at base, 6.5. A Cass County female 
measures: 182; 240; 77; 75; 26.3; 15; 7. A series of eight adult male 
specimens of the Long-tailed Chat from central and western Nebraska 
measure as follows, 177-190 (183); 228-267 (243); 76.5-80.5 (78.6); 
78-85.5 (81.7); 26-26.7 (26.4); 13.5-15.5 (14.4); 6.8-7 (6.9). A series 
of three adult females give the following parallel measurements: 182 
187 (184); 247-256 (251.5); 76.5-81.5 (79.0); 79-82 (80.3); 26.5-27 
(26.6): 13,5-15 (14.5): 7. Nebraska breeding specimens of the Long- 
tailed Chat average distinctly less in length of wing and tail than speci¬ 
mens from northern California, and are about intermediate in size as 
compared with birds from Montana and eastern Colorado on the one 
hand and birds from western Texas and southern Arizona on the other. 
It is not unlikely that the Long-tailed Chat as at present recognized- 
may prove to embrace more than one valid subspecies. 

It is interesting that there seem to be no records of the Long-tailed 
Chat having been taken during migrations in the states of Minnesota, 
Iowa or Missouri. It is probable that this is due more to insufficient 
collecting or inadequate identification, or both, rather than to the actual 
absence of this subspecies as a migrant in these three states. 

The names of the persons and organizations responsible for the mi¬ 
gration dates used in this paper, and of the N. O. U. publications re¬ 
ferred to therein, are indicated in the text by symbols,, of which the 
following is the key: B=A. M. Brooking, BBC=Brooking Bird Club, Cl 
=Mrs. Carl N. Collister. D=R. W. Dawson, E—Miss Mary Ellsworth, 
Flr=Mrs. J. D. Fuller, LIg=D. A. Haggard, TIk=F. W. Haecker, Hu 
=George E. Hudson, J=Mrs. A. H. Jones, Je=IIarold C. Jones, 
Jh=Mrs. H. C. Johnston, Jo=Mrs. A. M. Jones, L. O. L=Letter of In¬ 
formation of the N. O. U., L=Charles S. Ludlow, M=C. E. Mickel, Mi= 
C. A. Mitchell, N. B. R. =Nebraska Bird Review, N. O. U.=Nebraska 
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Some Winter and Early Spring Bird Notes from Superior, Nuckolls 
County. —I saw two flocks of Western Mourning Doves on December 24, 
1939, and people have been reporting them present during February and 
March of 1940, so I think they may be put down definitely as wintering 
here in 1939-40. European Starlings were also present in the Superior 
vicinity during the past winter. On March 10, 1940, while driving 
through the park at the west edge of Superior I saw more Eastern 
Common Bluebirds than I have ever seen here at one time. On March 17, 
on my first spring bird walk, I noted the Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk 
(subsp.), Western Mourning Dove, Eastern Hairy and Downy Wood¬ 
peckers, Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Eastern 
Robin, Western Meadowlark, Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.), Bronzed 
Grackle, Eastern Cardinal, American Goldfinch (subsp.), Eastern Slate- 
colored Junco, Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Eastern Chipping 
Sparrow and Song Sparrow (subsp.).—MBS. EARLE LIONBERGER, 
Superior } Nebr . 

The 1940 Spring Waterfowl Migration in Central Nebraska. —On 

March 26, 1940, while driving along the highway through Buffalo, Daw¬ 
son, and eastern Lincoln Counties, I noted an abundance of migrating 
waterfowl. The Northern American Coot was noted near Elm Creek, 
Buffalo County. Near Overton, Dawson County, I saw flocks of Brown 
Cranes (subsp.) flying in the Platte River Valley. Local residents in¬ 
formed me that these birds had been numerous since early in the month. 
All the way across Dawson County I saw many flocks of Lesser Snow 
Geese flying north. They were especially numerous between Lexington 
and Darr. West of Darr the flocks were fewer, and in Lincoln County 
there were but few geese, but ducks of various species were numerous. 
Thick-billed Red-winged Blackbirds were abundant in the sloughs along 
the road all through western Dawson and eastern Lincoln Counties. 
Five days earlier, on March 21, I saw literally tens of thousands of 
geese—Lesser Snow, Canada (subsp.) and Blue Geese, principally— 
flying above the Platte River east of Fremont. Many were flying high, 
but most of them low, only a few hundred feet above the ground, and 
quite a number alighted in the cornfields. The few flocks that were seen 
were flying much higher.—DON B. WHELAN, Lincoln t Nebr . 



The Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union will hold its Forty-first Annual 
Meeting on Friday, May 10, 1940, at Omaha, Nebraska, and its Thirty- 
sixth Annual Field Day on Saturday, May 11, with an additional Histori¬ 
cal Field Day on Sunday, May 12. All of these meetings and field days 
will be held under the sponsorship of the Omaha Nature Study Club as 
host organization. The beautiful Joslyn Memorial building at 22nd and 
Dodge Streets will be the headquarters for the meeting. Registration will 
begin on Friday at 10:00 A. M. in the Omaha Camera Room on the ground 
floor of the Memorial. The registration fee of $1.00 includes the plate 
at the annual banquet and the field trip luncheon. Special exhibits of 
bird paintings by Max Brasher, Kent, Connecticut, bird photographs and 
paintings by Nebraska artists, bird wood carvings by F. J. Keller of 
Antioch, Nebraska, and exhibits by the Wild Flower Preservation So¬ 
ciety of Washington, D. C., the Fontenelle Forest Association of Omaha, 
and the Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission, will be in 
place. 

The business session will start at 11:00 A. M. sharp in the Lecture 
Room of the Memorial. After the noon recess,, the business session will 
be resumed at 1:00 P. M., and at its close, scheduled for 2:00 P. M., 
there will be a conducted tour of the Joslyn Memorial, leading to the 
Lecture Hall for the afternoon presentation of a program on “Nebras¬ 
ka’s Bird Heritage”. The President’s address on “Nebraska’s Varied 
Flora as a Habitat for a Much Varied and Abundant Bird Fauna” will 
be given starting at 3:00 P. M. This will be followed by addresses upon 
“Nebraska’s Bird Life—Past and Present” by F. W. Haecker of Omaha 
and “What the U. S. Biological Survey is Doing for Conservation in Ne¬ 
braska” by Clyde L. Licking, the Biological Survey Game Management 
Agent located at Omaha, motion pictures on bird banding, and an ex¬ 
hibit of colored photographs of birds by Dr. R. Allyn Moser of Omaha. 
It is planned to recess at 5:00 P. M. to prepare for the annual banquet 
at the Elks’ Club, which is called for 6:00 P. M. The evening program, 
beginning at 8:00 P. M., will consist of addresses by Glenn Viehmeyer, 
of the Plains States Forestry Project, U. S. Forest Service, Stapleton, 
on “Planting for Food and Cover”; E. R. Kalmbach, Senior Biologist, 
U. S. Biological Survey, Denver, Colorado, on “Ornithological Research 
Problems Confronting the Federal Government”; and Roy N. Towl, Park 
Commissioner of Omaha on “Fontenelle Forest and the Omaha Park 
System”, followed by motion pictures of Fontenelle Forest presented by 
Dr. Harold Gifford. 

The field parties will leave the Dodge Street side of the Joslyn 
Memorial at 6:00, 7:00 and 8:00 A. M. on Saturday, under special 
leaders. All parties will meet at noon for luncheon at Bellevue Presby¬ 
terian Church, the oldest church in the oldest town in Nebraska. After 
compiling the composite list, there will be brief talks on the “History of 
Bellevue” by Dr. L. C. Denise, President of the Omaha Presby¬ 
terian Seminary, and “Educational Value of Fontenelle Forrest” by M. 
B. Jenkins of the Conservation and Survey Division of the University of 
Nebraska. Beginning at 3:00 P. M. there will be a field trip to the Mis¬ 
souri River heronries. The Sunday trip will visit Blackbird Hill, Engi¬ 
neer Cantonment and Fort Atkinson, Fort Lisa, Cabanne’s Trading Post, 
the Mormon Winter Camp and Cemetery, the ghost town of Roekport, 
and other points of ornithological and historical interest. 
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THE NORTHERN PURPLE MARTIN AS A NEIGHBOR 

MRS. GEORGE W. TRINE* 

Somewhere, long ago, I read the line, “Home is where the heart 
is.” To the bird lover this will be interpreted as “Home is where the 
birds are,” and to me in particular it means living next door to my 
good friends and neighbors the Northern Purple Martins. Always, af¬ 
ter being away from home, I found myself eagerly waiting to hear the 
first sound and watching for the first sight of our Purple Martins. 
And always there was a sense of peace—that “All’s right with the 
world’”—as home was reached and I heard again the voices of our 
neighbors in the white houses overlooking the pool in the back yard. 

This amusing and interesting bird friend has been familiar to me 
since childhood. One of my earliest recollections is that of the Martin 
house with its tenants, on the top of a clothes-line post in the yard. 
These birds returned to our home year after year, affording the chil¬ 
dren, as well as the adult members of the f amily, the greatest pleasure. 
They failed to return one spring, and for years I never saw a Purple 
Martin, as we moved from one section of the country to another. Not 
until 1909, when we came to Red Cloud to live, did I renew my acquaint • 
ance with this, the largest of the swallows. At that time few of our 
local people were interested in these birds and in desperation for a 
place to nest they had taken up residence in the cornices, and even in 
the awnings, of the business buildings. From my book-keeper’s desk 1 
watched these friends of my childhood and in me was kindled the de¬ 
sire to have them again for my neighbors. 

Remembering little about the migrating schedule of the Purple 
Martins, the first house was put up too late to hope to attract the 
early arrivals, as they had already nested about the business buildings. 
But a few of the more curious came, inspected the house inside and 
out, then soared away. This only served to increase my desire to have 
some of these birds come and live in the house we had provided for 
them, and words can hardly express the pleasure of having one pair 
decide to rent an apartment for that first summer. This was the be¬ 
ginning of a friendship of nearly 25 years with these delightful neigh¬ 
bors. The next year we had four pairs, and gradually our colony in- 

*This paper originally was read on the program of the Thirty - 
eighth Annual Meeting of the N. 0. U. at Hastings, Nebraska, May 21, 
1937; subsequently it was slightly revised.—Ed. 
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creased until we had 21 pairs, or house capacity. I never wearied of 
watching the Purple Martins as they came and went, and all work that 
could be done there was taken to the back porch, where I could enjoy 
my neighbors, share their joys, and sympathize with them in their sor¬ 
rows. Frequently, they came to perch on an electric light wire by the 
porch, no more than six feet away, and chirped as though they were 
talking to me. 

The Martin houses are always taken down in the fall, and are 
cleaned and stored for the winter, to protect them from winter storms 
and to defeat the ever-present English Sparrows in their determina¬ 
tion to nest in the houses after the Martins have left them or before 
they return in the spring. The houses are put up again about April 1, 
but sometimes at an earlier date if the weather is favorable. Then we 
eagerly await the arrival of our first Purple Martin. Only a lover of 
these birds can appreciate the happiness with which the scout Purple 
Martin is welcomed, as he flies directly to his home again, calling 
cheerfuly as he comes. Some springs he comes in the evenings and is 
in the house before we are aware of his presence. One morning a few 
years ago as 1 was working near the Martin house, I slammed the door 
of the garage, not knowing the scout Martin was in his apartment. He 
came out on the doorstep and looking down scolded me roundly for my 
lack of consideration for a neighbor, weary from a long trip from the 
Southland. Then yawning widely, and stretching his wings in tired 
fashion, he returned to his room, still scolding about being so rudely 
awakened. 

The next day, or a few days later, other males join the scout and 
they live together quietly and amicably. On cool nights, three will of¬ 
ten sleep together in one room peaceably, but when the females arrive 
' about a week or ten davs later, there is a marked change in the at¬ 
mosphere of the “bachelors’ hall.” The females are welcomed with a 
noisy reception and much commotion about the houses. In all the 
years that we had the Purple Martins for neighbors I have never ob¬ 
served anything that even suggested a courtship. If these birds do 
“a-wooing go” it must be all done on the wing. On arrival, the female 
is escorted to a room in the Martin house, in a very conjugal manner, 
by her mate. As a rule, she accepts her mate’s choice of a room pas¬ 
sively, but some individual females are not satisfied until they have 
inspected several rooms. 

This period is the time when we have truly noisy neighbors. If 
there are more males than there are rooms, or if several want the 
same room, there is a great dissension, expressed vocally and in sud¬ 
den onslaughts among as many as four males at a time. Seldom do the 
females show any interest in these struggles for supremacy among the 
males, as they quietly await the outcome of the battle, perched on the 
house or in the door-way. Unlike with some species, these combats 
are never carried to a fatal ending. The worst punishment seems to be 
having their feet bitten, and many times I have laughed at the sight of 
an offender being literally dragged out of the house by the heels. 
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There is always considerable marked! contention, between the young 
and old males, and the young males often drive out their elders. The 
supposition is that these vanquished older birds take a nesting site 
where there is less competition. For three years we had one militant 
male who insisted on monopolizing the upper as well as the lower 
room on one side of the Martin house and held it as his private sleep¬ 
ing quarters for the entire nesting period. Although the Purple Martins 
appear identical, I have reason to believe that the same room is taken 
by the same birds year after year. For example, for three or four years 
one pair that occupied an upper north rooin in one of the houses fail¬ 
ed to rear their young successfully, as not one of the offspring of this 
pair of birds was ever able to fly. After being coaxed and finally for¬ 
ced out of the house, according to the law of the Purple Martins, 
these young birds fell to the ground, where they fluttered; helplessly. 
Examination revealed what was, apparently, a congenital deformity, 
the legs being stiff and 1 useless. Close observers of birds know that 
they spring from the ground or perch as the initial move in taking 
flight. These unfortunate young birds could not perch, and conse¬ 
quently could never fly, and all perished, either through being chilled 
on the ground or falling victims to the night-prowling house cat. It 
was a relief when this pair of old birds failed to return one spring, as 
it was distressing not to be able to do anything for the crippled young. 

Occasionally, a Martin loses a mate. Never have I known them 
to take a second mate, at least for that season. The miniated bird 
stays with the colony, and if a room has been taken it is retained alike 
by the male or female. If the female is left alone, she half-heartedly 
makes a nest. Whether eggs are deposited in it I have never been able 
to learn. When the male bird is the bereft member, he is a truly pa¬ 
thetic figure, as he watches other members of the colony with their 
families. Becoming lonely, he will venture into a neighbor’s doorway 
to take a peep at the funny little, wide-mouthed babies, only to be 
driven away by the proud father, with what sounds like scandalous 
language. 

After considerable experience with Martin houses, and observa¬ 
tion of the birds’ preference, I think the 35 or 40-room houses with 
many identical rooms along one side, are not suitable types. Such 
houses confuse the birds and one pair will drive out others attempting- 
to take an adjoining apartment. Before we learned this, we had a house, 
with three identical rooms along one side. A pair of Martins had taken 
a corner room and were busily nesting. The male made a mistake and 
carried his straw into the middle apartment, his little gray-clad spouse- 
coming out of the right room just in time to witness his error. She pro¬ 
ceeded to scold him in wifely fashion, in terms, no doubt, that reflected 1 
upon his intelligence. Slipping over the edge of the doorstep her abash¬ 
ed mate hung, back downward, looking this way and that, for a means; 
of escape. Then, as his mate turned to recover the straw, he dropped 
away from the house and circled to the perch on its top. As ha 
scratched his head in typically puzzled masculine fashion, his soft 
soliloquy could easily be interpreted as “Now what have I done!” 
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The nesting period which usually begins early in May, is an in¬ 
teresting time to watch the Martins. Some sunny morning, following 
a shower, the whole colony begins the task of nest-building. The ma¬ 
terial used is rather coarse—pieces of vines, sticks, straws, bark, and 
sections of corn stalks; all being cemented together with mud. Moist 
material is preferred, as it is pliable and may be taken into the house 
with greater facility. While the little House Wren holds a six-inch twig 
parallel to her body and takes it through the inch-in-diameter door¬ 
way neatly, the Purple Martin crams her long stick cross-wise into the 
entrance. If the stick is not flexible, after several futile attempts to 
take it into the house it is dropped. Several mornings are required to 
complete the nest, and a few days later the first of the four white eggs 
is deposited in it, and incubation soon begins. 

That bold little pirate, the English Sparrow, should never be per¬ 
mitted to nest in the Martin house at any time, for several reasons, 
the main one being that they are likely to carry mites into the house 
on feathers used in their hastily-constructed and slovenly nests. The 
dampness of the Martin’s nest makes it an ideal place for these tiny 
vampires to multiply. I have picked up young Martins with these blood- 
gorged parasites showing red on their unfortunate host’s feathers. Af¬ 
ter being sponged with soapsuds to which a few drops of creolin was 
added, these weakened birds were tossed up on a porch roof where 
the parent birds fed them and they soon gained strength enough to 
fly. 

As the first family of young Martins prepares to leave the nest, 
there is a marked change in the behavior of the colony—an air of un¬ 
rest and excitement. The bolder youngster comes out on the dbor- 
step, and readily takes to the wing, often flying as much as a half¬ 
block as its first effort, alighting somewhat awkwardly on a tree 
branch, much excited and panting. One after another, its nest mates 
join it, and then a place is selected for them by the parents, usually 
on a wire partially in the shade of a tree. Here they stay for a few 
days longer, with the parents busily feeding them, early and late. 
Then they join the old birds, as they skim the air for hours looking for 
insects. Some young birds, after coming out on the door-step, seem 
to be terrified by the great, open spaces, and if the parent birds are 
not watchful, the frightened youngster hastily returns to the nest and 
the parents have difficulty in coaxing it to come out again. At times, 
in exasperation, the young coward is dragged, screaming, from the 
house by his parents, and as it clings to the step in desperation, the 
older birds—the rest of the colony as well as his parents!—join in 
teaching the youngster fortitude. Eventually, it is dislodged from its 
perch, and as it findh itself safely floating through the air, confidence 
comes to it, and with the whole colony shrilly calling encouragement, 
it often stages a very creditable performance. 

It is a week or ten days before all the young are out of the hous¬ 
es and on the wing. As the young birds grow strong enough to join the 
older members of the colony, the flock will be seen soaring over their 
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homes for hours at a time, seeking flying insects, and, I suspect, for 
the sheer joy of flying. Every evening the entire colony returns to the 
nesting site, perching on the houses or nearby wires, where they preen 
glossy feathers, and gossip in neighborly fashion, and at times re¬ 
enter the houses to inspect them. These visits continue until some time 
in August, when the Purple Martins are getting ready for the fall mi¬ 
gration. The latest date I have observed them visit their old homes 
was the 24th of August, 

An interesting side light is that these birds have discrimination, 
as they undoubtedly recognized various members of our family. As 
the young birds were leaving the house one year, a member of the 
family picked one up from the ground, wishing to put it in a safer 
place. The parent birds were slow to forget this incident, as they 
would meet this person two blocks away, scoldjng and diving down in 
attempted attacks. But, as they learned that no harm befell their 
young, we could pick them up with little or no protest from the par¬ 
ents. 

We lost our entire colony of Northern Purple Martins in May, 
1935, f olowing a ten -day period of cold, rainy weather. On May 19 we 
noticed that our good neighbors were having trouble, and by May 23 
there was not one living Purple Martin left in Red Cloud. The birds 
were found, evidently sick, on the ground, perched on the grape trel¬ 
lis, or clinging to the sides of buildings. They were indisposed to move 
when approached, and as they rapidly lost strength were easily pick¬ 
ed up. Thinking they might have been starving I brought three to the 
house and forcibly fed them, but they were too sick to care for food 
and all were dead 1 ' next morning. My opinion is that they perished, not 
from starvation, as death came too quickly for that, but from some 
deadly plague of the Purple Martins. 

Our colony of Northern Purple Martins has been greatly missed 
since 1935. Mingled with the happy memories of these sociable and 
interesting birds is a sense of sadness, and of loss. In 1937 a male ar¬ 
rived on April 12, and later altogether four young males visited our 
house for weeks, one even carrying in some nesting material, but no 
mates appeared for them. In 1938 a male appeared on April 18 and by 
summer there were three of them—one old male and two young ones 
—but later all were driven away by Arkansas Kingbirds. 'In 1939 a 
male appeared on April 27 and others followed, but again all were 
males. One evening 12 males were here, but not a female. But in 1939 
there were at least two pairs of Northern Purple Martins nesting in 
Red Cloud, so the outlook for their eventual restoration as breeders is 
improving. Meanwhile our Martin house stands high in our back yard, 
awaiting new tenants. Every time I hear the familiar voices of the 
Purple Martins I hope that soon new pairs will choose to stay with 
me as neighbors in the white house overlooking the oool. 

While less than 50 miles east of here, at Hebron, Thayer County, 
the Northern Purple Martins are so numerous that the residents have 
been driving them away, here at Red Cloud we want them? 

Bed Cloud , Nebr , 
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BIRDS OF A SURVIVING AREA OF ORIGINAL PRAIRIE LAND 
IN EASTERN NEBRASKA 

DON B. WHELAN 

About nine miles northwest o£ Lincoln, in Lancaster County, is a 
half section of typical upland prairie, one of the few areas of un¬ 
broken prairie sod of any considerable size remaining in eastern Ne¬ 
braska. The topography of this prairie area is distinctly rolling, and 
consists of a series of drift hills, usually with broad tops and gentle 
slopes, and all covered with prairie sod. The general elevation is about 
1,200 feet, and the highest hill is about 141) feet. The soil is a fine tex¬ 
tured silt loam (Carrington) of glacial origin, with no evidences of 
erosion. The three larger ravines that cut into and have their origin 
on the prairie are of but moderate depth, and their beginnings are 
shallow and carpeted with prairie grass. The vegetation is typically of 
the tall grass type, with blue-stem grasses predominating. On the 
driest parts of the ridges occur also certain grasses typical of the 
western plains. In addition, the usual prairie herbaceous vegetation 
occurs, and as the ravines progress toward their outlets, shrubs and 
plum thickets occur. Farther down small trees are growing, and still 
farther down the trees become quite large. These larger trees are 
chiefly boxelder, cottonwood and willow. Certain woodland herbaceous 
plants also occur in the larger ravines. The tract is in a primeval con 
dition, the vegetation having been practically untouched except for 
haying operations early each fall. 

The writer was engaged in ecological studies on this prairie from 
March 10 to October 25, 1928; March 14 to May 26, 1929; February 
23 to May 30, 1930; and January 23 to May 31, 1931. During these 
periods a list was kept of the birds that were observed on this tract. 
Many of the birds listed inhabit the wooded ravines almost exclusive¬ 
ly, except while flying across the prairie from one ravine to another. 
Other species use this natural cover for nesting and protection, but go 
out on the prairie to feed upon insects or small rodents. Still others 
spend much or all of their time on the prairie, nesting or feeding there. 
In the compilation of this list of 86 species the writer had the assist¬ 
ance of Messrs. Edson Fichter, Leroy M. Grates, George E. Hudson 
and Harold C. Jones, and their invaluable help is here acknowledged. 
Mr. Hudson has also permitted the use of some notes made by him 
in the fall of 1932 (October 29 and November 19) and Mr. Fichter of 
some notes made by him during 1938 (March 18 to April 24 and Sep¬ 
tember 24 to October 29). 

American Bittern—Seen at intervals in a sparsely wooded, low 
prairie ravine, April 12 to May 4, 1930. 

Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk—One was clearly seen perched 
in a tree in one of the ravines on May 17, 1931. 

Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.)—One seen on March 14 and a pair in 
a tree on May 17, 1931. The male of this pair later soared so that its 
distinguishing marks could plainly be seen. 
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Swainson Hawk—On March 14 and May 17, 1931, this hawk was 
seen soaring over the prairie and along the ravines. 

American Rough-legged Hawk—Hudson saw three on the prairie 
on October 29, 1932. 

Marsh Hawk—A pair was seen on every visit to the prairie in 
various years, between January 23 to October 29. They were usually 
seen either flying or in the top of a high tree in the ravine. On May 2, 
1930, a female was flushed from an open ravine, filled with weeds. It 
gave several sharp cries, flying off and coming back repeatedly, while 
the male soared high above the ground. A nest was found, built of dry 
grass and raised several inches above the level of the surrounding soil. 
In it were five soiled white to pale blue, nearly round eggs. On May 26 
following, this nest contained seven eggs. 

Sparrow Hawk (subsp.)—Seen on April 30 and May 1, 1930, 
flying over the trees in the ravines, or perched on rocks on the prairie. 

Eastern Bob-white—These birds may have been around the prair¬ 
ie ravines at other seasons, but they were only seen between Septem¬ 
ber 13 andj December 1. 

Ring-necked Common Pheasant—Winters near the prairie ra¬ 
vines. Several were seen from January 23 to May 5, and again on Oc- 
ober 29 and November 19, feeding on the prairie or among the shrubs 
in the ravines. 

American Herring Gull—During different years between April 13 
and May 30, these birds were seen flying over the prairie. 

Ring-billed Gull—One was seen on May 24, 1931, flying over the 
open prairie ravines. 

Franklin Gull—A few were seen flying around over the prairie 
on May 19, 1930. 

Western Mourning Dove—This bird was commonly to be seen 
resting in trees in the ravines, sitting on the prairie grass or flying 
about in small groups. 

Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo—On May 31, 1931, one was seen 
in one of the more densely wooded prairie ravines. 

American Barn Owl—Observed April 13, 1929, and May 24, 1931, 
among the trees in the ravines or flying from tree to tree. 

Nebraska Screech Owl—One was seen at various times between 
May 10 and September 6. On August 30, 1928, one was flushed from 
a tree, in the middle of the day, closely followed by several crows. 

Great Horned Owl (subsp.)—Hudson saw one of these owls in 
a tree on October 29, 1932. 

Western Burrowing Owl—Fiehter saw this species at the entrance 
to some skunk dens near a hill top on April 4 and] 24, 1938. 

Long-eared Owl—Fiehter saw one roosting in a tree in a ravine 
on September 24, 1938. A pair was observed by him roosting regularly 
in a plum-dogwood thicket in a ravine from March 18 to 27, 1939. 

Northern Short-eared Owl 1 —Seen April 13 and May 1, 1930, in a 
■wooded ravine and on the prairie. 

Chimney Swift—Seen on May 24, 1931, when flying over the 
prairie a short distance above the ground. 
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Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker—Almost always seen in the ra 
vines, and not on the prairie itself, from February 23 to May 31. Hud 
son observed several on October 29, 1932. 

Common Red-shafted Flicker—On March 28, 1929, two were seen 
feeding on the prairie. 

Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker—Another bird of the wooded 
ravines, noted from March 24 to August 6. 

Eastern Hairy Woodpecker—Noted/ February 1, 1931, in a hole 
in a dead tree in a wooded ravine. Also October 29 and November 19, 
1932 (Hudson). 

Northern Downy Woodpecker—These were seen repeatedly be¬ 
tween February 1 and May 31, in wooded ravines. Also same dates 
as above. 

Eastern Kingbird/—Seen in small trees or bushes in the more open 
prairie ravines, May 2 to August 16. 

Arkansas Kingbird—Seen on bushes in the more open ravines, 
May 5 to May 31. 

Northern Crested Flycatcher—One heard in a more thickly wood¬ 
ed ravine on May 26, 1929. 

Eastern Phoebe—From March 9 to May 31 in different years, 
near a large culvert at the prairie’s edge. 

Least Flycatcher—On May 17, 1931, their call sounded from ev¬ 
ery part of the prairie ravines. One was noted also on May 24, 1931. 

Olive-sided Flycatcher (subsp.)—Seen on May 24, 1931, in a 
wooded ravine.. 

Saskatchewan Horned Lark—Seen from January 23 to May 4, 
flying over the prairie or feeding upon it. Some were seen in the ra¬ 
vines, but most of them were in the open. 

Common Bank Swallow 1 —Seen flying over the prairie from April 
14 to May 4. 

Rough-winged Swallow—The only ones seen were on May 24, 
1931. 

Barn Swallow—Noted from April 5 to October 4. 

Northern Purple Martin—On May 4, 1930, a few were seen fly¬ 
ing over the prairie. 

Northern Blue Jay—Found only in the wooded ravines, or flying 
over the prairie from one ravine to another, April 30 to May 31. Hud¬ 
son reported seeing them on October 29, 1932. 

American Magpie—In the trees in the ravines on October 29, 
1938 (Fichter). 

Eastern Crow—Found in the ravines at all times of the year, as 
well as flying around above it. In the morning very often a dozen or 
more would be found feeding out on the prairie itself. 

Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.)—The calls of this bird were 
heard from the various ravines during the winter and early spring, 
and also in the fall. 

Tufted Titmouse—On April 6, 1930, one was seen in a wooded 
ravine running through the prairie. 

Western House Wren—In sparsely wooded ravines, pairs of these 
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birds were seen and heard from April 26 to May 31. One pair had a 
nest in a boxelder tree. 

Catbird—Both seen and heard in the more open parts of the ra¬ 
vines from May 17 to September 6. 

Eastern Brown Thrasher—Sometimes flying over the prairie, but 
usually found in the lower branches of some tree or bush in the ra¬ 
vines, from April 12 to August 16. 

Eastern Robin—Only a few are to be found on the prairie or in 
its wooded ravines. They were seen between March 14 and April 13, 
but always on the wing, either flying across the prairie or toward one 
of the wooded ravines. 

Olive backed 1 Swainson Thrush—About five were seen on May 
24, 1931, in a dense thicket in a ravine. 

Eastern Common Bluebird—A bird of the ravines, or feeding near 
them, noted from March 17 to May 31. 

American Common Pipit—Noted in 1938 by Fichter on September 
24, October 8 (specimen taken), 15 (present in great numbers) and 29. 

Red-eyed Vireo—On May 17, 1931, one was both heard and seen 
in a thicket of a ravine. 

Northern Bell Vireo—These birds, with their distinctive song, 
were quite common in all of the woodfed ravines on both May 24 and 
31, 1931. 

Yellow Warbler (subsp.)—In three springs, from April 30 to May 
31,.these birds were seen and heard in the denser portions of the ra¬ 
vines. 

Eastern Myrtle Warbler—Noted by Fichter in a plum-dogAVOod 
thicket in a ravine on April 25, 1938. 

Black-poll Warbler—One was seen among some trees on Mav 26, 
1929. 

Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.)—Usually found in the more 
open parts of the ravines and close to the ground. Noted in three 
springs, from May 4 to May 31. 

Chat (subsp.)—The varied calls and: whistles of this bird were 
heard from the wooded ravines on May 26, 1929, and May 17, 24 and 
31, 1931. 

American Redstart—Found in the more wooded parts of the ra¬ 
vines on May 21, 1929, and May 31, 1931. 

English House Sparrow—These birds were seldom seen on the 
prairie. They were abundant along a road bordering the prairie, and 
in a near-by field, but they were seen for only a few yards inside the 
prairie itself. 

Bobolink—The only time this bird was seen was on May 24, 1931. 

Eastern Common Meadowlark—From March 30 on, this bird was 
frequently heard from the lower parts of the prairie. 

Western Meadowlark—From all parts of the prairie, but not in 
the ravines, this species was heard singing from March 10 until Aug¬ 
ust 2. 

Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.)—From March 23 until May 24 
these birds were frequently seen in the ravines or flying over the 
prairie. 
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Orchard Oriole,—Both sexes seen in the ravines on May 24 and 31. 

Baltimore Oriole—A male was seen on May 26 and 29 in the 
wooded ravines. 

Bronzed Grackle—From March 30 until May 31 these birds were 
frequently seen flying over the prairie. 

Eastern Cowbird—Seen in different years from April 19 (1929) 
to May 31 (1931) in sparsely wooded ravines.. 

Eastern Cardinal—Quite numerous among the more thickly wood¬ 
ed ravines. Noted from January 23 to August 1. 

Rose-breastedi Grosbeak—One was seen in a ravine on May 17, 
1931. 

Western Blue Grosbeak—On May 5, 1929, a male was seen sitting 
on a small tree in a ravine. 1 

Indigo Bunting—One seen in a wooded ravine on May 26, 1929. 

Lazuli Bunting—Hudson saw a male singing in a tree in one of 
the ravines on May 29, 1929. 

Dickeissel—Usually sitting on a small tree or bush in a more or 
less open ravine, these birds were seen commonly from May 10 (1928) 
to August 2 (1928). 

American Goldfinch (subsp.)—Another ravine dweller, seen be¬ 
tween February 23 (1930) and July 26 (1928). 

Red-eyed Eastern Towhee—Seen in the more open parts of the 
prairie ravines, between April 6 (1931) and August 30 (1928). 

Western Grasshopper Sparrow—Usually first noticed when 
flushed' out of the prairie grass and then by their faint song. The 
earliest record was on March 5, 1929, and the latest September 27, 

1928. They nest in the prairie grass, but their nests are very difficult 
to find. 

Vesper Sparrow (subsp.)—Found on the nrairie bordering the ra¬ 
vines, from April 14 (1929) to May 17 (1928). 

Lark Sparrow (subsp.)—Seen on prairie from April 13, 1930, to 
May 24, 1931. 

Eastern Slate-colored Junco—The only one seen was on April 
6, 1930, in some small trees. Hudson reports them common on Novem¬ 
ber 19, 1932. 

Eastern Chipping Sparrow—From April 8 (1930) to May 17 
(1931) in trees in the ravines. 

Clav-colored Sparrow—Seen and one was collected on May 5, 

1929, by Hudson. 

Field Sparrow (subsp.)—From April 5 to May 31, 1931, usually 
sitting on a tree branch extending out over the prairie. 

Harris Sparrow—Found in the thickets in the ravines from Feb¬ 
ruary 23 (1930) until May 24 (1931). Hudson reports them again on 
October 29 and November 19, 1932, when they were common. 

Eastern White-crowned Sparrow—One was seen sitting on a 
prairie weed on May 4, 1930. 

White-throated Sparrow—A few were seen and heard May 17, 
1931, in one of the wooded ravines. 
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Tree Sparrow (subsp.)—Seen from January 23 (1931) until April 
6 (1930) among the bushes or feeding in the grass near the thickets. 
Seen again November 19, 1932, by Hudson. 

Song Sparrow (subsp.)—Seen in the bushy ravines from Feb¬ 
ruary 23 (1930) to May 2 (1929). 

Dept . Entomology Zinin, of Nebr m} Lincoln , Nebr . 

SOME 1939 BIRD OBSERVATIONS MADE AT RED CLOUD, 
WEBSTER COUNTY 

CHARLES S. LUDLOW 

The Christmas (December 25, 1938) bird census that I made 
pretty well summarizes the birds wintering commonly in this locality 
in 1938-39. These include the Green-winged Teal (2 seen; flock seen 
on the Republican River by Edward Tennant on February 24), Eas¬ 
tern Hairy and Northern Downy Woodpeckers (2 of each; both seen 
also January 13 and March 10), Harlan Hawk (1; seen also January 
3, March 31 and April 16, 1 in each case), Prairie and Hoyt Horned 
Larks (40; both numerous on January 7, and the first-mentioned form 
on March 1), Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.) (4), Western Meadow¬ 
lark (20), Bronzed Grackle (10), Eastern Cardinal (pair; pair also 
seen on January 11 to 15, inclusive, and 1 25, 1 on February 24 and 
March 1, pair on March 8 and 9, and 1 on March 17 to 20, inclusive), 
Eastern Slate-colored (8) and Shufeldt Oregon (6) Juncos (both seen 
again on January 15 and March 1 and 24, and several of the second- 
mentioned species on February 24, and 7 on March 15), Harris Spar¬ 
row (8 ; also on January 1 and 18 and February 7), and Tree Sparrow 
(subsp.) (50; also numerous on January 15, February 9 and 18, March 
1, 15 and 29, and April 2). 

The wintering of the Western Meadowlark in this locality in 1938- 
39 deserves some special comment. There was a large flock present on 
January 1, 2 and 3, and they were noted as abundant also January 
4 to 10, inclusive, 13 and 15. On January 18 there were hundreds of 
them in the trees, and they were numerous on January 24 and 25. On 
February 5 the trees again were full of singing Western Meadowlarks. 
They were present on February 7, and on February 10, with the tem¬ 
perature - 16 degrees F., they were numerous and singing cheerily in 
the trees. With the Eastern Robins, they stayed through the storm of 
the week of February 18, being noted as plentiful on the 21st and in 
flocks on the 24th, and on the 28th they were again numerous. On 
March 8, hundreds of them, apparently including many migrants, were 
singing, and again hundreds were seen on the 12th and 1 17th. They 
were still plentiful on the 29th. 

On January 12, Harold Ludlow saw an European Starling at his 
home, and on the same day saw one at an elevator eight miles distant; 
so there must have been at least two in this vicinity on that date. On 
January 28, he saw a flock of perhaps 30, and a lon e individual was 
noted on February t . Along with an abundance of Western Meadow- 
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larks, on January 15 there was also an abundance of Horned Larks 
(subsp.) and of Eastern Crows. The Horned Larks were noted in com¬ 
pany with Tre e Sparrows (subsp.) during the snow storm on February 
9, and were again very numerous on February 18 and still plentiful 
on March 29. 

A flock of 15 Eastern Robins was noted on February 6, and on 
the 8th five were seen on the lawn. As noted above, they stayed through 
the storm of the week of February 18. More Robins were seen on 
March 10, and by March 29 they were plentiful. The first Sparrow 
Hawk (subsp.) was noted: on February 7, a. very early date, and the 
next one (a male) on February 20. Sparrow Hawks were subsequently 
noted on March 9, 14, 17 (1), 19, 20, 22 and 24, and April 4 and 5, 
by which last-mentioned date the migration was over. An American 
Barn Owl was also first noted on February 7, and later on March 1, 
April 23 and May 7 (when it was being chased by seven Crows). In 
a coyote hunt on February 7, nine coyotes and two truck loads of 
Black-tailed Jack-rabbits (over 3,000 of them) were killed on six 
square miles. In wolf drives conducted during the winter of 1938-39, 
American Magpies repeatedly were seen in small flocks of eight to 
15 birds. Several of them were shot “in mistake” for Crows. On Febru¬ 
ary 24, a gull, probably an American Herring Gull, was noted. 

A Nebraska Screech Owl was seen on March 1 and 10, and also 
on April 5. A flock of Lesser Snow Geese was present on some ponds 
six miles north of Red Cloud on March 3, 4 and 5. Edward Tennant 
saw a flock of 61 Canada Geese (subsp.) and four Lesser Snow 
Geese on the Republican River on March 7. On March 15, 21 Canada 
Geese (subsp.) and one Lesser Snow Goose were noted. Several flocks 
of geese were heard flying over during the night of March 24, and they 
were again plentiful on March 29, while on March 31 a flock of 17 
birds, believed to have been Lesser Snow Geese, was observed flying 
over. A flock of 83 Canada Geese (subsp.), seen on April 3, was the 
last flock of geese noted in the spring migration. The Eastern Com¬ 
mon Bluebird was noted on March 7 and 8, and again on March 20 
and 23. On March 8, flocks of Common Mallards, American Pintails 
and Blue-winged Teals were seen, and the first Northern Killdeer was 
noted (here for the season from March 13 on, numerous on the 20th 
and 29th). Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker migrants also appeared 
on March 8, as did a small flock of Bronzed Graekles. Another flock 
of 11 Bronzed Grackles was noted on March 13, and this species was 
numerous on March 17 and 29. Migrating flocks of Harris Sparrows 
arrived on March 8, and the species was noted as numerous on March 
12, 24 and 29 and present on April 20 and 23, while some still lingered 
on May 5 and 8. Three Northern Pine Siskins were seen on March 9, 
and others were observed on the 12th (4), 13th (2), 17th (3), 20th 
and 23rd, April 27th (3) and May 1st to 3rd, inclusive. The Great 
Horned Owl (subsp.) was noted on March 10 and April 2 and 5. Polly- 
anna Ludlow saw a flock of 23 Red-winged Blackbirds (subsp.) on 
March 13, and they were numerous on the 17th and on April 2 and 22 
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(flock), and incubating by May 9. A Marsh Hawk was indentified on 
March 14. 

The last Brown Creeper of the season was seen on March 17, and 
the last flock (16) of Saskatchewan Horned Larks on March 20. A 
flock of Rusty Blackbirds was noted on March 20 and another on 
April 22. A flock of about 65 Sandhill Brown Cranes was seen on 
March 22, several flocks flying high were noted on March 23 and 24, 
they were plentiful on March 29, and two large flocks were seen on 
April 2 and one flock on April 4. The Western Grasshopper Sparrow 
was first noted on March 24 and was numerous by March 29. Both 
the Eastern White-crowned Sparrow and Gambel Sparrow were seen 
on March 24, and on April 2 eight of the first-mentioned and four 
of the second-mentioned species were seen, while both were again 
noted on April 23. The Eastern White-crowned Sparrow lingered until 
May 5. The Eastern Belted Kingfisher was noted daily from March 
26 to 30, and again on April 14, 15 and 22. A flock of Cowbirds 
(subsp.) was noted on March 2.6, and others on April 2 and 22. Ducks 
of various species were plentiful on March 29, and on the same day 
two Western Mourning Doves appeared, with two inches of snow on 
the ground. By April 23 the Doves were nest-building, and incubating 
by May 9. A Ring-necked Common Pheasant appeared on March 30 
and remained about for a week. The Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.) was 
first noted on March 31. 

April 2 brought the Arctic Spotted Towhee (3) and Song Spar¬ 
row" (subsp.) (6), the Song Sparrows being numerous on April 27 
and last seen on May 1 and 2. Flocks of Yellow-headed Blackbirds 
were seen daily on April 12 to 15, and a large flock of them on May 
7. A Red-tailed IIaw T k (subsp.) w T as seen on April 16, by which date 
the Bronzed Grackles were nest-building, and incubating by May 9. A 
bird identified as the Least Flycatcher was seen on April 18, and a 
Prairie Falcon on April 19. The Spotted Sandpiper v T as noted on April 
23 and May 1 and 2, along the creek. Other arrivals on April 23 v T ere 
the Eastern Chipping Sparrow and White-throated Sparrow, the lat¬ 
ter of which was still here on May 5. Migrant Blue Jays and the Eas¬ 
tern Brown Thrasher appeared on April 24, and were seen daily there¬ 
after, the Thrasher having started nest-building by May 5. The Wes¬ 
tern House Wren arrived April 25 (2) and was seen daily thereafter. 
A flock of Franklin Gulls, and one of American Black Terns, were, 
seen on April 26, on which date the Eastern Warbling Vireo (1) arriv¬ 
ed and was noted daily thereafter. The Eastern Mockingbird came 
April 28 (1), the Rough-winged Swallow April 29 (3), and the Arkans¬ 
as Kingbird on April 30 (1), all three species remaining for the sea¬ 
son. Also on both April 30 and May 1, the Eastern Myrtle Warbler 
(3), Northern Audubon Warbler (2), and American Redstart were 
seen. The Red-eyed Eastern Towhee was also noted on April 30 (2), 
and daily on through the season. 

May 1 arrivals included the Eastern Kingbird (4), Baltimore 
Oriole (1), Savannah Sparrow (subsp.) (2), Vesper Sparrow 
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(subsp.) (4), and Lark Sparrow (subsp.) (2), the Savannah and Ves¬ 
per Sparrows being seen on May 2 and 3 also, the others remaining 
for the season. Eastern American Goldfinches were seen commonly 
daily May 1 to 10, and later. The Barn Swallow arrived May 2 (1), 
the Rose-breasted and Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeaks May 
3 (l each), the Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker May 4 (1), the 
Eastern Green Heron May 5 (1), the Orchard Oriole May 6 (2), the 
Western Blue Grosbeak May 7 (2), the Northern Bell Vireo May 8 
(2), and the Common Bank Swallow May 9 (flock on river bank), all 
of which remained through the season. Females of both the Rose¬ 
breasted and Black-head Grosbeaks and the Orchard Oriole had 
started nest-building by May 9, and of the Western Blue Grosbeak by 
May 17. The first Eastern Bob-whit e was heard whistling on May 
14, and on June 8 one was again heard whistling in the wheat field. 
By May 14 there were several pairs of Ring-necked Common Pheas¬ 
ants about, and I had been hearing the males crowing for weeks. Dur¬ 
ing May we found the shells of a nest of this species. 

Northern Broad-winged Hawks were observed migrating north¬ 
ward on May 16, on which day the first Nighthawks (subsp.) (4) were 
seen. The Dickcissel suddenly appeared numerously on May 17, and 
the Catbird arrived May 18 (1). The Eastern Phoebe was found un¬ 
der the creek bridge, probably nesting, on May 18. The Eastern Wood 
Pewee appeared in our orchard on May 19 (remaining- for the season), 
on which day the Olive-backed Swains on Thrushes (4) were observed 
migrating. The first Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo was seen on May 
20 (1), and the first Black-billed Cuckoo on May 24 (pair), both 
subsequently remaining for the season. 

On June 8, I found three nests of the Eastern Kingbird and four 
of the Arkansas Kingbird, while four nestling young of the former 
species and three young of the latter species were seen on July 1. 
Also on June 8, I found nests with young Thick-billed Red-winged 
Blackbirds and one with six young Bronzed Grackles, while there 
were many young Grackles about on July 12. Two pairs of Mocking¬ 
birds (subsp.) were found nesting on June 9. A nest of the Western 
Meadowlark containing eggs was found on June 10, while one of the 
Northern Bell Vireo was found on June 14. A nest of the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak was found on June 17, and young were noted on August 15. 
Two nests of the Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak were found 
on June 18, and young were noted on August 15. A nest of the Wes¬ 
tern Blue Grosbeak was found on June 18. Young* Eastern Robins 
were seen on June 20 (3) and July 8 (1). Eight young Western 
Mourning Doves were noted on June 30, while flocks of young ones 
were noted on July 6 (12) and* 13, and August 1 (32)', on which 
latter date there were Dove nests all over the orchard. On July 9, I 
was able to find only one Eastern Crow along the creek. They are 
scarce everywhere. The constant shooting of Crows in the wolf hunts 
has nearly brought about their extirpation as breeding birds here. As 
high as 1,500 have been killed in one wolf hunt. Two young Northern 
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Yellow-shafted Flickers and four Orchard Orioles were seen on July 
11. Many young Bronzed Grackles and three young Eastern Lark 
Sparrows were seen on July 12. Three young Baltimore Orioles were 
noted 1 ' on July 13 and two on July 18. A pair of Eastern Green Herons 
was noted flying up and down the creek on the evenings of July 14 
and 18. Two young Barn Swallows were noted on July 18. A flock of 
six young Ring-necked Common Pheasants was seen on July 18, and 
on the same day three young Rough-winged Swallows were seen. Also 
on July 18 (1) and August 20 (1) Upland Plover migrants were 
noted. On July 25, a nest of the Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo con¬ 
taining two young was found in a crab apple tree. 

As compared with 1938, the summering bird's departed very early 
(see preceding pages 4-9). The week of September 16 was very hot 
and dry. The creek that runs through my place went dry and even 
in the Republican River there was but very little water. The birds 
were actually driven away by lack of water. The following are the 
last dates on which 38 summer residents were recorded in the late 
summer, fall and winter of 1939, together with several dates preced¬ 
ing the final one: 

Orchard Oriole. July 25. 

Eastern Kingbird. July 29. 

Arkansas Kingbird. July 29. 

Western Blue Grosbeak. Aug. 15. 

Barn Swallow. Aug. 18. (Aug. 15). 

Northern Bell Vireo. Aug. 29, (Aug. 15, 24). 

Eastern Red-tailed Hawk. Aug. 30. 

Eastern Green Heron. Aug. 30. (Aug. 28). 

Northern Purple Martin. Sept. 3, flock. 

Baltimore Oriole. Sept. 3. (Aug. 20, 29). 

Bronzed Grackle. Sept. 3. (Aug. 20). 

Eastern American Goldfinch. Sept. 3. (Aug. 20, 29). 

Eastern Wa.rbling Vireo. Sept. 7. (Aug. 15, Sept. 4, 5). 

Catbird. Sept. 10. (Sept. 2, 6, 7). 

Northern Blue Jay. Sept. 10. (Sept. 2, 7). 

Saskatchewan Horned Lark. Sept. 19. 

Eastern Brown Thrasher. Sept. 27. (Sept. 2, 6, 7, 10. 16). 

Western House Wren. Sept. 27. (Aug. 15, 20, Sept. 1, 16). 

Swainson Hawk. Sept. 28. (Sept. 21 to 27, noted migrating each day). 
Nighthawk (subsp.). Sept. 28. At 4:00 P. M. on this day the weather 
changed to a “high” to the northwest, and scores of Nighthawks 
flew before it. (Aug. 30, large flock going south, Sept. 18). 
Sparrow Hawk (subsp.). Oct. 21. (Aug. 30, Sept. 6, 7, 9, 10). 

Western Mourning Dove. Oct. 23. (Sept. 9, very numerous, 16, dozens, 
Oct. 21, large flock). 

Eastern Common Bluebird. Oct., 24. (Oct. 11). 

Marsh Hawk. Nov. 1. (July 14). 

Eastern Cardinal. Dec. 10. (Oct. 17, male, 23, Dec. 1, male, 4, 7 8, 
and 9, pair). 

American Barn Owl. Dee. 13. 
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Great Blue Heron (subsp.). Dec. 15. 

American Bittern. Dec. 15. 

Ring-necked Common Pheasant. Dec. 15. (Oct. 11). 

Nebraska Screech Owl. Dec. 15. 

Western Burrowing Owl. Dec. 15. 

Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker. Dec. 15. (Aug. 20, Sept. 7, 18, 28, 
Nov. 21). 

Eastern Hairy Woodpecker. Dec. 15. (Dee. 4, one). 

Northern Downy Woodpecker. Dec. 15. (Dee. 4, one). 

Eastern Robin. Dec. 15. (Aug. 20, 29, Sept. 3, 10, 16, 22, a hundred 
or more noted eating apples as there is no water to drink, 29, 
abundant and water is back in the creek, Nov. 6, ten in door- 
yard, 10). 

Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.). Dec. 15. 

Western Meadowlark. Dec. 15. (Oct. 31, Nov. 15, 24, 26, 27, 29, Dec. 
1, 2, numerous on all preceding dates, 7, flocking, 10, numerous). 
During the fall of 1939,, migratory dates for the eight following 
species, none of which is definitely known to breed in this vicinity, 
were recorded as follows: 

Northern Broad-winged Hawk. Sept. 7, flock. 

Common Red-shafted Flicker. Sept. 21, one. (Sept. 28, Dec. 15). 
Arctic Spotted Towhee. Oct. 3. 

Sandhill Brown Crane. Oct. 16. (Oct. 20, 2 flocks totalling 34). 
Common Mallard. Oct. 20. (Oct. 28, 29, Nov. 5, flock, Dec. 15, 
flock flying north). 

Green-winged Teal. Oct. 28, flying south. (Oct. 29). 

Canada Goose (subsp.). Oct. 28. (Oct. 29, Nov. 16, in flock of 
80 geese). 

Lesser Snow Goose. Nov. 16, in flock of 80 geese. 

The following are the first and subsequent dates on which 10 
fall and winter visitors were observed in 1939: 

Prairie Falcon. Aug. 30. (Sept. 6, 18, Oct. |5, 30, Nov. 30, Dec. 15). 
Eastern Crow (migrants). Sept. 3, numerous. (Sept. 16, Dec. 15, few). 
Harlan Hawk. Sept. 9, one very black one. (Sept. 18, 27, Oct. 21, 
Nov. 27, Dec. 15). 

Eastern Slate-colored Junco. Oct. 17. (Oct. 21, Nov. 6, 21, numerous, 
Dec. 4, 15). 

Shufeldf Oregon Junco. Oct. 21. (Nov. 6, 21, numerous, Dec. 4, 15). 
American Magpie. Oct. 21, flock of 7 at river. (Oct. 30, 8 or 12 seen, 
31, 2 seen, Dec. 15). 

Harris Sparrow. Oct. 23. (Nov. 10, 21, plentiful, Dec. 10, numerous, 
15, still present). 

Tree Sparrow (subsp.). Oct. 30. (Nov. 6, numerous, Dec. 15). 

Hoyt Horned Lark. Nov. 20, in flock with Prairie Horned Larks. 
(Dec. 15). 

Prairie Horned Lark. Nov. 20, in flock with Hoyt Horned Larks. 
(Dec. 15). 
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SOME NOTES ON THE SUMMERING BIRDS OF 
WESTERN NEBRASKA 

MR. AND MRS. EARL W. GLANDON 

On August 22, 23 and 24, 1940, with our two sons, Adrian and 
Merwyn, we visited nine western Nebraska counties. The following 
47 species of birds were observed. This is by no means a complete list 
of the birds to be found in the counties visited, since most observations 
were made from the moving car. 

Probably most noteworthy among the birds observed on this trip 
were the six Northern Turkey Vultures seen in Carter Canyon, 
Scotts Bluff County, the American Osprey observed at Court House 
Rock, Morrill County, the numerous Northern White-throated Swifts 
seen at Scotts Bluff National Monument, and the many Lewis Wood¬ 
peckers and Pinyon Jays seen in Carter Canyon, Scotts Bluff County. 

Great Blue Heron (subsp.). Observed along Pumpkin Creek in 
Banner County and at the Kingsley diversion dam in Keith County, 

American Black-crowned Night Heron. Present on Pumpkin 
Creek, in Banner County. 

Northern Turkey Vulture. Six of these birds were seen to alight 
and leave and return several times to the perpendicular side of Bald 
Knob on the south wall of Carter Canyon, Scotts Bluff County. 

Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.). Observed in Deuel County. 

Swainson Hawk. This species was noted in Logan, Lincoln, Mor¬ 
rill, Banner and Scotts Bluff Counties. 

Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk. Lincoln and Scotts Bluff 
Counties. 

American Golden Eagle. Several noted soaring high over Carter 
Canyon in Scotts Bluff County. 

American Osprey. One of this species observed at Court House 
Rock and at closer range on a fence post, in Morrill County. 

Marsh Hawk. Logan, Deuel, Scotts Bluff, and Banner Counties. 

Prairie Falcon. One specimen observed in Deuel County. 

Sparrow Hawk (subsp.). Cheyenne, Morrill, Scotts Bluff and 
Banner Counties. 

Ring-necked Common Pheasant. Lincoln, Scotts Bluff and Ban¬ 
ner Counties. Not many seen. 

Northern Killdeer. One observed in Kimball County. 

Spotted Sandpiper. Present on the North Platte River in Lincoln 
County, at the diversion dam in Keith County and at a lagoon in 
Deuel County. 

Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.). Many along a lagoon in Deuel 
County. 

Western Willet. One observed at a lagoon in Deuel County. 

Sanderling. Several at a lagoon in Deuel County. 

Avocet. One observed at a lagoon in Deuel County. 

Western Mourning Dove. Present in all nine counties visited; 
Logan, Lincoln, Keith, Deuel, Cheyenne, Morrill, Scotts Bluff, Ban- 
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ner and Kimball. 

Western Burrowing Owl. Plentiful in Banner County. 

Nighthawk (subsp.). Deuel, Scotts Bluff, Banner and Kimball 
Counties. 

Northern White-throated Swift. A marvelous demonstration of 
aeronautic skill and speed was exhibited by many individuals of this 
species at the top of Scotts Bluff National Monument. 

Common Red-shafted Flicker. One observed; on Pumpkin Creek 
in Morrill County. 

Western Red-headed Woodpecker. Logan, Lincoln, Morrill, Keith 
and Scotts Bluff Counties. 

Lewis Woodpecker. Many present in Carter Canyon in southern 
part of Scotts Blufff County. 

Hairy Woodpecker (subsp.). One heard in the city of Scottsbluff. 

Eastern Kingbird. Lincoln, Keith, Cheyenne, Morrill, Scotts Bluff 
and Banner Counties. 

Arkansas Kingbird. Logan, Lincoln, Keith, Cheyenne, Morrill, 
Banner and Kimball Counties. 

Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe. One observed by Adrian far up the 
side of Chimney Rock, Morrill County. 

Saskatchewan Horned Lark. Logan, Lincoln, Keith, Deuel, Morrill, 
Scotts Bluff, Banner and Kimball Counties. 

Barn Swallow. Logan, Lincoln, Soctts Bluff and Banner Counties. 

Blue Jay (subsp.). Logan, Keith, Cheyenne, Morrill, Scotts Bluff 
and Kimball Counties. 

American Magpie. Cheyenne, Scotts Bluff and Kimball Counties. 

Eastern Crow. Logan, Keith and Deuel Counties. 

Pinyon Jay. Many observed a,t the head of Carter Canyon and 
at the Ewing ranch, both observations being near the Scotts Bluff— 
Banner County line. 

Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee. Scotts Bluff County. 

Common Rock Wren. Notes heard at Scotts Bluff National Monu¬ 
ment. 

Eastern Robin. One observed in the city of Scottsbluff. 

Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.), Lincoln, Cheyenne, Morrill, Scotts 
Bluff, Banner and Kimball Counties. 

Warbling Vireo (subsp.). One heard in Lincoln County. 

Western Meadowlark. Logan, Lincoln, Deuel, Morrill, Scotts Bluff, 
Banner and Kimball Counties. 

Thick-billed Red-winged Blackbird. Observed in Logan, Lincoln, 
Scotts Bluff and Banner Counties. 

Bronzed Grackle. Morrill and Kimball Counties. 

Cowbird (subsp.). One flock seen in Deuel County. 

Pale American Goldfinch. Banner and Keith Counties. 

Lark Bunting. Morrill and Scotts Bluff Counties. 

Western Lark Sparrow. Lincoln, Cheyenne, Morrill, Scotts Bluff, 
Banner and Kimball Counties. 
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DISTRIBUTION AND MIGRATION OF THE DOWITCHER IN 
NEBRASKA 

By MYRON H. SWENIv 

The first reference to the species of shore bird now known as the 
Dowitcher dates from the mention of it under the vernacular name of 
“Brown Snipe” by Thomas Pennant in 1785. Four years later, Johann 
F. Gmelin (1789) first gave it a scientific name*, largely on the basis 
of Pennant’s description. The bird described by Pennant and Gmelin 
was the short-billed race of this species, ocurring on the coast of New 
York, now known as the Eastern Dowitcher. Thirty-four years later 
Thomas Say (1823) described and named a long-billed snipe shot at 
a pond near the mouth of Boyer River in Pottawattamie County, 
Iowa, a little north of the present city of Council Bluffs, without sug¬ 
gesting that it had any very close relationship to the bird described by 
Pennant and Gmelin. In 1852, both Thomas Bell and George N. Law¬ 
rence recognized that short-billed and long-billed forms of the Dow¬ 
itcher, regarded by them as distinct species, occurred on Long Island, 
New York. Bell gave the long-billed form a new name, but Lawrence 
recognized it to be the same as the Iowa bird that already had been 
described and named by Say, and now known as the Long-billed Dow¬ 
itcher. 

The subsequent history of the opinions of leading ornithologists 
as to the relationship of these two forms of the Dowitcher has been 
one of vacillation and change. John Cassin (1858) followed Bell and 
Lawrence in listing the two forms as separate species, but expressed 
doubts as to the validity of this disposal of them. Elliot Coues in 1872 
considered them as inseparable, but the following year (1873) he re¬ 
garded the Long-billed Dowitcher as a variety of the Eastern .Dow¬ 
itcher. In this arrangement he was followed by Lawrence (1876) and 
others. But in 1874 he again refused to recognize the Long-biled Dow¬ 
itcher as distinct, stating that it w T as “not even entitled to rank as a 
variety.” 

The first Nebraska record of the Dowitcher is that of Aughey 
(1878). The nomenclature used by Aughey in his list of Nebraska 
birds had been revised by Coues on May 15, 1878, and inasmuch as at 
that time Coues regarded the Dowitcher as an indivisible specific unit, 
he of course caused Aughey’s list to treat of the Dowitcher as an un¬ 
divided species, bearing the common names of “Red-breasted Snipe” 
(referring to the spring and summer plumage) and “Gray Snipe” 
(referring to the fall and winter plumage). Aughey stated that the 
Dowutcher was “abundant during its migrations” in Nebraska, and re¬ 
corded two specimens taken in Dixon County in August, 1868, one 
from Wayne County taken in September, 1869, two from Nemaha 
County taken in October, 1873, and one from Sarpy County taken in 
September, 1875. 

Robert Ridgway (1880; 1881) definitely recognized the Long- 
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billed Dowitcher as a distinct subspecies, and Coues (1882) and 
Baird, Brewer and Ridgway (1884) followed bim in this treatment of 
the problem. Then in 1886 the A. 0. U. Committee, in the first edition 
of its Check-List went to the other extreme by separating the (East¬ 
ern) Dowitcher and Long-billed Dowitcher as distinct species. Taylor 
(1888), following the first edition of the A. 0. U. Check-List (1886) 
and the first edition of Ridgway’s Manual (1887) in regarding the 
two forms of Dowitcher as distinct species, recorded the Nebraska 
status of the (Eastern) Dowitcher as “migratory; abundant. Arrives 
in May, September and Otcober” and of the Long-hilled Dowitcher as 
“migratory; somewhat rare. Has been found in April.” Taylor’s treat¬ 
ment we now know to be exactly the reverse of the correct one. 

The second edition of the A. 0. U. Check-List (1895) reaffirmed 
the treatment of the two forms of the Dowitcher as distinct species, 
and Bruner (1896) followed that authority in so regarding them. He 
recorded that he personally had found both forms to occur at West 
Point, Cuming County, and Lincoln, Lancaster County, and the (East¬ 
ern) Dowitcher at Omaha, Douglas County. For Omaha, L. Show was 
also given as authority for the occurrence of the (Eastern) Dowitcher, 
and I. S. Trostler for the occurrence of both the (Eastern) Dowitcher, 
as “a common migrant”, and the Long-billed Dowitcher, as “a not un¬ 
common migrant.” Both forms were reported from Cherry County by 
J. M. Bates, but in the tight of our present information the occurrence 
there of the Eastern Dowitcher is to be regarded as questionable. Sub¬ 
sequently, Hunter (1900) recorded both forms as “infrequent” on the 
Salt Basin flats near Lincoln, and Cary (1900) recorded “a large 
flock” of (Eastern) Dowitchers with “a few” Long-billed Dowitchers 
“in company with them” at Neligh, Antelope County, on May 16, 1899. 

In 1901 a very carefully made new study on the forms of Dow t - 
itcher by Reginald H. Howe, Jr. was published. As a result of this 
study, Howe came definitely to the conclusion that the (Eastern) 
Dowitcher and the Long-billed Dowitcher were only subspecifically 
separable. The A. O. U. Committee, in the third edition of the Check- 
List (1910), adopted this arrangement, which since has largely been 
continued and generally accepted by ornithologists as the correct one. 

Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk (1904) reviewed in some detail the 
Nebraska status of the forms of Dowitcher, as then understood. The 
previous records as above given were mentioned by these authors, and 
some additional data presented. It was pointed out that it had been 
■“claimed by many authorities that the (Eastern) Dowitcher is found 
only in the eastern states and that all western specimens represent 
simply variations of the Long-billed Dowitcher”, but that “so long 
as the authorities are not unanimous these records (of the Eastern 
Dowitcher) are allowed to stand for what they are worth.” As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, probably all of the records quoted, except that from Cher¬ 
ry County by J. M. Bates, are valid, for we now knovk that a short¬ 
billed form of the Dowitcher is a common migrant in, eastern Nebraska,. 
The specimen from Lincoln in the August Eiche collection “with a bill 
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only 2.25 inches long”, specially mentioned in the discussion as prob¬ 
ably representing the (Eastern) Dowitcher, is a mounted specimen 
(marked “male”) collected by Eiche on August 29, 1896, but still in 
summer plumage, now in the University of Nebraska Museum. The eul- 
men measures 57.5 mm. and the wing 142 mm. Its breast is pale buff, 
with scattered roundish spots, the middle rectrices have the pale bars 
very broad and exceeding the black ones in width, the under tail co¬ 
verts are spotted, etc.—in short, it is a very typical specimen of the 
race recently differentiated by Rowan (1932) as the Interior Dow¬ 
itcher, also called the Alberta Dowitcher*, that if not recognized under 
that name must be referred to as the Eastern Dowitcher**. It is not 
likely that all of Aughey’s specimens taken in Dixon, Wayne, Nemaha 
and Sarpy Counties in 1868 to 1875, already referred to, were the 
Long-billed Dowitcher*** as suggested by Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk, 
but that some of them, at least, were the Alberta Dowitcher or the 
Eastern Dowitcher. But it is very likely that Bates’s Cherry County 
record and the record for North Platte (on authority of M. K. Bar- 
num) both referred exclusively to the Long-billed Dowitcher as there 
recorded. Its general status there given as “an irregular migrant,, 
sometimes common” is essentially correct for the state. 

The Dowitcher breeds far north of the,United States. Cooke (1912) 
in his study of the distribution and migration of North American shore 
birds, outlined the then known breeding, migration and wintering ranges 
of the forms of the Dowitcher. He pointed out that while the Long¬ 
billed Dowitcher had been found breeding in late May and June at 
Point Barrow, Alaska, by Murdoch (1885), at the mouth of the Yukon 
and the shores of Norton Sound, Alaska, by Nelson (1887) and in the 
Anderson River region of Mackenzie by McFarlane (1891), the nest 
and eggs of the (Eastern) Dowitcher had never been found nor the 
form seen in summer at any place where it was probably breeding. By 
elimination of other possible breeding areas in northeastern North 
America on the basis of recorded observations, Cooke considered its 
probable breeding ground might be the interior of Ungava and the 
eastern shore of Hudson Bay, but he had no definite evidence to sup¬ 
port that theory. He pointed out that the (Eastern) Dowitcher was a 
common, sometimes abundant, migrant on the Atlantic Coast of Mas¬ 
sachusetts, Rhode Island, New York, and New Jersey and wintered 
from northern Florida south through the West Indies to the northern 
coast of South America. The Long-billed Dowitcher he recorded as 
occurring fairly commonly on the Atlantic Coast during the fall mi¬ 
gration, but rarely in the spring, and more commonly migrating 
through the Mississippi Valley region both in spring and fall. 

Ridgway (1919) recognized two subspecies of the Dowitcher in 
his final monographic treatment of North American shore birds. A 
smaller, shorter-billed, more eastern form, with less cinnamomeous and 

*Limnodromus griseus hendersoni 

**Limnodromus griseus griseus 

***Limnodromus griseus scolopaceus 
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more spotted under parts, known as the (Eastern) Dowitcher, he re¬ 
garded as breeding far northward, “probably in Ungaga and northern 
Labrador (possibly western side of Hudson Bay also)”, migrating 
southward along the Atlantic Coast of the United States and more 
rarely the Mississippi Valley, and wintering in southern Florida, the 
West Indies and northeastern South America. The larger, longer- 
billed, more western Long-billed Dowitcher, with the under parts more 
barred and more deeply and uniformly cinnamomeous, he regarded as 
breeding “from northwestern Mackenzie to western Alaska, migrating 
southward chiefly through the western part of the Mississippi Valley, 
to Mexico, Central America and western South America, but also oc¬ 
casionally migrating along the Atlantic Coast of the United States to 
a winter home in Florida, the Gulf Coast and some of the West Indies. 

Bent (1927) pointed out that because the typical Eastern Dow¬ 
itcher had never been recorded as breeding anywhere, and the few 
breeding birds available for study, coming from Alaska and northern 
Mackenzie, all seemed to be the Long-billed Dowitcher, some ornithol¬ 
ogists were “in doubt as to the proprietary of recognizing the two var¬ 
ieties at all, because no distinctly different breeding ranges for the 
two forms had been established.” He mentioned, however, that William 
Rowan had found that the Dowitcher bred in Alberta, from Little Red 
Deer River to Fort Assiniboine, and that these Alberta specimens were 
distinct from either the typical Eastern Dowitcher or the Long-billed 
Dowitcher, and perhaps worthy of a distinctive name. He also quoted 
P. A. Taverner as regarding the Alberta form as a “short-billed bird 
resembling the eastern most, but intermediate, and with spotting char¬ 
acters different from either.” Bent himself did not regard the Alberta 
form as worthy of a, name, but simply as intermediate between the 
Eastern Dowitcher and the Long-billed Dowitcher. He ventured the 
suggestion that if there was such a thing as a typical Eastern Dow¬ 
itcher, distinct from the Alberta Dowitcher, it would be “found breed¬ 
ing somewhere in the muskeg regions of centra] Canada between Al¬ 
berta and Hudson Bay” and that its breeding range “perhaps extends 
north to the Arctic coast”. Eggs reported to have been collected just 
south of Little Slave Lake, were thought by Bent to probably have 
been those of the Eastern Dowitcher. Bent further pointed out that on 
migrations, and in winter, both forms were to be found entirely across 
the continent, the Eastern Dowitcher “more common on the Atlantic” 
and the Long-billed Dowitcher “more common on the Pacific coast.” 
Orr (1940), however, in a recent study found the Eastern Dowitcher 
very much more abundant in California in migration than the Long- 
billed Dowitcher. 

The fourth edition of the A. 0. U. Check-List (1931) largely fol¬ 
lows the treatment of the Dowitcher outlined by Bent. The Eastern 
Dowitcher is given as breeding “from central Alberta to the west side 
of Hudson Bay, Churchill, and northward”, migrating “regularly on 
the Atlantic Coast of the United States and less abundantly in the in¬ 
terior and on the Pacific Coast”, and wintering from Florida and the 
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West Indies south to central Brazil and Peru. The Long-billed Dow- 
itcher is given as breeding “from Point Barrow to the mouth of the 
Yukon, east to northwestern Mackenzie”, migrating “on the Pacific 
Coast and in the western Mississippi Valley” and casually “on the 
Atlantic Coast from Nova Scotia southward”, and wintering from 
central California, Mexicp, Louisiana, Florida, Cuba and Jamaica 
south to Panama and Ecuador. 

Rowan (1932) again subjected the Dowitcher problem to a care¬ 
ful re-examination, in the light of the discovery of additional breed¬ 
ing grounds of the species, one in northern Alberta, discovered by Wal¬ 
ter Raine in 1906 (Macoun, 1909), another in central Alberta near 
Fort Assiniboine, discovered in 1924, 1925 and 1926, by A. D. Hender¬ 
son, William Rowan (1927), T. E. Randall (1930) and, others, and a 
third on the west shores of Hudson Bay at Churchill, Manitoba, dis¬ 
covered by P. A. Taverner in 1930. Specimens from these northern 
and central Alberta and eastern Manitoba breeding grounds all proved 
not to be typical Long-billed Dowitchers, as are all of the birds found 
breeding within the Arctic Circle from the Anderson River region west¬ 
ward through Alaska, nor yet typical Eastern Dowitchers, and formed 
the basis for the establishment of a third form, which Rowan called 
the Inland Dowitcher, but which subsequent authors have called the 
Alberta Dowitcher*, with the type specimen a male from Devil’s Lake, 
Alberta. Rowan pointed out that his newly described form migrated 
through the interior, and also on both North American coasts, but 
more commonly on the Pacific than the Atlantic, on the Atlantic coast 
in accompany with typical Eastern Dowitchers and a few Long-billed 
Dowitchers, where specimens of it were frequently identified as inter¬ 
mediates between the two races. He regarded the Long-billed Dow¬ 
itcher as a full species, in a belief that no specimens intermediate be¬ 
tween it and the Alberta Dowitcher or the true Eastern Dowitcher 
were known to exist, and referred all such supposed intermediates to 
his new subspecies, which he regarded as a race of the typical East¬ 
ern Dowitcher, which latter form he failed to find represented in the 
material examined by him from the interior and the Pacific coast. A 
North Carolina bird was regarded as intermediate between the East¬ 
ern Dowitcher and the Alberta Dowitcher. He was still not able to 
cite any definite breeding ground for the typical Eastern Dowitcher, 
known only from migrants taken chiefly on the Atlantic seaboard, and 
maintained the inference of Cooke (1912) and Ridgway (1919) that 
this “must be east of Hudson Bay, possibly in the almost unknown 
interior of Ungava or perhaps even Labrador.” 

Brodkorb (1933) again reviewed the races of the Dowitcher, and 
concluded from a study of Say’s supposed original description of the 
Long-billed Dowitcher that this type specimen (now lost) was best to be 
identified with the race now known as the Eastern Dowitcher. He 
reached this conclusion chiefly because Say’s original description did 
no t mention the characterist ic barring of the throat and upper breast 
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of the Long-billed Dowiteher in breeding plumage, and described the 
tail as black and white as in the Eastern Dowiteher (rather than as 
black and cinnamomeous as in the Long-billed Dowiteher), and also 
because of .a supposed “apparent scarcity” of the Long-billed Dow- 
itcher “in Iowa, whence came Say’s type.” Orr (1940) in a recently 
published study of the Dowiteher as a California bird, did not concur 
with Brodkorb’s conclusion. In referring to this matter Orr observes: 
“Judging from that author’s (Brodkorb’s) description it is apparent 
that he has interpreted Say’s description as applying to a spring bird 
assuming summer plumage. From Say’s account, nevertheless, it Avould 
seem clear that his description is of a bird still in full winter plumage.” 
This is not unlikely in view of the very early spring date on which the 
type specimen probably was collected. Say wrote that “several speci¬ 
mens were shot in a pond near the Bowyer creek” (Boyer River), of 
which his type specimen was one. He did not include the species at all 
among the birds listed as observed at Engineer Cantonment, which 
would indicate that the only time that he encountered it was when, ac¬ 
cording to the narrative, in company with Lieutenants Graham and 
Talcott, Mr. Seymour and a soldier he ascended Boyer River in a small 
rowboat on April 12, 1820, returning to Engineer Cantonment on April 
18 following, and that the type specimen was shot on this excursion. At 
this early spring date specimens yet in winter plumage could still 
occur, and as Orr points out, such specimens would agree very well 
in plumage coloration with Say’s description, which would “be equally 
applicable” to either the Long-billed Dowiteher or the Eastern Dow- 
itcher; therefore Brodkorb’s conclusion as to the subspecific iden¬ 
tity of Say’s type specimen, so far as plumage characters are con¬ 
cerned, would be nullified. The present writer regards Say’s descrip¬ 
tion of his type specimen as quite an accurate one for specimens of 
the Long-billed Dowiteher in its winter plumage. This being true, it is 
much more logical to assume that Say’s recorded length of the bill 
of this specimen at 2 % inches (about 70 mm.), which is above the 
maximum measurement recorded for any unequivocal specimen of the 
Eastern Dowiteher, so far as the writer has noted, correctly represents 
that measurement for the true Long-billed Dowiteher, and makes 
quite unnecessary that this supposed discrepancy “be accounted for 
by a different method of measuring the bill”, or by assuming that 
“perhaps the measurement was inaccurately taken.” In addition, far 
from being “scarce” along the Missouri River in Iowa, the Long-billed 
Dowiteher distinctly outnumbers any short-billed race of the Dow- 
itcher in this region, during both the spring and fall migrations. 

After his study of the available Nebraska, specimens of Dow- 
itcher, the writer is not ready at this time to follow Brodkorb (1933) 
and Orr (1940) in synonymizing the Alberta Dowiteher with the typi¬ 
cal Eastern Dowiteher, in spite of the fact that no one can cite a 
proved breeding ground for the true Eastern Dowiteher, as it seems 
to him that there are average characters in many of the Atlantic Coast 
migrant birds, aside from the whitish belly assigned to the typical 
Eastern Dowiteher which Brodkorb (1933) correlates with one-year- 
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old birds of both races, that do not obtain with the inland birds in par¬ 
allel plumage. The characters the writer has used in differentiating 
the specimens studied, modified from Rowan’s analysis, are as fol¬ 
lows : 

Bill shortest, the culmen measuring 52-57 mm., averaging about 54 
mm., in the male, and 51.5-63.5 mm., averaging about 58 mm., in 
the female; in summer plumage with the lower throat, breast and 
sides pale ochraceous, rather closely marked with squarish or 
roundish spots that form bars only on the sides, the remainder of 
the under parts, including all or most of the belly, unmarked white; 
central rectriees black, narrowly barred with white; under tail 
coverts whitish barred with black, and black-spotted rather than 
barred terminally; upper parts dark-colored because of only a 
narrow buffy barring on the otherwise black scapulars and ter- 

tials ...-. . . w -.. Eastern Dowitcher 

Bill somewhat longer than preceding and distinctly shorter than the 
following, the culmen measuring 52-61 mm., averaging about 57 
mm., in the male, and 57-67 mm., averaging about 62 mm., in the 
female; entire under parts in summer plumage more or less uni¬ 
form pale cinnamon, the feathers often numerously white-tipped 
on the breast, and sometimes even on the belly, rather sparsely 
marked with roundish spots (which are not concentrated on the 
region of the lower throat and upper breast but occur sparsely on 
the belly), and even the sides of the breast more spotted than 
barred, the sides lightly barred posteriorly; central rectriees 
black, usually broadly but sometimes narrowly barred with white 
or huffish; under tail coverts white or buffy, feebly cross-barred 
or spotted, or both, with blackish, and black-spotted rather than 
barred terminally; upper parts relatively pale-colored because of 
a wider pale barring and edging on the scapulars and tertials 

...~.w».-......... Alberta Dowitcher 

Bill much longer, the culmen 58-66 mm., averaging about 62 mm., in 
the male, and 68-78 mm., averaging about 72 mm., in the female; 
entire under parts in summer plumage more or less uniform cin¬ 
namon to cinnamon rufous, with whitish tips to many breast 
feathers, the lower throat and upper breast heavily marked with 
broad blackish spots that run into heavy bars on the sides of the 
lower breast, and on the sides, the belly usually unmarked pale 
cinnamomeous; central rectriees black, narrowly to broadly bar¬ 
red with white or huffish; under tail coverts buffy or whitish, 
feebly to strongly spotted or cross-barred with blackish, and 
black-barred rather than spotted terminally; upper parts rela¬ 
tively dark-colored because of more restricted buffy barring and 
edging to feathers of back and tertials .... Long-billed Dowitcher 
Swenk (1915; 1918; 1920) recorded the (Eastern) Dowitcher as 
a “rare migrant” and the Long-billed Dowitcher as a “common mi¬ 
grant” in Nebraska. In that brief analysis of the status of the Dow¬ 
itcher in Nebraska, most of the birds here referred to as the Alberta 
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Dowitcher were identified as the Long-billed Dowitcher, and only the 
extremely short-billed specimens were classfied as the (Eastern) 
Dowitcher. Information obtained over the last two decades now per¬ 
mits an expression of the status of the forms of the Dowitcher in dif¬ 
ferent and more explicit terms. 

According to the data now available, the true Eastern Dowitcher 
is a “rare migrant” indeed in Nebraska. Of this very short-billed, 
white-bellied, dark-backed form the writer has seen only one Nebraska 
specimen. This is a male bird collected at Lincoln, Lancaster County, 
on September 7, 1932, by G. E. Hudson (No. 390, Hudson collection j 
now in collection of M. H. Swenk). Careful comparison shows it to be 
identical in every way with specimens in corresponding plumage from 
the South Carolina coast. Its culmen measures 56.7 mm. and its wing 
140 mm. But the short-billed, pale cinnamomeous-bellied, pale-backed 
form differentiated by Rowan (1932) and now commonly known as 
the Alberta Dowitcher, which, if not recognized as distinct from the 
typical Eastern Dowitcher must be referred to that form, is a com¬ 
mon migrant through the eastern part of Nebraska. The writer has 
examined numerous specimens of it. The one collected August 29, 1896, 
by August Eiche already has been mentioned. There is also in the Eiche 
collection in the University of Nebraska Museum a male specimen 
taken by George M. Pinneo at Lincoln on May 16, 1910, that is dis¬ 
tinctly referable to the Alberta Dowitcher. Its culmen is 54 mm. and 
its wing 139 mm. long. It is a very buff bird, with a round-spotted 
pale buff breast and the under tail coverts slightly barred. Another 
male specimen in the University of Nebraska Museum was collected 
at Lincoln on May 4, 1890, on which date a specimen of the Long¬ 
billed Dowitcher was collected. It is likewise distinctly an Alberta 
Dowitcher, with the same round-spotted pale buff breast as in the 
specimen just mentioned, but the under tail coverts are both spotted 
and barred and the middle rectrices have the pale barring narrow, un¬ 
like the August 29, 1896, specimen previously referred to. The upper 
parts are much paler than in the average Long-billed Dowitcher, due 
to wider pale edgings on the scapulars,, interscapulars and tertials. 
Two Lincoln specimens were collected April 30, 1933, by G. E. Hud¬ 
son (Nos. 515 and 516, Hudson collection), also males, that are dis¬ 
tinctly Alberta Dowitchers (N. B. R., i, pp. 68 and 76). 

The Alberta Dowitcher occurs also in the Hastings, Adams County, 
vicinity. In the Hastings Municipal Museum are two specimens (No. 
2783, A. M. Brooking collection), a male and a female, collected by 
Mr. Brooking on August 10, 1918, that, while possessed of longer bills 
than the four Lincoln specimens just discussed, because of color 
characters are still rather better referable to the Alberta Dowitcher 
than to the Long-billed Dowitcher. The length of culmen in the male 
specimen is 62.5 mm. and in the female specimen 67.0 mm., and the 
length of wing, respectively, is 141.5 mm. and 145.0 mm. However, the 
common form of Dowitcher in the Hastings vicinity is the typical Long¬ 
billed Dowitcher. Mr. Brooking says this is a common migrant at Hast- 
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ings and at Inland, Clay County, and Mr. C. A. Black accords it the 
same status for the vicinity of Kearney, Buffalo County. Several 
specimens from these localities, mounted and skins, in the A. M. Brook¬ 
ing, C. A. Black and B. J. Olson collections, examined by the writer, 
are all typical Long-billed Dowitchers. In fact, there is no specimen 
of either the Eastern Dowitcher or Alberta Dowiteher known to the 
writer from west of Inland and Hastings, or west of longitude 99 
degrees. 

Taking the Dowitcher as an undivided species, we find that the 
earliest definite spring date of arrival in Nebraska is April 8. A speci¬ 
men was taken on that date in 1912 at Long Pine, Brown County (Sm), 
and one was noted on that date at Callaway, Custer County (B). This 
is, however, an exceptionally early date, for the next earliest spring 
dates are April 13, 1939, for North Platte, Lincoln County (Cl; N. B. 
R., vii, pp. 38 and 47); April 14, 1940, for Pairbury, Jefferson County 

(C) and Stapleton, Logan County (G) (both N. B. R,, viii, p. 78); 
April 17, 1936 (Sy;. N. B. R., iv, p. 62) and April 20, 1928 (J, Jo and 
Sy; L. 0. I., No. 31, p. 4, and No. 33, Supp., p. 4) for Hastings, Adams 
County; April 23, 1935, for North Platte, Lincoln County (NPBC; N. 
B. R., iii, p. 101); April 25, 1939 (G; N.B.R., viii, p. 38) for Stapleton, 
and April 26 in 1926 for Lincoln, Lancaster County (Wlm; L.O.I., No. 
16, p. 3, and No. 18, Supp., p. 4) and in 1935 for Hastings (Di; N.B.R., 
iii, p. 94). Cassin (1858) records a specimen taken at Omaha-, Douglas 
County, on April 28, 1856, by Dr. F. V. Hayden, with Lieutenant War¬ 
ren’s expedition (male, No. 4871, U.S.N.M.). One was noted April 28, 
1938, at Stapleton (G; N.B.R., vii, p. 37). Other late April dates for 
Hastings are April 29, 1927 (J), 1934 (Sy and Rw; N.B.R., ii, p. 72) 
and 1938 (Sy; N.B.R., vii, p. 37). There are numerous April 30 dates, 
including one for Peru, Nemaha County, in 1910 (S); two for Omaha, 
in 1893 (Tt) and in 1935 (Sch; N.B.R., iii,, p. 142); one for Lincoln in 
1933 (Hu; loc. cit.); three for Hastings, in 1929 (Br; L.O.T., No. 42, 
p. 3, and No. 43, Supp., p. 5), 1931 (St; L.O.I., No. 59, p. 3, and No. 
60, Supp. p. 4), and 1932 (St; L.O.I.,| No. 66, p. 8, and Supp., p. 4) ; 
and one for Stapelton, in 1935 (G; N.B.R., iii, p. 103). The remaining 
available. Nebraska spring dates all fall in the month of May, and by 
the first of that month the height of the spring migration is on. 

First dates of spring arrival at Lincoln in 22 years were April 
26, 1926 (Wlm. loc. cit.), April 30, 1933 (Hu; loc. cit.), May 1, 1917 

(D) , May 1, 1919 (D), May 1, 1937 (Hu; N.B.R., v, p. 61), May 2, 
1897 (Hn), May 2, 1908 (Z), May 3, 1931 (Hu and Jn; L.O.I., No. 
59, p. 4, and No. 60, Supp., p. 4), May 4, 1890 (specimens in Uni. Nebr. 
coll.), May 4, 1925 (Wlm; L.O.I., No. 7, Supp., p. 5), May 5, 1892 
(specimens in Uni- Nebr. coll.), May 7, 1916 (D), May 8, 1898 (Hn). 
May 10, 1910 (Z), May 11, 1907 (S and Z), May 11, 1912 (S), May 
11, 1913 (Lo; Proc. N.O.U., vi, p. 57), May 12, 1915 (D), May 12, 1918 
(D), May 18, 1920 (M), May 21, 1895 (Ei) and May 24, 1927 (Wa; 
L.O.I., No. 25, p. 3), an average date of about May 8. 

From the admittedly inadequate data at hand there would seem 
to be no difference in the period of the spring migration through eas- 
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tern Nebraska of the Alberta Dowitcher and the Long-billed Dowitcher. 
For example, the range of dates of the Alberta Dowitcher at Lincoln, 
based on definitely identified specimens, is April 30 (1933) to May 16 
(1910), averaging about May 7, and of the Long-billed Dowitcher, 
also based on definitely identified specimens is May 4 (1890) to May 

11 (1913), averaging about May 8, the same as for the undivided 
species. While these data might suggest that possibly the Alberta 
Dowitcher may arrive a trifle earlier on the average, the probable 
early date of Say’s (1823) type of the Long-billed Dowitcher (April 

12 to 18, 1820) and of the Hayden specimen (April 28, 1856) of that 
form recorded by Cassin (1858), both from the Omaha vicinity, indi¬ 
cate its arrival to occur as early as that of the Alberta Dowitcher. But 
during the period of the fall migration records of the Alberta Dowit¬ 
cher in eastern Nebraska are almost lacking, the only ones being the 
Eiche record of August 29, 1896, already twice referred to, and a re¬ 
cord for Omaha on September 15, 1894 (Tt). All of the other fall 
Lincoln records of definitely identified birds refer to the Long-billed 
Dowitcher and occur mostly in the month of October, averaging about 
October 17. Whether or not this indicates that the bulk of the Alberta 
Dowitchers migrate up the Missouri Valley in the spring but strike off 
to the eastward and westward at_a point north of Nebraska in their 
fall migration, is a plausible theory yet to be satisfactorily demon¬ 
strated. 

The range and average of dates of spring arrival at Lincoln are 
probably typical of eastern a.nd southeastern Nebraska as a whole. 
Supplementarily it may be noted that first dates of spring arrival at 
Fairbury, Jefferson County, in four years were April 14, 1940 (C; loc. 
cit.), May 11, 1938 (C; N.B.R., vi, p. 11), May 15, 1926 (He; L.O.L, 
No. 18, Supp., p. 4) and May 16, 1935 (C; N.B.R., iii, p. 93), an 
average date of about May 6. From Red Cloud, Webster County, we 
have only the dates of May 12, 1935 (T; N.B.R., iii, p. 100) and May 
16, 1937 (T; N.B.R., v, p. 61), averaging May 14. 

First dates of spring arrival in south-central Nebraska, in the 
Hastings vicinity, in 13 years -were April 17, 1936 (Sy; loc. cit.), 
April 20, 1928 (J, Jo, Sy; loc. cit.), April 26, 1935 (Di; loc. cit.), 
April 29, 1927 (J), April 29, 1934 (Sy and Rw; loc. cit.), April 29, 
1938 (Sy; loc. cit.), April 30, 1929 (Br; loc. cit.), April 30, 1931 (St; 
loc. cit.), April 30, 1932 (St; loc. cit,), May 4, 1939 (J; N.B.R., viii, 
p. 38), May 10, 1926 (McC and J; L.O.I., No. 17, p. 10, and No. 18, 
p. 4), May 13, 1933 (Brs; N.B.R., i, pp. 75 and 76), and May 22, 1937 
(BBC; N.B.R., v, p. 61), an average date of about May 1. 

In western Nebraska,, as previously indicated, the Dowdtchers 
migrating through in the spring seem all to be th$ Long-billed Dowit¬ 
cher, and their average date of arrival runs distinctly earlier than for 
either the same race or the Alberta Dowitcher in the eastern half of 
the state. M. K. Barnum in the 1890’s found the Long-billed Dowitcher 
to be common some springs at North Platte, Lincoln County. First 
dates of spring arrival there in four springs were April 13, 1939 (Cl; 
loc. cit.), April 23, 1935 (NPBC; loc. cit.), May 7, 1937 (Cl; N.B.R., 
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v, p. 61) and May 8, 1938 (N.B.R., vii, p. 37 ), an average date of 
about April 28. Dates of first arrival of same subspecies at nearby 
Stapleton, Logan County, in seven years were April 14, 1940 (G; loc. 
cit.), April 25, 1939 (G; loc. cit.), April 28, 1938 (G; loc. cit.), April 
30, 1935 (G; loc. cit.), May 9, 1937 (G; N.B.R., v, p. 61), May 10, 1936 
(G; N.B-R-, iv, p. 62, and v, p. 30) and May 27, 1934 (G; N.B.R., ii, 
pp. 61 and 77), an average date of about May 2. The average date for 
the 11 records for the North Platte-Stapleton vicinity is April 30. A 
female specimen in the writer’s collection taken at Stapleton by E. W. 
Glandon on May 10, 1936 (G; loc. cit.) is a typical Long-billed Dowit- 
eher. 

The Long-billed Dowitcher is a common spring migrant in the 
Garden County lake region, from whence the writer has examined 
several specimens, chiefly from Crescent Lake, collected by C. A. 
Black and Miles Maryott. In the writer’s collection are two specimens 
from Crescent Lake, collected by Maryott, taken on May 11, 1914 
(female), and May 11, 1915 (male), both of which are typical Long¬ 
billed Dowitehers. 

Again taking the Dowitcher as an undivided species, the very 
beginning of the return migration takes place in July. The earliest 
such date is the exceptionally early one of July 9, 1936, at Fairbury, 
Jefferson County (C; N.B.R., iv, p. 62). Most of the July dates, 
however, fall toward the end of the month. Two were seen at Staple- 
ton, Logan County, on July 20, 1937 (G; N.B.R., v, p. 22); two were 
seen at Hudson’s Lake near Simeon, Cherry County, July 21, 1926 
(B); one was seen at Hastings, Adams County, on July 25, 1935 (Di; 
N.B.R., iii, p. 150); it was numerous at Beaver Lake, about midway 
between Simeon and Brownlee in Cherry County, July 26 to 29, 1926 
(B); two were collected at Inland, Clay County, on July 28, 1918 
(Br), and one, was seen at Lincoln, Lancaster County, on July 30, 
1916 (D). But the fall migration does not get under way strongly 
until early in August, and it then continues slowly for about three 
months. The latest available Dowitcher dates are from Omaha in 
1929, when seven were seen on November 6 (O) and three on Novem¬ 
ber 9 (O and H). The fall migration extends, therefore, from July 9 
to November 9, as extreme dates, but primarily from about August 
23 to October 3, with no decided crest, but a somewhat greater promi¬ 
nence during the last ten days in August. 

First dates of fall arrival at Hastings in five years were July' 
25, 1935 (Di; loc. cit.), July 28, 1918 (Br), August 7, 1932 (Di; L.O.I., 
No. 67, p. 3), August 23, 1915 (Br), and October 12, 1934 (J and Jo;- 
N.B.R., iii, p. 36), an average date of about August 19. Dates of fall 
arrival at Lincoln in 13 years were July 30, 1916 (D), August 4, 1920 
(M), August 16, 1900 (Hn), August 20, 1927 (S; L.O.I., No. 25, p. 
3), August 21, 1906 (Ei), August 21, 1936 (Wr; N.B.R., iv, p. 86), 
August 24, 1913 (D), August 29, 1896 (Ei), August 30, 1914 (D), 
September 7, 1932 (Hu), October 3, 1902 (Ei), October 20, 1897 (Ei) 
and October 29, 1919 (M), an average date of about September 3. M. 
H. Swenk took one at Big Alkali Lake, Cherrv County, October 2, 
1910. 
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The names of the persons and organizations responsible for the 
migration dates used are indicated in the text by symbols, of which 
the following is the key: B=J. M. Bates, BBC=Brooking Bird Club, 
Br=A. M. Brooking, Brs=Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking, C=Misses 
Susie and Agness Callaway, Cl=Mrs. Carl N. Collister, D=R. W. Daw¬ 
son, Di=Miss Margaret Diemer, Ei=August Eiche, (I—E. W. Glan- 
don, H=L. 0. Horsky, He=Mrs. H. F. Hole, Hn=J. S. Hunter, 
Hu=George E. Hudson, J=Mrs. A. H. Jones, Jo=Mrs. A. M. Jones, 
Jn=H. C. Jones, Lo=H. B. Lowry, L.O.L=Letter of Information of 
the N.O.U., M=C. E. Mickel, McC=Mrs. C. W. McCaskill, N.B.R,= 
Nebraska, Bird Review, N.O.U.=Nebra,ska Ornithologists’ Union, 
NPBC=North Platte Bird Club, 0=Robert Overing, Rw=Misses 
Nelle and Zetta Rowe, S=M. H. Swenk, Sch=H. Scherer, Sm= 
William C. Smith, St=Mrs. A. H. Staley, Sy=Miss M. Caryle Sylla, 

T=Mrs. George W. Trine, Tt—I. S. Trostler, Wlm=Leighton 

Williams, Wr=J. G. Worley, and Z=John T. Zimmer. 
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N. 0. U. COOPERATIVE BIRD MIGRATION LIST FOR SPRING 
OF 1940 

(ONLY THE DATE OF FIRST ARRIVAL GIVEN) 

This N.O.U. Cooperative Bird Migration List, for the spring of 
1940, represents the sixteenth consecutive year that such a list has 
been compiled from the observalions sent in by members of the N.O.U., 
and by other competent observers. The first eight of these lists were 
published in the Letter of Information of the N.O.U., as Supplements 
to Letters of information Nos. 7 (1925), 18 (1926), 23 (1927), 33 
(1928), 43 (1929), 51 (1930), 60 (1931) and 66 (1932). For the next 
subsequent five years (1933-37) these .N.O.U. Cooperative Bird Mi¬ 
gration Lists were published in the July number of the Nebraska Bird 
Review. For 1938, 1939 and 1940 they have been published in the 
second semi-annual number of the Nebraska Bird Review. The same 
localities have not always been used in the tabula,tions, but Omaha, 
Lincoln, Fairbury, Superior, Hastings, Red Cloud,, North Platte and 
Stapleton include all of the locations of observation. The data secured 
in these lists are proving very helpful in the study of the spring mi¬ 
gration of our Nebraska birds, as may be noted by the frequent refer¬ 
ences to them in the preceding paper on the distribution and migra¬ 
tion of the Dowitcher in Nebraska. 

The following is the key to the symbols of the names of the persons 
primarily responsible for the dates in the 1940 composite bird migration 
table given on the following seven pages: 

A=Mr. W. T. Ambler, Ad=Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Adams, BBC= 
Brooking Bird Club, Br=Mrs. A. M. Brooking, Brs=Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Brooking, C=Misses Susie and Agness Callaway, Co=Miss Martha 
Cousley, Ft=Mr. Edson Fichter, G=Mr. Earl W. Glandon, Gl=Mrs. 
Rose Glandon, Gla=Mr. Adrian Glandon, Gld=Mr. Merwyn Glandon, 
Ha=Miss Carrie Hansen, TIu=Mr. Peter Hughes, J=Mrs. A. H. Jones, 
Jo=Mrs. A. M. Jones, K=Miss Bertha Krohn, L=Mr. C. S. Ludlow, 
La—Mr. Myron Lambert, Lb=Mr. Melvin Lambert, Ll=Mr. Harold 
Ludlow, Lm=Mr. Burke E. Lambert, Mh=Mrs. Dorr Mahoney, 01= 
Mrs. A. E. Olson, Pg=Mr. Ben Pegg, Pt=Mr. Francis Peterson, Rn= 
Mrs. Charles Rantz, Ro=Miss Zetta Rowe, Rs=Mrs. A. B. Rosenau, 
Rw=Miss Nelle Rowe, S=Mr. M. H. Swenk, Sh=Mrs. A. E. Sheldon, 
Sm=Mrs. G. O. Smith, Sn=Mr. Vern Snyder, SSw=Mr. and Mrs. M. 
H. Swenk, St=Mrs. A. LI. Staley, Sw=Mrs. M. H. Swenk, Sy=Miss M. 
Caryle Sylla, T=Mrs. George Trine, Tt=Mr. Edward Tennant, Vi= 
Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer, Wa=Mrs. R. A. Watson, Wh=Mr. D. B. Whelan, 
Wo=Mrs. Jennie Woodworth, Yo=Mrs. F. L. Youngblood, and You= 
Mrs. F. L. Youngblood. 


American Eared Grebe .. 

Common Pied-billed Grebe . 

White Pelican ............. 

Great Blue Heron (subsp.) . 

Little Blue Heron . 

Eastern Green Heron ......« 

American Black-crowned Night Heron-. 

American Bittern .. 

Canada Goose (subsp.) .Mar. 

White-fronted Goose . 

Lesser Snow Goose .. 

Blue Goose ... 

Common Mallard (migrants) .. 

Gadwall ..... 

Baldpate ... 

American Pintail .. 

Green-winged Teal .......... 

Blue-winged Teal . 

Shovel er .... 

Redhead ............. 

Ring-necked Duck . 

Canvasbaek .. 

Lesser Scaup . 

Bufflehead . 

Northern Ruddy Duck . i w ^. . 

American Buff-breasted Merganser .. 

Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk .. 


LINCOLN FAIRBURY HASTINGS RED CLOUD STAPLETON 

..Apr. 21(C) —...- 

. Apr. 21 (C) .May 3 (Br&J).Apr. 7 (G) 

. . .. .;.....Apr. 18 (A) 

.Apr. 14 (C)..-Apr. 15 (La) 

...May 7 (Jo&Sy)....- 

. .May 10 (C)—-May 18 (J) ...*•/ 

. May 7 (Jo)..Apr. 19 (G) 

_,..May 11 (C)...Apr. 30 (Jo).May 28 (L).Apr. 21 (Vi) 

24 (Wi).Mar. 13 (C)....Mar. 24 (St).-Feb. 24 (L).Mar. 6 (La) 

.Mar. 10 (C) ....Apr. 14 (J)... 

.Mar. 10 (01). Apr. 14 (G) 

..Mar. 30(01)... 

Feb. 29 (C) May 30 (Brs)—Mar. 0 (L)..Eeb. 11 (Gld) 
....Alar. 24 (G) 

ZZZZZZZZZZtoar. 18 (C).May 2 (J&Jo) .Mar. 3 (La) 

Mar. 1(C) Feb. 20 (Ha).... Mar. 0(L)..Feb. 11 (La) 

.May 5 (J).Feb. 24 (L)..Mar. 14 (G) 

.Mar. 29 (C) Apr. 14 (J).May 7 (T)..Ma,r. 14 (Lm) 

.Mar. 29 (C).-Mar. 20 (01).May 7 (T).Mar. 1:7 (Lm) 

..Mar. 4 (La) 

ZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZZ'ZZ^Zm ar. 24 (J).Apr. 12 (Vi) 

..May 2 (Jo&Yo).Mar. 1.5 (G) 

.Apr. 21 (C).-Mar. 24 (J)..Mar. 0 (Vi) 

.Mav 2 (J&Sv).. Mar. 24 (Gld) 

.May 14(C).Apr. 3 (Vi) 

...May 7 (T).Mar. 24 (Gld) 

.Feb. 10 (C)....May 18 (J).«* w .-.-May 5 (G) 
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Cooper Hawk .. 

Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.) . 

Krider Red- tailed Hawk . 

Harlan Hawk ... 

Northern Broad-winged Hawk . 

Swainson Hawk .. 

American Rough-legged Hawk . 

Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk ... 

American Golden Eagle . 

Bald Eagle (suhsp.) . 

Marsh Hawk ___. 

Prairie Falcon .. 

Pigeon Hawk (subsp.) . 

Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) (migrants) 
Brown Crane (subsp.) 

Sora ........ 

Northern American Coot ... 

Northern Killdeer ... 

Wilson Snipe .. 

Long-billed Curlew (subsp.) . 

Upland Plover . 

Spotted Sandpiper ... 

Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.) ....4.. 

Western Willet .........____ 

Greater Yellowlegs .,* 

Lesser Yellowlegs . 

Pectoral Sandpiper ..... 


LINCOLN FAIRBURY HASTINGS RED CLOUD STAPLETON 


.Mar. 


.Apr. 


May 

Apr. 


.. ......jokmum .Feb. 14 (Vi) 

.Apr. 15 (C)...Mar. 29 (J)...Mar. 30 (L)....Feb. 4 (G) 

.w......Apr. 18 (Yi) 

.„.Feb. 2 (L).. 

.:.Mar. 17 (L).... 

.Apr. 21 (Brs)......Apr. 17 (G) 

......Jan. 8 (G) 

.,..**,....Jan. 8 (G) 

..-.. . ....-..Jan. 19 (G) 

.-..Feb. 13 (Sn) 

.....Mar. 31 (J).Apr. 18 (L)...Jan. 8 (G) 

.-....-.Feb. 12 (L)...,Jan. 9 (G) 

.i...-.-.Feb. 5 (G) 

16 (Sw) . Mar. 31 (J).Mar. 15 (L)-.Mar. 6 (Yi) 

..Alar. 18 (Brs).-Feb. 25 (Tt),..Mar. 5 (La) 

.May 7 (C)...Apr. 27 (Pg)...May 20 (IIu) 

..Mar. 29 (C)....May 2 (J&Jo). Apr. 7 (G) 

24 (Sw) ...Alar. 17 (C)..Mar. 24 (J).Mar. 17 (L)....Mar. 15 (Vi) 

....Apr. 28 (Yo). 


... .........Mar. 31 (Lb) 

.May 7 (C) —May 26 (J).Apr. 26 (L)...May 4(G) 

..May 10 (€)...May 5 (J) ... 

...May 10 (C)...May 2 (J&Jo).. 

...Apr. 21 (C)-.May 2 (J&Jo)....:. 

5 (Ft) ^.......... 

13 (Ft) .....Mar. 29 (C)...Apr. 21 (01)..„...Apr. 13 (G) 

.Mar. 29 (C)...Ma.y 5 (J) ....^.„ .. 


-I 
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White-rumped Sandpiper . 

Baird Sandpiper .„***. 

Least Sandpiper .,,. 

Do witcher (subsp.) . 

Stilt Sandpiper . 

Semipalmated Sandpiper .. 

Sanderling .„„. 

Avoeet ........ . 

Wilson Phalarope . 

Franklin Gull .. 

Bonaparte Gull . 

Common Tern . 

Forster Tern .. 

American Black Tern .. 

Western Mourning Dove .. 

Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo . 

Black-billed Cuckoo .*.<***.». 

Great Horned Owl (subsp.) . 

Western Burrowing Owl .... 

Northern Short-eared Owl . 

Nighthaw r k (subsp.) . 

Sennett Nighthawk . 

Chimney Swift ... . 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird . 

Belted Kingfisher (migrants) . 

Yellow-shafted Flicker (migrants) 
Common Red-shafted Flicker 


Lincoln FaIrbuRY Hastings Red cloud staFletON 

...May 18 (BBC)......» 

.May 14 (C) May 5 (J).***...Mar. 24 (G) 

...Mar. 29 (C) .May 5 (J) --*..... 

.Apr. 14 (C).............. & .Apr. 14 (G) 

......May 19 (Yo) . 

.........May 7 (Jo) . 

.......Mar. 29 (C).... 

.May 14 (C)....„.......Apr. 14(G) 

.May 5 (Ft).May 4 (C)...May 2 (J&Jo)....May 7 (T).Apr. 21(G) 

.Apr. 10 (SSw) -Apr. 15 (C)...May 7 (J).Apr. 16 (L).Apr. 27 (G) 

....May 18 (J) ... 

...............May 18 (J) ... 

...May 3 (Jo&Ol).... 

....May 7 (C)—-May 18 (BBC).-Apr. 23 (L).May 19(G) 

..Mar. 31 (Wi).„.-.Mar. 29 (J)....l....Mar. 19 (L).Mar. 30 (Gla) 

.May 13 (Wi).May 11 (C) Apr. 14 (Yo)^....-May 5 (L).May 23 (Gld) 

...May 14 (C)...,May 18 (BBC)....—. 

.....Apr. 20 (J&Co) ..Feb. 24 (G) 

.Mar. 30 (Ft).May 20 (C)....Apr. 14 (J).....Apr. 28 (T).Apr. 21(G) 

.......Feb. 25 (G) 

..May 10 (SSw) ..May 7 (C)..May 29 (Wo).May 4 (L). 

*.........May 5 (T).,*_.May 17 (G) 

..Apr. 29 (SSw) .May 9 (C)...May 3 (You).Apr. 30 (T)..... 

.May 7(C) ...- 

.Mar. 31 (C)....Apr. 1(01)...Apr. 7(G) 

.....-.Mar. 24 (J).Mar. 28 (T).Mar. 31(G) 

.,.Apr. 16 (C)....Mar. 28 (01).Jan. 23 (L).„.Feb. 21 (G) 


-vl 

QO 
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LINCOLN FAIRBURY HASTINGS 

Ked-bellied Woodpecker ...—. .May 18 (J). 

Red-headed Woodpecker .„,***.....May 4 (Wi).May 9 (C).May 5 (J) 

Lewis Woodpecker ....♦-_... 

Eastern Kingbird ... w ..„^^ w ..3Iay 4 (SSw) -Apr. 29 (C).Apr. 28 

Arkansas Kingbird . May 4 (Ft).Apr. 29 (C).Apr. 25 (Wo)... 

Northern Crested Flycatcher .May 5 (Ft) .Apr. 29 (C)... .May 3 (Jo&Ol) 

Eastern Phoebe . Apr. 18 (Ft).Mar. 31 (C).Apr. 

Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe ..,....,Mar. 

Traill Flycatcher (subsp.) .May 26 (Wi)....-Apr. 30 (C)~..-May 

Acadian Flycatcher .....Ma.y 7 (C) . 

Least Flycatcher „......May 4 (Wi)... May 

Eastern Wood Pewee ...May 10 (C). 

Olive-sided Flycatcher (subsp.) .,........ 

Hoyt Horned Lark .. 


31 (J)... 
3 (Jo). 


RED 

CLOUD 

STAPLETON 

..May 

7 (T).... 

....May 

13 

(G) 


... 


5 

(G) 

.Apr. 29 (T).... 

....May 

3 

(Gl) 

..May 

2 (T).... 

....May 

3 

(G) 

May 

7 (T) .. 




..Apr. 

3 (L). 

....May 

19 

(G) 



.Apr. 

21 

(G) 

.May 

8(T). 

.May 

20 

(G) 


3(J). 


Eastern Cliff Swallow 


..May 

4(SSw) 


..May 

7 (J).May 

8 (L)...... 

.Apr. 

18 (Ft) .... 

..May 

5 (C).May 

2 (J&Jo) .May 15 (L). 

Am*. 

24 (Ft) .... 

.Apr. 

21 (C).May 

2 (J&Jo) May 

8 (L). 

Apr. 

4 (Ft) .... 

..Apr. 

20 (C)...Apr. 

17 (Rw) ....Apr, 

1 (T). 


.May 5 (G) 
.Feb. 8 (G) 
.Apr. 21 (G) 


Northern Blue Jay (migrants) ...._Apr. 30 (C).May 

American Magpie ..........Mar. 

Pinyon Jay ...i..__ •*££■* * ..._... 

Eastern. Brown Creeper (last seen) .Apr. 26 (Sw) 

Western House Wren .Apr. 

Mockingbird (subsp.) ..May 

Catbird >May 

Brown Thras her (subsp.) ...Apr. 

*Nesting 


2 (J&Jo) Apr. 28 (T)... 
18 (Mh) ....Mar, 6 (L)... 

....Feb. 13 (Pg). 


.Apr. 

.May 

..May 

.May 

..Feb. 


22 (La) 
20 (G) 
20 (Pt) 
3 (G) 
11 (G) 


21 (Sm) ...Apr. 29 (C).....Apr. 
21 (Wi)*...May 5 (C).....Apr. 

8 (S).May 4(C).May 

21 (Sm) ...Apr. 25 (C)-...Apr. 


22 (Jo).Apr. 22 (T). 

21 (J)....„„.Apr. 28 (T) 
7 (J)...*„„„.May 8 (L). 
25 (J&Ol) ..Apr. 18 (L). 


.Apr. 22 (Gl) 
.May 3 (G) 


..May 13 (Gl) 
..May 5 (Gl) 


cc 
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LINCOLN FAIRBURY 

HASTINGS 

RED 

CLOUD 

STAPLETON 


.. ..Mar. 

1 (Sw). 

.Mar. 

16 (J). 

..Feb. 

13 (L).... 

...Jan. 

13 (Gl) 


.Ma,v 

7 (Sw) ..May 

9 (C).May 

16 (Ro) ..... 




Hermit Thrush (subsp.) . 

_Apr. 

27 (Wi).1 







Olive-backed Swainson Thrush . 

.....May 

7 (SSw).-May 

7 (C)....May 

2 (J&Jo). 

...May 

7 (T)—. 

..May 

6 (Gl) 

Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush .... 

.Apr. 

27 (Wi). 




4.(T). 



Willow Thrush . 








4 (Gl) 

Eastern Common Bluebird . 

.Mar. 

17 (Wi) ....Mar. 

2 (C)—Mar. 

11 (Rs). 

..Mar. 

17 (L)... 

...Mar. 28 (Gl) 

Mountain Bluebird . 








Townsend Solitaire .. 







...Feb, 

22 (G) 

Eastern Blue-gray Gnateatcher .. 


...May 14 (C) . 






Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet 




22 (Wo) .. 





Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet .... 

....Apr. 

12 (K).. 


13 (Wo). 





American Common Pipit . 

....Apr. 

6 (Ft) .. 



..May 15 (L).... 

...Apr. 

21 (G) 

Cedar Waxwing . 

....Feb. 

5 (Wi) -Feb. 

23 (CA Mar. 24 f.To&Cnl. 




1 (Gl) 

Northern Shrike (subsp.) . 








2(G) 

Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.) .. 


20 (SSw)-Mar. 

31 (C)—Apr. 

21 (J). 

...May 

4 (T)—. 

..Apr. 

6 (G) 

European Starling . 

. 


.Mar. 

18 (Rn) . 

..Feb. 

13 (Pg)-.. 

...Jan. 

19 (G) 

Northern Bell Vireo . 


8 (Wi)...,. 


7(J). 

...May 

6 (T).... 

..May 

19 (G) 

Red-eyed Vireo . 


5 (Ft) .....May 14 (C).May 

18 (BBC)... 

..May 

4 (T)-. 

..May 

13 (Gl) 

Warbling Vireo (subsp.) . 

...May 

2 (SSw) -Apr. 

25 (C)...May 

4 (Wo) . 

..Apr. 29 (T).\... 

..May 

7 (Gl) 

Black and White Warbler .... 




25 (J&Ol).. 



..Apr. 

28 (Gl) 

Tennessee Warbler . 


7 (SSw) -May 

5 (C)....Mav 

6 (J). 



..May 

13 (Gl) 

Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler . 

...May 

3 (Sw)....-May 

9 (C) —-Apr. 

25 (J&Ol) - 





Yellow Warbler (subsp.) . 

...Apr. 

29 (Sw)-.’-Apr. 

29 (C)-Apr. 

28 (J).... 

..May 

3 (T). 

..May 

6 (G) 

Magnolia. Warbler . 

...May 

23 (Wi) . 

. Mav 

7 (J) 



May 

23 (Gl) 

Eastern Myrtle Warbler. 

...Apr. 

21 (Wi)..:. 

.Apr. 

19 (J). 



-Apr. 

22 (G) 

Blackburnian Warbler . 








20 (Gl)- 

Black-poll Warbler . 




7(J). 




7 (G'l) 
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Lincoln fairburY Hastings Led cloud stapleton 


Western Palm W T arbler . 

Ovenbird ...... 

Grinnell Common W T ater-Thrush .. 

...May 

8 (Wi).... 


.May 

. May 

30 (C). 

.May 

3 (Jo&Ol). 

7(J). 

7 (J) . 


...May 

12 (Gl) 


May 

23-24 (Wi) 


.May 

23 (Jo&Ol). 




Macgillivra.y Warbler . 




.May 

7 (Jo)....... 

. 



Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.) .... 

...May 

4 (Ft) .... 

....May 

7 (C).May 

2 (J&Jo) .May 

21 (T) 



Chat (subsp.) . 



...Mat 

5 (C)—.May 

5 (Rw).May 14 (T).. 

...Mav 

15 (G) 





May 

fi CTnl _ 




American Redstart . 

..May 

7(S) . 

....May 

14 (C).May 

7 (J)-.-May 11 (T).. 

...May 

7 (Gl) 

Bobolink . 




11 (C).-.May 

5 (Wo) .. 



12 (La) 

Eastern Common Meadowlark . 

...Am\ 

24 (SSw) 

...May 

14 (C)....May 

18 (BBC) .. 


...Apr. 

5(G) 

W 7 estern Meadowlark . 

...Mar. 

9 (Wh) - 


...Mar. 

19 (01).Jan. 

1(E)- 

...Jan. 

8 (G) 

Yellow-headed Blackbird ... 




13 (C).Apr. 

28 (J)..Apr. 18 (L)._ 

...Apr. 

21 (G) 

Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.) . 

..Apr. 

4(SSw) . 

..Mar. 

2 (C)....Mar. 

18 (J&Br) Mar. 

10 (T).. 

...Jan. 

8 (G) 

Orchard Oriole ... 


5 (Wi).... 

...May 

4 (C).May 

5 (J)..May 

4 (T).. 

...May 

12 (G) 

Baltimore Oriole . 

May 

4 (Wi) 


4 (C) Apr 

28 (01) May 

3 (T) 


7 (Gl) 

Rusty Blackbird . 






8 (Tt). 


Brewer Blackbird . 

. 







5 (G) 

Bronzed Crackle (migrants) . 

..Mar. 

17 (Wi). 

..Mar. 

9 (C)....Mar. 

18 (J&Br) .Mar. 

8 (Tt). 

..Apr. 

1 (O) 

Cowbird (subsp.) .. 

..Apr. 

13 (SSw) . 

..Apr. 24 (C).Apr. 

24 (J)..Apr. 

2(L)... 

..Apr. 

18(G) 

Scarlet Tanager .... 

..May 

25 (Sh). 

..May 

9 (O—July 

14 (Ad)... 


...May 

20 (G) 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak . 

..May 

5 (Ft) . 

..Mav 

4 (C).-.Apr. 

24 (Wa).May 

3 (T) 



Rky. Mtn. Black-headed Grosbeak 




7 (C)—.May 

1 (Wo) .....May 

2 (L).. 

...May 

4(G) 

Western Blue Grosbeak .. 




16 (C).May 

8 (Jo).. 


...May 

19 (G) 

Indigo Bunting . 





30 (Brs)..._. 




Lazuli Bunting . 





7(J). 


..May 

V (Gl) 

Dickcissel . 


4 (Ft) . 

.May 

11 (C).May 

18 (BBC).. May 12 (L).. 

...June 

1(G) 
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LINCOLN 

FAIRBURY HASTINGS RED CLOUD 

STAPLETON 

Purple Finch (sp.) ..- 






20 (G) 

Northern Pine Siskin . 




.Jan. 25 (T). 

...Feb. 

6(G) 

Red-eyed Eastern Towhee . 

.Apr. 

18 (Ft) ... 

..May 

2 (J&Jo)...Apr. 17 (L). 





21 (Wi) 

..Apr. 20 (C) -Apr. 

16 (01) .. 


21 (G) 

Lark Bunting — r .,. 



...May 

14 (Br).Apr. 27 (Ll). 

...May 

4 (G) 

Savannah Sparrow (subsp.) . 

..Apr. 

24 (Ft) .... 

..May 9 (C)-Apr. 

9 (Ol&Jo). 

...May 

26 (G) 

Western Grasshopper Sparrow . 

..Apr. 

22 (Ft) .... 

...May 3(C)...May 

7 (01&Jo).Apr. 6 (L). 



Vesper Sparrow (subsp.) . 

..Apr. 

16 (Ft) .... 

..Apr. 

14 (J).. 

...Apr. 

3 (Vi) 

Lark Sparrow (subsp.) . 



...Apr. 16 (C)—Apr. 

25 (J&01)...May 1 (L). 

....Apr. 

29 (Vi) 

Eastern Slate-colored Junco . 

-Jan. 

15 (Sw)* 


.Jan. 5 (L)**— 

—Jan. 

14 (Gl) 

Shufeldt Oregon Junco . 





....Jan. 

14 (Gl) 

Pink-sided Junco . 





—Feb. 

22 (Vi) 

Tree Sparrow (subsp.) . 





—Jan. 

1 (G) 

Chipping Sparrow (subsp.) . 

..Apr. 

23 (Ft) .... 

...Apr. 29 (C)-.Apr. 

25 (J&Ol)—Apr. 29 (T). 

—Apr. 

25 (G) 

Clay-colored Sparrow . 

-May 

4 (Wi).... 

.May 1 (C)...-May 

5(J). - 

...May 

3(G) 

Field Sparrow (subsp.) . 

.Apr. 

20 (Ft) .... 

..Apr. 29 (C).-Apr. 

30 (Jo).Mav 7 (T). 

....May 

1 (G) 

Harris Sparrow (migrants) . 

.Mar. 

11 (Sw).... 

..May 

7 (J).Apr. 17 (T)—... 

—Mar. 

27(G) 

Eastern White-crowned Sparrow. 



28 (Yo). 


13(G) 

Gambel Sparrow . 




20 (J&Co). 

....Apr. 

19 (G) 

White-throated Sparrow . 

.Apr. 

23 (Wi).... 

.Apr. 

28 (Yo). 

...Mar, 

21 (G) 

Eastern Fox Sparrow . 

.May 

4 (Ft) .... 





Common Lincoln Sparrow . 

-Apr. 

22 (Wi).... 

-Apr. 24 (C) — Apr. 

25 (Wo) .Mav 5 (T).. 

—Apr. 

29 (G) 

Swamp Sparrow . 






12 (G) 

Song Sparrow (subsp.) . 


17 (Wi).... 

.Apr. 

8 (Wo).... Apr. 1 (L). 

.Mar. 

30 (G) 

Eastern Snow Bunting . 




Jan 4 (T) 



Lapland Longspur (subsp.) . 





.Jan. 

9(G) 

Chestnut-collared Longspur . 






i. (Vi) 


*Last seen May 2 (Sw); **Last seen April 15 (L) 
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GENERAL NOTES 

Some Results of Bird Banding in Nebraska. —A Western Mourning 
Dove banded by 0. and E. H. Stoltenberg on August 8, 1938, with No. 
38-355370 was shot on September 1, 1939, by Albert Wood, Box 242, 
Archer City, Texas, at that place. A Common Mallard drake banded 
No. 35-522780 by H. P. Cottingham at Meadoryville, Indiana, on No¬ 
vember 9, 1938, was shot by E. H. Stoltenberg on the Missouri River 
25 miles north of Omaha on October 23, 1939. A Bronzed Grackle 
banded No. 39-312720 by C. M. Owens of DeWitt, Arkansas, on March 
26, 1939, was caught on April 28, 1939, by 0. and E. H. Stoltenberg. 
Another Western Mourning Dove given No. 39-312457 by 0. and E. H. 
Stoltenberg on July 18, 1939, was shot on September 27, 1939, by A. J. 
Massey, General Delivery, Mercury, Texas, at that places—OTTO 

stoltenberg, Omaha , Nebr . 

Wintering Birds at Stapleton, Logan County, During the Winter 
Of 1939-40. —Among the winter residents and residents noted in the 
Stapleton vicinity in the winter of 1939-40 were the American and Fer¬ 
ruginous Rough-legged Hawks, the American Golden and Northern (?) 
Bald Eagles, the Marsh Hawk, the Greater Prairie Chicken (on January 
12), Sharp-tailed Grouse (subsp.) (on February 4), the Chukar Part¬ 
ridge (on March 29), Bob-white (subsp.) (on May 19), the Nebraska 
Screech (on January 8) and Long-eared (on April 11) Owls, the Hairy 
(subsp.) and Downy (subsp.) Woodpeckers, Saskatchewan Horned 
Lark and Eastern Crow (all on January 8), the Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadee (on January 9) and the American Goldfinch (subsp.) 
(on February 22). The American Magpie, Townsend Solitaire, European 
Starling, Western Meadowlark and Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.) win¬ 
tered, and among the winter residents were the Northern Pine Siskin, 
Eastern Slate-colored, Shufeldt Oregon and Pink-sided Juncos, Tree 
Sparrow (subsp.) and Lapland Longspur (subsp.).—EARL W. GLAN- 
DON, Stapleton f Nebr . 

The 1940 Early Spring Migration Along the Missouri River.— 

In addition to my Nebraska records as already published by Mr. L. 
O. Horsky in the last number of the Review (viii, pp. 31-32), the 
following bird observations were made by me along the central segment 
of the Missouri River during the first three months of 1940. As in 
previous notes by me, Nebraska, is indicated by (N), Iowa by (I) and 
Kansas by (K). On New Year’s Day of 1940 I noted only the Horned 
Lark (subsp.) and Western Meadowlark in Sarpy County (N) and the 
Eastern Crow in Douglas County (N). On January 2 the Eastern Car¬ 
dinal was observed in Douglas County (N) and the Eastern Slate- 
colored Junco in Washington County (N). Also in Washington County 
(N), I saw the Marsh Hawk, European Starling and Tree Sparrow 
(subsp.), and in Burt County (N) the Eastern Hairy and Northern 
Downy Woodpeckers, on January 5. On January 6 the Cooper Hawk 
was seen in Monona County (I) and the Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.) in 
Harrison County (I). The Eastern Bob-white and Black-capped Chick¬ 
adee (subsp.) were seen in Nemaha County (N) on January 9. The 
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Song Sparrow (subsp.) was seen in Doniphan County (K) on January 
10. In Douglas County (N) the Arctic Spotted Towhee was noted on 
February 5, the Shufeldt Oregon Junco on February 12, and the Com¬ 
mon Red-shafted Flicker on February 14, while in Sarpy County (N) 
the Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch and American Goldfinch (subsp.) 
were seen in February 22. March arrivals were as follows: American 
Pintail in Monona County (I) on the 5th; Northern American Coot 
and Cedar Waxwing in Douglas County (N) on the 10th; Lesser Snow 
and Blue Geese in Harrison County (I) on the 16th; Pigeon Hawk 
(subsp.), Eastern Common Bluebird and Brewer Blackbird in Douglas 
County (N) and Gadwall, Green-winged Teal and Canvasback in Pot¬ 
tawatomie County (I) on the 17th; Baldpate in Harrison County (I) 
■on the 18th; Common Mallard in Monona Countv (I) on the 19th; 
American Herring Gull in Monona County (I) on the 20th; and Blue¬ 
winged Teal, Shoveler, Redhead, Lesser Scaup, Red-breasted Mergan¬ 
ser and Eastern Belted Kingfisher in Douglas County on the 24th.— 
FREDERICK W. HAECKER, Omaha , Nehr. 

Notes on the 1940 Spring Migration at Omaha, Douglas County. 

-—The New Year’s Day bird list of Miss Mary Ellsworth and Mr. Brad- 
lev Daniels totaled seven species, including one each of the Sparrow 
Hawk (subsp.), Northern Downy Woodpecker, Northern Blue Jay, 
Brown Creeper (subsp.) and Eastern Cardinal, two Black-capped 
Chickadees (subsp.) and 20 Eastern Slate-colored Juncos. The Eas.- 
tern White-breasted Nuthatch was added by them on January 2, the 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker and Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet 
on the 3rd, the European Starling on the 4th and the Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker on the 6th, all based on lone birds. The Misses Ellsworth 
noted one each of the Nebraska Screech Owl, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
Eastern Crow and Red-breasted Nuthatch on February 22. Misses 
Mary Ellsworth and Bertha Calvert saw three Eastern Common Blue¬ 
birds, a Tree Sparrow (subsp.) a.nd 12 Harris Sparrows on March 18. 
On March 27, Mary Ellsworth noted a Common Pied-billed Grebe, 20 
Common Mallards, 200 Baldpates, four pairs of Blue-winged Teals, at 
least 12 Redheads (with other ducks that may or may not have been 
that species), at least 100 Lesser Scaups (in a group of about 250 
ducks the others of which may or may not have been that species), 
about 60 American Buff-breasted Mergansers, about 10 Red-breasted 
Mergansers (in a group of 20 the others of which may or may not 
have been the same species), 300 Northern American Coots, three 
Northern Killdeers, one Greater Yellowlegs and 40 Red-winged Black¬ 
birds (subsp.). On March 30, Misses Mary Ellsworth and Bertha Cal¬ 
vert added the American Pintail (4), Greater (?) Scaup, Hooded Mer¬ 
ganser (2), Baird Sandpiper (5), Western Mourning Dove (1) and 
Western Meadowlark (4), and noted also the Common Pied-billed 
Grebe (4). Baldpate (50), Blue-winged Teal (20-30), Redhead (over 
400L Lesser Scaup and American Buff-breasted Merganser (2). About 
200 Northern American Coots were still present on April 14. Miss Mary 
Ellsworth noted the arrival of the Field Sparrow (subsp.) on April 
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1, the Northern Purple Martin on April 13, the Shoveler on April 14 
(2 seen), the Rough-winged Swallow and Eastern Brown Thrasher on 
April 26, the Western House Wren and Western Grasshopper Sparrow 
on April 27 and the Yellow Warbler (subsp.) on April 29. The last Eas¬ 
tern Slate-colored Juncos (2) of the season were seen by her on April 
14. Miss Calvert noted the Baltimore Oriole on May 5, Miss Emma 
Ellsworth the Catbird on May 8 and the Eastern Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker, Northern Bell Yireo and Orchard Oriole on May 9. Our most 
important additions to the N. 0. U. Field Day list on May 11 were the 
Eastern Green Heron (2) and Northern White-eyed Yireo.—MISSES 
BERTHA CALVERT, EMMA AND MARY ELLSWORTH AND MR. 
BRADLEY DANIELS, Omaha, Nebr. 

Some Noteworthy Early May Birds in Northwestern Nebraska.— 

On a trio through Cherry, Sheridan and Dawes Counties on May 9 and 
12, 1940, I observed the Lark Bunting and Western Lark Sparrow as 
prominent species on May 9, and the Avocet, Rocky Mountain Say 
Phoebe and Common Rock Wren as noteworthy on May 12.—EDSON 
FICHTER, Dept, of Zoology , Uni. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Mid-May Bird Census at Fairbury, Jefferson County. —On May 

14, 1940, 18 members of the Nature Study Department of the Fairbury 
Women’s Club made a bird census along Rose Creek and at Crystal 
Springs, near Fairbury. The start was made at 7:30 A. M. and the re¬ 
turn at 1:00 P. M. The day was not favorable for a bird census, as the 
weather was stormy, with a strong north wind and a temperature of 
45 degrees F. Nevertheless, 79 birds were identified, as follows: Common 
Pied-billed Grebe, Great Blue Heron (subsp.), Eastern Green Heron, 
Blue-winged Teal, Northern Ruddy Duck, Ring-necked Common Pheas¬ 
ant, Sora, Northern American Coot, Wilson Snipe, Western Willet, Les¬ 
ser Yellowlegs, Baird Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sand¬ 
piper, Avocet, Wilson Phalarope, Franklin Gull, Western Mourning 
Dove, Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Nighthawk 
(subsp.), Chimney Swift, Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow - 
shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Eastern Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, 
Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern Crested Flycatcher, 
Eastern Phoebe, Acadian Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, Saskatche¬ 
wan Horned Lark, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Northern 
Purple Martin, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chick¬ 
adee (subsp.), Tufted Titmouse, Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Western House Wren, Eastern Mockingbird, Catbird, Eastern Brown 
Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush, 
Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Migrant 
Loagerhead Shrike, Northern Bell Vireo, Red-eyed Yireo, Eastern War 
bling Yireo, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Grinnell Common Water-Thrush, 
Northern Maryland Yellow-throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, American 
Redstart, Bobolink. Eastern Common Meadowlark, Western Meadow*- 
lark, Thick-billed Red-winged Blackbird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore 
Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, Eastern 
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Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Diekcissel, Eastern American Gold¬ 
finch, Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Eastern Lark Sparrow, Clay- 
colored Sparrow, Harris Sparrow and Common Lincoln Sparrow.— 
MISSES SUSIE and AGNESS CALLAWAY, Fairbury , Nebr. 

A Mid-May Roadside Water Bird Census in the Nebraska Sandhills. 

—On May 16, 1940, while driving through the Nebraska sandhills, I took 
from our automobile a roadside census of the water and shore birds 
seen between a point in southern Sheridan County, between Lakeside 
and Ellsworth, on to Whitman in northeastern Grant County, a distance 
of about 50 miles. The list included the Treganza Great Blue Heron (4), 
American Black-crowned Night Heron (1), Common Mallard (3), Amer¬ 
ican Pintail (8), Blue-winged Teal (9), Shoveler (11), Redhead (2), 
Lesser Scaup (6), Northern Ruddy Duck (6), Northern American Coot 
(2), Southern Long-billed Curlew (2), Upland Plover (1), Western 
Willet (3), American Avocet (51), and Wilson Phalarope (many). Some 
distance farther on, along the Middle Loup River, an American Bittern, 
Green-winged Teals, Northern Killdeers and American Black Terns were 
seen. The Lark Bunting was present very numerously, in large flocks, 
and there were also many Yellow-headed and Thick-billed Red-winged 
Blackbirds.—MRS. A. II. JONES, Hastings } Nebr . 

Two May Bird Lists from the Hastings, Adams County, Vicinity. 

On May 7, 1940, a bird census was taken in the vicinity of Hastings by 
Mesdames A. H. Jones, A. M. Jones, A. E. Olson, A. H. Staley, R. A. 
Watson, Jennie WModworth, and F. L. Youngblood, and Miss Caryle 
Sylla. Eleven days later, on May 18, 18 members of the Brooking Bird 
Club participated in annual field day, visiting the local parks and later 
enjoying a picnic dinner at Crystal Lake. Eighty-seven species were 
listed on May 7 and 91 species on May 18. Sixty’-seven species were 
noted on both days, 20 on the 7th but not on the 18th, and 24 on the 
18th but not on the 7th. The 67 noted on both days were as follows: 

American Black-crowned Night Heron, Shoveler, Swainson Hawk, 
Sparrow Hawk (subsp.), Northern American Coot, Northern Killdeer, 
Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.), Lesser Yellowlegs, Pectoral Sandpiper, 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, Franklin Gull, Western Mourning Dove, Eas¬ 
tern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Chimney Swift, Eastern Belted Kingfisher, 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern 
Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern Crested Flycatcher, Eastern 
Phoebe, Say Phoebe, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, Common Bank Swal¬ 
low, Barn Swallow, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Black-capped 
Chickadee (subsp.), Western House Wren. Catbird, Eastern Brown 
Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Eastern 
Common Bluebird, Migrant Loggerhead Shrike, Northern Bell Vireo, 
Eastern Warbling Vireo, Tennessee Warbler, Eastern Orange-crowned 
Warbler, Yellow Warbler (subsp.), Eastern Myrtle Warbler, Black- 
poll Warbler, Ovenbird, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Northern Maryland 
Yellow-throat, American Redstart, English House Sparrow, Western 
Meadowlark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Thick-billed Red-winged Black- 
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bird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Cowbird 
(subsp.), Eastern Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Rocky Mountain 
Black-headed Grosbeak, Lazuli Bunting, Eastern American Goldfinch, 
Vesper Sparrow (subsp.), Lark Sparrow (subsp.), Eastern Chipping 
Sparrow, Clay-colored Sparrow, Eastern White-crowned Sparrow, and 
Song Sparrow (subsp.). 

The 20 species noted, on the 7th, but not on the 18th, were as fol¬ 
lows : Northern Pied-billed Grebe, Little Blue Heron, American Bittern, 
Blue-winged Teal, Canvasbaek, Lesser Scaup, Ring-necked Common 
Pheasant, Wilson Phalarope, Least Flycatcher, Northern Purple Mar¬ 
tin, Eastern Mockingbird, Black and White Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, 
Macgillivray Warbler, Wilson Pileolated Warbler, Arctic Spotted Tow- 
liee, Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, Gambel Sparrow, 
and Common Lincoln Sparrow. 

The 24 species noted on the 18th, but not on the 7th, were as fol¬ 
lows: Eastern Green Heron, Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk, Spotted 
Sandpiper, White-rumped Sandpiper, Baird Sandpiper, Least Sand¬ 
piper, Bonaparte Gull, Common Tern, American Black Tem, Black¬ 
billed Cuckoo, Nebraska Screech Owl, Western Burrowing Owl, Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, Traill Flycatcher (subsp.), Rough-winged Swal¬ 
low, Red-eyed Vireo, Yellow-breasted Chat, Bobolink, Eastern Meadow¬ 
lark, Western Blue Grosbeak, Dickcissel, Red-eyed' Eastern Towhee, 
Lark Bunting, and Savannah Sparrow (subsp.).—MRS. A. H. JONES, 
..Hastings Nebr . 

A Mid-May Bird List from Richardson County— On May 18,1940, 

I had an opportunity to make a bird list in the woods of extreme south¬ 
eastern Nebraska, in Richardson County. Probably the outstanding ob¬ 
servation of the day was of an Eastern Summer Tanager, seen in addi¬ 
tion to its commoner relative, the Scarlet Tanager. The identifying of 
an Olive-sided Flycatcher (subsp.) was likewise of unusual interest. 
Other woodland species noted included the Eastern Yellow-billed Cuc¬ 
koo, Eastern Whip-poor-will, Eastern Wood Pewee, Catbird, Wood 
Thrush, Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcateher, Northern Bell Vireo, Ovenbird, 
Chat (subsp.), American Redstart and Indigo Bunting.—EDSON FIGH¬ 
TER, Dept, of Zoology } Uni, of Nebr, Lincoln Nebr, 

The Warbler Migration at Lincoln, Lancaster County, in the 
Spring of 1940 .—The warbler migration here this past spring was con¬ 
siderably poorer than normal. I noted the Eastern Myrtle Warbler on 
April 21, the first Yellow Warbler (subsp.) and Maryland Yellow- 
throat (subsp.) on May 4, and the Ovenbird on May 8. My best war¬ 
bler day was May 23, when in addition to Tennessee Warblers, a Mag¬ 
nolia Warbler and a female American Redstart, I saw a pair of Mourn¬ 
ing Warblers in my yard. This pair remained over May 24, also.—MISS 
LOUISA WILSON, - Lincoln , Nebr. 

Notes on Nebraska Reared Chukar Partridges and Valley Cali¬ 
fornia Quail. —A number of Chukar Partridges were liberated at the 
State Game Farms near Norfolk in the summer of 1939, and more 
about the first of April in 1940. We found two nests, one about 20 
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rods from where the female bird was liberated, and the other about 100- 
rods distant. The closer one was in grass near some trees, while the 
other one was in a road ditch not 10 rods distant from Highway 81,. 
where the traffic is heavy, and the same distance from a beer tavern. 
I know of four other pairs within a mile of the Game Farm, but have 
not seen their nests. The first-mentioned of the above two nests under 
observation contained 12 eggs, all of which hatched on May 31. While 
this is not proof that these birds will flourish in Nebraska, it does show 
that they will readily reproduce here after having been raised in cap¬ 
tivity. We have liberated 4,800 of them in various areas in Nebraska, 
mostly in the western part, where the rainfall is less and the altitude 
is higher. 

From a pair of Valley California Quail liberated in April, 1939,. 
a covey was raised on the Game Farms that year. We have a. wind¬ 
break on the north side of the farm, and during the summer of 1939 
saw the covey always in or near these trees. I doubt if any of these- 
birds ever strayed more than 80 rods from where they were hatched. 
One of them was killed on Highway 81, that goes by the farm, having 
been found freshly dead on the morning of May 25, 1940. This Nebras¬ 
ka-reared specimen of Valley California Quail was sent to Prof. M. 
H. Swenk for preservation in his collection.—DALE HALBERT, Super¬ 
intendent of Game Farms Norfolk Nebr . 

The 1940 Spring Migration at Lincoln, Lancaster County. —The 

birds commonly wintering in 1939-40 about our home at 1410 North 
37th Street included the Eastern Hairy and Northern Downy Wood¬ 
peckers, Eastern Crow, Northern Blue Jay, Black-capped Chickadee 
(subsp.), Brown Creeper (subsp.), Eastern Cardinal and Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco. On January 15 and 17, with the ground well 
covered with snow, a. lone wintering Eastern Robin was seen. Miss 
Louisa Wilson saw a flock of five or six Cedar Waxwings on February 
5. A Nebraska Screech Owl was seen in our backyard Scotch Pine on 
February 9. The Eastern Cardinals were singing loudly by February 
10. The first migrant Robins (2) arrived on March 1, and they were 
common by March 11, on which latter date the first Harris Sparrows 
were seen and heard singing. D. B. Whelan reported the first Western 
Meadowlark for March 9. A Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) was observed fly-' 
ing over on March 16. Mrs. G. O. Smith saw three Eastern Red-headed' 
Woodpeckers in Bronson’s Woods along Salt Creek on March 17, and’ 
on this same date Miss Louisa Wilson noted the first Eastern Common 
Bluebird, Bronzed Grackle and Song Sparrow (subsp.), and saw the 
Harris and Tree Sparrows. She also reported Canadai Geese (subsp.) 
on March 24 and the first Western Mourning Dove on March 31 (my 
earliest date April 10). The group of wintering Eastern Crows roost¬ 
ing nightly in our Scotch Pines left on March 29. Mr. Edson Fichter 
noted the Western Burrowing Owl on March 30. 

Mr. Fiehter noted the first Northern Purple Martin on April 4 
and Miss Wilson noted it first on April 9. Mr. Fiehter noted the Ameri¬ 
can Common Pipit on April 6. Our first Red-winged Blackbirds (subsp.) 
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were seen on April 4 and our first Franklin Gulls on April 10 (flock; 
.also April 22 by Fichter and May 2 by me). The last dates for the 
Brown Creeper (subsp.) were March 26, April 7, 17 and 26, and of the 
Eastern Slate-cplored Junco on March 30, April 11 and May 2. Miss 
Bertha Krohn reported the Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet for April 
12 (Miss Wilson on April 22). A flock of Cowbirds (subsp.) was seen 
on April 13, which species was reported by both Miss Krohn and Miss 
Wilson on April 14. Mr. Fichter saw the Lesser Yellowlegs on April 
13, the Vesper Sparrow (subsp.) on April 16, the Eastern Phoebe, 
Rough-winged Swallow and Red-eyed Eastern Towhee on April 18 and 
the Field Sparrow (subsp.) on April 20. The Loggerhead Shrike 
(subsp.) was seen by me on April 20. Mrs. G. 0. Smith reported the 
first Western House Wren and Eastern Brown Thrasher (by Mr. Fich¬ 
ter on April 22 and Miss Wilson on April 23) on April 21. Miss Wilson 
likewise noted the Western House Wren, and also the Arctic Spotted 
Towhee, on April 21, the Common Lincoln Sparrow on April 22 (my 
earliest date April 30), and the White-throated Sparrow on April 23 (my 
earliest date a female on April 28). On April 22 Mr. Fichter saw the 
Western Grasshopper Sparrow, on April 23 the Eastern Chipping Spar¬ 
row, and on April 24 the Barn Swmllow and Savannah Sparrow 
(subsp.). The Eastern Meadowlark and the Lark Sparrow (subsp.) 
were noted by me on April 20. Miss Wilson reported both the Hermit 
'Thrush (subsp.) and the Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush for April 27. 
My notes show the arrival of the Chimney Swift (Ma.y 4 by Mr. Fich¬ 
ter and Miss Wilson) and Yellow Warbler (subsp.) on April 29. 

May 2 brought the first Eastern Warbling Vireo, (noted May 4 by 
Miss Wilson), May 3 the first Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler and 
May 4 the Common Kingbird * (noted also by Miss Wilson), Arkansas 
Kingbird (noted also by Mr. Fichter) and Common Bank Swallow, and 
May 5 the Rose-breasted Grosbeak (also by Mr. Fichter). Mr. Fichter 
noted the Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.) (also by Miss Wilson), 
Dickeissel, and Eastern Fox Sparrow on May 4, and the Greater Yellow- 
legs, Wilson Phalarope, Northern Crested Flycatcher, and Red-eyed 
Vireo on May 5- Miss Wilson noted the Eastern Red-headed Woodpec¬ 
ker (May 5 by Mr. Fichter), Least Flycatcher, Baltimore Oriole (Mr. 
Fichter’s earliest date May 5 and mine May 6) and Clay-colored Spar¬ 
row on May 4, and the Barn Swallow and Orchard Oriole *on May 5 
(my earliest date May 8). May 7 brought me the Wood Thrush and 
Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, the Tennessee Warbler and the Ameri¬ 
can Redstart (a male). On May 8 Miss Wilson noted the Northern Bell 
Vireo (my earliest date May 13) and the Catbird was noted by me. The 
Nighthawk (subsp.) was seen on May 10. The earliest date for the Eas¬ 
tern Yellow-billed Cuckoo was May 13, by Miss Wilson, w T ho reports 
finding both this and the Black-billed Cuckoo nesting about her home 
.in June. She reports the Eastern Mockingbird as nesting, also, on May 
21, and of having noted a Red-eyed’ Vireo (in town) on May 23 and a 

*Mr. Fichter noted the Common Kingbird and Orchard Oriole at 
Weeping Water, Cass County, on May 2. 
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Traill Flycatcher (subsp.) on May 26. Two Ovenbirds were seen and 
heard singing in our back yard on the mornings of May 27 and 28.— 
JANE B. SWENK, Lincoln } Nebr . 

The Scarlet Tanager at Stapleton, Logan County.— Early on the 
morning of May 20, 1940 a male Scarlet Tanager in full adult plumage 
appeared in the trees in our yard, posing in plain view and affording 
an excellent opportunity to observe it. About 10 A. M. we lost track 
of it. During the afternoon of the same day, Mrs. George Viehmeyer 
called from their farm place that there was a Scarlet Tanager out 
there. It, or another one similar to it, was seen in the trees of our yard 
on May 27, but remained only a short time. The Scarlet Tanager is a 
new bird record for this vicinity.—MR. AND MRS. EARL W. GLAN- 
DON, Stapleton J Nebr . 

A Scarlet Tanager Visits the City of Lincoln, Lancaster County. 

—On May 25, 1940, a fine male Scarlet Tanager visited our home at 
1319 South 23rd Street, in the heart of the city of Lincoln. Although 
the bird is an uncommon summer resident and breeder in the heavier 
woods along Salt Creek, southwest of Lincoln, it is to be found but 
rarely in the city itself, this being the first and only instance of its 
occurrence at our home in many years.—MR. AND MRS. ADDISON 
E. SHELDON, Lincoln , Nebr . 

The Scarlet Tanager at Hastings, Adams County, During the 
Breeding Season. —On July 14, 1940, Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Adams of 
Hastings saw a pair of Scarlet Tanagers in the woods along the Little 
Blue River, 12 miles south of Hastings. This is the only record known 
to me of the occurrence of this species in the Hastings vicinity during 
the breeding season, and also the only record of the species for this 
vicinitv this year.—MRS. A. H. JONES, Hastings , Nebr . 

Some Noteworthy 1940 Migration Records in the Vicinity of Hast¬ 
ings, Adams County. —On May 3, 1940, Mesdames A. M. Jones and 
A. E. Olson noted the Western Palm Warbler, and Mrs. Jones saw a 
Wilson Pileolated Warbler on May 6. On May 7, Mrs. Jones and Miss 
M. Caryle Sylla identified an adult Little Blue Heron, Mrs. Jones noted 
a Macgillivray Warbler, and I saw a. Magnolia Warbler and a Lazuli 
Bunting. I saw a Bonaparte Gull and a Common Tern on May 18. 
Mesdames A. M. Jones and A. E. Olson recorded the Mourning Warb¬ 
ler on May 23. Among records of laggard migrators, I will record that 
I saw a Common Lincoln Sparrow in my bird bath on the late date of 
June 4, while on June 7 I saw a beautiful male Magnolia Warbler in 
the trees of Mrs. A. H. Staley's yard. He w T as very busy singing and' 
feeding there for more than two hours.—MRS. A. H. JONES, Hastings , 
Nebr, 

Some Summering Birds of a River Bottom Meadow near Yutan, 
Saunders County. —For the past three years I have been visiting a mea¬ 
dow and pasture land on the west side of the Platte River about four 
miles northeast of Yutan, Saunders County. In 1940 I visited it on 
May 26 and June 2, 9 and 16. Bobolinks have been staying there all 
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summer, and presumably breeding, during each of the three years that 
I have been visiting the place. In 1940 they were first noted on May 
26. There were two pairs of Upland Plover there in 1940, they being 
noted on both June 2 and 16. Twenty-eight American Black Terns were 
seen on June 2 and about 40 of them on June 9. An American Bittern 
was noted on May 26.—MISS BERTHA CALVERT, Omaha , Nebr. 

Nesting of the Prothonotary Warbler and Other Species in the 
Missouri River Bottoms. —On June 16, 1940, Dr. R. Allyn Moser and 
I examined a nest of the Prothonotary Warbler in the Missouri River 
bottoms in Atchison County, Missouri, across the river from a little 
north of Brownville, Nemaha County, Nebraska. This is the northern¬ 
most nest of this species along the Missouri River that I personally 
have seen. After showing Dr. Moser the bird - his first acquaintance 
with the species - he found the nest. Other nests that we had under 
observation at the time were those of the Eastern Kingbird (1), North¬ 
ern Bell Vireo (2) and Dickcissel (1). The eggs in one of the vireo 
nests were spotted while in the other nest they were plain white.— 
FREDERICK W. HAECKER, Omaha f Nebr . 

Some June Bird Notes from )Red Cloud, Webster County— On the 

evening of June 22, 1940, we had a terrific wind, hail and rain storm 
at Red Cloud. Great hail stones, composed of large ones coalesced, did 
much damage to buildings, playing havoc with roofs, windows and 
painted walls, as well as badly damaging crops and gardens in a ten 
mile strip. Birds were killed in large numbers. I found dozens dead right 
on my place, Western Mourning Doves most numerously, Eastern Robins 
next, and grosbeaks, Catbirds and others in lesser numbers. The bird 
population hereabouts is notieealy reduced. With hailstones as large 
as baseballs the wonder is that any escaped. 

At about 10:30 A. M. of June 27 I heard a commotion in the air 
at our place. It was caused by numerous kingbirds and a few other 
species of birds following and attacking a huge Great Horned Owl. 
They flew back and forth across the yard four times, so I had a fine 
opportunity to see the owl, which the kingbirds apparently finally drove 
out of the neighborhood. The strikingly pale coloration of the owl sug¬ 
gested its probable close approach to the Western Great Horned Owl. 
—MRS. GEORGE W. TRINE, Red Cloud , Nebr. 

A Note on the Song of the Wood Pewee. —About the middle of June, 
1940, while stationed along the Missouri River in Atchison County, 
Missouri, opposite Brownville, Nemaha County, Nebraska, I heard a 
Wood Pewee calling a one-syllabled note, “pwee” ; over and over again. 
It was the male of a mated pair, with little doubt breeding in the vicinity. 
From then on through the rest of the month this bird called this mono¬ 
syllabic note continuously, while at no time did it give the usual three- 
syllabled “pee.a.wee” call. The bird, which was collected on June 30, 
was found by Prof. M. H. Swenk to exhibit no discernable departure 
from the normal coloration of the Eastern Wood Pewee.—F. W. HAEC¬ 
KER, Omaha f Nebr m 
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The Piping Plover and Least Tern Nesting in Omaha.--Oii June 

10, 1940, we found a nest of the Piping Plover (Charadrius melodus ) i n 
Omaha’s Levi Carter Park. At the present time the area concerned be¬ 
longs to Omaha, although it is located in the state of Iowa. This sit¬ 
uation is due to the fact that some time ago the channel of the Missouri 
River moved about one and a half miles to the east, and Carter Lake 
resulted from this cutoff. The nesting site is a dredged sand fill with 
an irregular contour. Growing there are a few young willows, cotton¬ 
woods, and tumbleweeds. On the ground can be found many small pieces 
of driftwood, broken clam shells, and variously sized pebbles. At first 
this bar had water only on two sides, but later, due to a dike having 
been thrown up to act as an outlet for the lake dredging operations, it 
became completely surrounded. 

We later found in this area two other nests of the Piping Plover 
and six of the Eastern Least Tern. A fourth Piping Plover’s nest was 
found on another sand-filled area about one half mile to the north, this 
second area also being part of the Park. The nests were all typical of 
the species, with small pebbles accumulated at the bottom and around 
the edges. There were also many small hollows in the sand that we could 
see were roosting nests only. The nests of the tern were slightly deeper 
than those of the nlover. For recording purposes we numbered our nests 
in the sequence in which we found them, thus giving us a small series 
of nests of both species. 

Piping Plover nest number one was found on June 10, with three 
eggs; Piping Plover nest number two on June 12, with four eggs; and 
Piping Plover nest, number three on June 18, with two eggs. On the 
morning of June 22 there were no eggs in Piping Plover nest number 
one, and we are certain that it was destroyed by a predator. There was 
no change in nest number two, and nest number three had three eggs. 
These nests remained unchanged until June 29 when nest number three 
was found empty, with a broken egg lying near by. Since this was a 
morning after a most severe rainstorm we concluded that this nest had 
been destroyed by flooding. On this day we found Piping Plover nest 
number four, with three eggs. By this time the nesting site was com¬ 
pletely surrounded and protected by water. 

There were no changes in these nests up to July 3. Due to our ab¬ 
sence from Omaha, the next observation was not made until July 8 when 
we found nest number two to be empty and nest number four still with 
three eggs. We presumed the eggs in nest number two had hatched, and 
even though we were unable to find any chicks the actions of the adult 
birds led us to believe that there were some near by. We made daily ob¬ 
servations, and on July 12 there was only one egg in nest number four. 
On July 13 we found one Piping Plover chick near the nest, which still 
■contained the one egg. On July 14 the nest was empty. 

A total of ten adult Piping Plovers was under observation, and 
all but two of these had the black collar a.round their necks complete. 
All the eggs were uniform clay color with small, blackish brown and 
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purplish spots. Both the birds and their eggs were decidedly of a pro¬ 
tective coloring. 

We know definitely the incubation period of the eggs of nest num¬ 
ber two lasted at least 21 days; however, we do not know for certain 
that these eggs actually hatched. This was the longest period we had 
any one nest under observation. Most authors state that four eggs are 
the almost invariable rule of the Piping Plover. Only one of our four 
nests had four eggs. The other three all had three eggs each. 

Our records of observations of the nesting of the Eastern Least 
Tern (Sterna antillarum antillarum) i n the same area with the Piping 
Plover are as follows: Least Tern nests number one and number two 
were both found on June 11, and each had three eggs. On June 18 Least 
Tern nest number three was found with one egg, and on June 20 it had 
two eggs. On this day nest number four was found, with two eggs. On 
June 22 there were no changes in nests number one, two, and four, but 
there were three eggs in nest number three, and nest number five was 
discovered with one egg. On June 23 there were no changes in any of 
the nests, and Least Tern nest number six was found, with two eggs. 
The next day the only change was in nest number five, which had two 
eggs. All the nests remained unchanged until July 1 when nest number 
one had two chicks and no eggs, and number two had two chicks and 
one egg. The four other nests remained as before. July 2 and 3 brought 
no changes, but a chick was seen running around nest number one on 
July 3. 

When the next observation was made, on July 8, nests number one, 
two, and four were empty. Nest number three still had three eggs, and 
nests number five and six each had two eggs. On July 9 nest number 
three had two chicks and one egg, on July 10, two chicks and no eggs, 
and on July 11, neither chicks nor eggs. There were no changes in 
nests number five and six until July 12, when each had one chick and 
one egg. On July 13 each had one chick and no egg, and on July 11 
both nests were empty. 

With these observations we can definitely state that the incubation 
period from the day of the laying of the first egg in nest number three 
to the day of the hatching of the first chick in the same nest, was 18 
days. With nest number five it was 17 days. 

When using glasses and not crossing the canal, we could always 
see young birds running around, but on going over the chicks were most 
difficult to find, as they made use of their sand-like protective coloring. 
The adult Least Terns were extremely noisy, and also were expert bom¬ 
bers and marksmen when flying and swooping over our heads. 

The Least Tern eggs were all a medium buff with dark brownish 
spots, with the exception of one egg in nest number three which was 
of an olive base color, with spots. Our nests included three with three 
eggs each and three with two eggs each. Bent states the usual number 
of eggs is two, except northward where the number is likely to be three. 
He also states that the incubation period lasts from 14 to 16 days and 
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that the chicks stay in the nest for several days. On the two nests we 
had definitely under the full period of observation, we found the 
incubation period to be 17 and 18 days, and in none of the nests were 
chicks present for more than 48 hours. 

My companion in these observation was Mr. F. W. Haecker, also 
of Omaha.—R. ALLYN MOSER, Omaha, Nebr. 

Comparative Lists of Birds Summering in 1940 at Niobrara and 
Lexington. —The week of June 23 to 30 I spent at a, Girls’ Recreation 
Camp at Niobrara State Park, near Niobrara, Knox County. There were 
more than 100 of us at the camp. During the week, while on our hikes, 
we noticed the following 33 species of birds; Eastern Bob-white, Ring- 
necked Common Pheasant, Northern Killdeer, Western Mourning Dove, 
Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Eas¬ 
tern Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern 
Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Tree Swallow, Barn Swallow, Eastern 
Cliff Sw’allow (by the hundreds), Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadee, Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Western House 
Wren, Catbird, Eastern Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Eastern Yellow 
Warbler, Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.), Western Meadowlark, 
Thick-billed Red-winged Blackbird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, 
Brewer Blackbird, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Dickcissel, American Gold¬ 
finch (subsp.), Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Western Lark Sparrow and 
Eastern Chipping Sparrow. The Eastern Bob-white, Maryland Yellow- 
throat and Dickcissel sang continuously. 

The week of July 21 to 28 I spent at a similar camp of 85 girls at 
Rexington, Dawson County. The Platte River was dry at Lexington, so 
the girls put bird waterers at each cabin. Only 24 species of birds were 
listed there, this list being the same as the Niobrara State Park list 
above given, omitting the Tree, Barn and Eastern Cliff Swallows, Eas¬ 
tern White-breasted Nuthatch, Baltimore Oriole, Dickcissel, Red-eyed 
Eastern Towhee and Western Lark and Eastern Chipping Sparrows. 
Conspicuously absent at both camps were the Eastern Common Blue¬ 
bird and Eastern Cardinal. 

On a drive to eastern Illinois during the week-end including July 
4 to 6, the song of the Dickcissel was heard constantly. At Peoria 
cabin camp the Whip-poor-will awoke us at 4:00 A. M.—RUTH M. 
FLEMING, Assistant Technician } 'Recreations Projects } W.P.A ., Lin _ 
■coin , Nebr . 

Some Unusual Mid-summer Birds Noted in the Fairbury, Jefferson 
County. Vicinity. —On July 29, 1940, we noted a King Rail with five 
or six young. On August 2 a Common Tern was seen. Both were new 
to our 1940 list. Also on these days the members of the Fairbury Nature 
Union observed 47 species of birds, among them, surprisingly, a female 
American Pintail, Wilson Snipe, Lesser Yellowlegs and Dowitcher 
(subsp.). Our pair of Eastern Mockingbirds were rearing their second 
brood of young birds early in August, while the young of the first 
family were still lingering about and calling on the parents for food, 
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which they seemed to get now and then.—MISSES SUSIE AND 
AGNESS CALLAWAY, Route 3, Fair bury, Nebr. 

The American White Egret in Otoe County, Nebraska.— On August 
6, 1940, I watched an American White Egret feeding in shallow water 
along the right bank of the Missouri River in Otoe County, Nebraska,, 
near the mouth of Weeping Water Creek.—FREDRICK W. HAECKER, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

An Albino Red-headed Woodpecker Taken near Blair, Washington 
County. —On August 10, 1940, while driving north on U. S. Highway 
73, about seven miles north of Blair, Washington County, I saw a, pure 
white Red-headed Woodpecker on a telegraph pole. The following day, 
accompanied by Dr. R. Allyn Moser, I returned to the same vicinity and 
readily found the bird, which we collected. It is a pure albino, with 
nearly wholly white plumage, a nearly white bill and pink eyes. Only 
the very closest inspection in the hand will reveal a very faint tinge 
of red in the tips of a few of the feathers on the back of the head. The 
specimen will be mounted for permanent preservation.—FREDERICK 
W. HAECKER, Omaha, Nebr. 

The Lewis Woodpecker in Summer near Stapleton, Logan County. 

—Near the Albert Shafer farm, seven miles southeast of Stapleton, in 
Logan County, stands a, huge cottonwood tree. A few years ago light¬ 
ning struck the tree and caused all of the branches on its north side to 
die. On the afternoon of June 5, 1940, I discovered a pair of Lewis 
Woodpeckers playing about these dead branches, acting in a manner 
similar to flickers when they are mating. They were again observed 
there on June 10, though on that date I did not notice them entering 
any of the many woodpecker holes in the dead limbs. But on July 8 I 
saw them going in and out of one of the holes in a dead branch. The 
two birds were last seen, at the same time, on July 15, when the North 
Platte Bird Club was over and went out to see them. My last observa¬ 
tion of one of them was on August 15. Thus, while I have no positive 
evidence that they nested here, it seems very probable that they did so. 
This tree is located in Logan County, while my previous record of the 
Lewis Woodpecker for this locality was from Lincoln County.—EARL 
W. GLANDON, Stapleton, Nebr. 

Some Conspicuous Changes in the Bird Population of the North 
Platte Vicinity in 1940 .—Western Burrowing Owls were more numerous 
here at the North Platte Substation in 1940 than for some years pre¬ 
viously. Apparently they had an exceptionally heavy increase during 
the year, as the young birds have been unusually numerous. Red-headed 
Woodpeckers (subsp.) and Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers have also 
been unusually plentiful. The Northern Purple Martin is decidedly on 
the increase all through the city of North Platte. There were unusually 
large numbers of both the Baltimore and Orchard Orioles at the Ex¬ 
periment Substation during the summer. On the other hand, the Brown 
Thrasher (subsp.) and the Mockingbird (subsp.) were not quite as 
numerous in 1940 as they had been for several years past.—HARRY 
E. WEAKLY, Experiment Substation, North Platte, Nebr. 
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The 1940 Fall Bird Migration at Oak Creek Park Lake, Near Lin¬ 
coln, Lancaster County. —A few years ago the Park Department of the 
City of Lincoln dammed off a part of the northeastern section of the 
saline flats lying west of Lincoln and adjacent to Oak Creek, so as to 
form an artificial lake bed and installed a pump to keep it filled from 
the waters of Oak Creek. This lake is bounded on the south and west 
sides by pavement, so the Park Department completed an all-weather 
road completely around the lake by treating the fill on the north and 
cast sides with gravel and chipped stone. Along the driveway the cir¬ 
cumference of the lake thus formed is a little over a mile. The Nebraska 
Game, Eoresta.tion and Parks Commission stocked the lake with bull¬ 
heads, thus making it attractive alike to fishermen and fish-eating 
birds. Like all standing water on these saline flats, the water of the 
lake is more or less salty. There is a heavy growth of algae in the 
water, especially along the shores, and in this growth myriads of shore- 
flies (Ephydridae) develop, forming an abundance of food for shore 
birds, and making the shores of this lake very attractive to them. There 
seems also to be plenty of food for divers and ducks in the middle of 
the lake. 

The taking of a bird census on this lake is a. simple and expeditious 
matter. Beginning the middle of September we took such a census on 
30 afternoons, usually between 5:15 and 6:00 P. M., as a relaxation 
after the day’s work. The actual dates of the 30 censuses taken were 
September 13, 19, 22, 23, 25, 28, 29, October 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 13, 
14,, 15, 16, 17, 19, 20, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, November 3, 6 and 9. The 
freezing over of the lake with the severe storm of November 11 closed 
the series of censuses, for on November 13 the lake was completely 
devoid of all bird life. 

On these 30 censuses a total of 29 species of birds was seen, some 
of them, such as the Common Loon, Western Grebe, American Osprey, 
Sanderling and Northern Phalarope, being distinctly uncommon visitor's 
to the Lincoln vicinity. In the case of the three last-mentioned species 
undoubtedly the same individual was noted repeatedly on different 
days. The complete record of the 30 censuses follows: 

Common Loon (Lesser ?).—Oct. 26 (1). 

American Eared Grebe—Sept. 22 (2); 23 (7); 25 (2); 29 (1); Oct. 
3 (3); 4 (2); 5 (8); 6 (13); 7 (6); 8 (7); 9 (9); 10 (11); 13 
(4); 14 (6); 15 (8); 16 (10); 17 (9); 19 (7); 20 (9); 23 (12); 
25 (15); 26 (11); 27 (5); 28 (16); Nov. 3 (6); and 6 (3). 
Western Grebe.—Oct. 10 (1). 

Common Pied-billed Grebe.—Sept. 13 (3); 22 (3); 25 (5); 28 (4); 
29 (3); Oct. 3 (3); 4 (5); 6 (6) ; 8 (2); 9 (4); 13 (3); and 
14 (5). 

Great Blue Heron (Eastern?).—Sept. 22 (3); 25 (1); Oct. 4 (1, 
catching fish); 5 (1); and 6 (1). 

Common Mallard.—Oct, 7 (5); 9 (6); 16 (3) ; 17 (3); 19 (9); Nov. 
6 (9, 1 male and 8 females); and 9 (40). 
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Baldpate.—Oct. 10 (4, 2 males and 2 females). 

Blue-winged Teal.—Sept. 25 (25); Oct. 3 (2); 5 (5); 7 (7); 15 (1); 

16 (6); 17 (21); 19 (9); 23 (8); Nov. 3 (2 males). 

Shoveler.—Nov. 3 (5). 

Lesser Scaup.—Nov. 9 (345). 

Northern Ruddy Duck.—Oct. 26 (2) and Nov. 9 (7). 

Marsh Hawk.-—Oct. 14 (1). 

American Osprey.—Sept. 22 (1) ; 25 (1, catching fish); 28 (1); 29 
(1); Oct. 3 (1); 5 (1); and 6 (1). 

Pigeon llawk (Richardson ?).—Oct. 14 (1, immature). 

Sparrow Hawk (Eastern '?).—Nov. 6 (2). 

Northern American Coot.—Oct. 7 (3) and 16 (2). 

Northern Ivildeer.—Sept. 13 (several); 22 (several); 25 (7); 28 
(several) ; 29 (small flock); Oct. 4 (several) ; 5 (10) 7 (5) ; 
8 (25); 10 (11); 13 (26) ; 15 (2) ; 16 (several) ; 19 (16); 20 

(43); 25 (2); and 26 (few). 

American Golden Plover.—Sept. 23 (3); Oct. 14 (6); and 26 (2). 
Upland Plover.—Sept. 13 (1) and 19 (1). 

Lesser Yellowlegs.—Sept. 13 (l) and Oct. 5 (11). 

White-rumped Sandpiper.—Sept. 23 (5). 

Baird Sandpiper.—Sept. 22 (5) ; 23 (3) ; 25 (4) ; 28 (3, 1 adult and 
2 immature) ; Oct. 3 (3) ; 4 (10); 5 (3) ; 6 (2) ; 7 (6) ; 8 
(1); 9 (2): 10 (4); 14 (9); 15 (1); and 28 (1). 

Long-billed Dowitcher.—Oct. 10 (15); 14 (3); and 15 (1). 
Semipalmated Sandpiper.—Sept. 13 (3). 

Sanderling.—Sept. 22 (1); Oct. 19 (1); 23 (1); 26 (1); 27 (1) ; 

and 28 (1). 

Northern Phalarope.—Sept. 25 (1); 29 (1); Oct. 3 (1); 4 (1); 5 
(1); 6 (1); 7 (1); 8 (1); 9 (1); 10 (1); 13 (1); and 19 (1). 

Ring-billed Gull.—Sept. 29 (1 immature) ; Oct. 5 (1); 14 (1 

adult); and 17 (1 adult). 

Franklin Gull.—Oct. 3 (1) ; 4 (3); 6 (circ. 500): 17 (eirc. 250); 19 
(2 flocks of 80 and 138); 20 (1); 23 (4); 25 (1); 26 (1) ; 

27 (1); and 28 (1). 

Western Meadowlark.—Oct. 4 (many) and 17 (several). 

MYRON H. and JANE B. SWENIv, Lincoln , Nebr . 

Two Unusual Hawk Records for Blue Springs, Gage County.— 

On October 5, 1940, I saw an immense migration of the Swainson 
Hawk ( Buteo swaimoni) passing through this locality. The birds 
were wheeling and soaring at a considerable height, and seemed to 
be moving along quite fast. On October 28, 1940, and at intervals 
subsequently up to November 16, I have noted an individual Krider 
Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis krideri ) here. It is usually to be 
found perched on a fence post or a taller dead tree, and I have been 
as near as two rods to it and able to note almost every feather. 
The under parts are almost pure white, and the plumage in general 
is conspicuously pale, especially about the neck region.—MRS. F. 
J. PATTON, Blue Springs , Nebr . 
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The Fifty-eighth A. 0. U. Meeting at Boston. —it was my privi¬ 
lege to be able to attend the Fifty-eighth Stated Meeting of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union at Boston during the week of Sep¬ 
tember 9 to 15, 1940. Ths was one of the most instructive and en¬ 
tertaining meetings of any description that I have ever attended. The 
program consisted partly of papers on bird behavior based on care¬ 
ful field observations. Some of then} were concerned with the effects 
of various light and heat conditions to which birds are subjected, 
and one paper dealt with birds subjected to injections of glandular 
hormones. Other papers told of curious migration observances and 
several were on bird banding. There were many outstanding colored 
moving pictures of bird life which were marvelous photographically 
and also of great scientific interest. Another interesting feature 
was the recordings given of bird voices taken in the field. This 
work had been done by the personnel of Cornell University. 

The field trip on Friday was conducted by Ludlow Griscom,. 
R. T. Peterson and Allan Cruickshank, and was an unforgettable- 
experience. The party spent most of its time in Essex County, 
Massachusetts, and we were particularly fortunate in the large 
number of migratory shore birds that we were able to identify along 
the tide flats of the Atlantic Coast in thig vicinity. 

To me the high point of this entire meeting was the opportunity 
afforded of meeting the outstanding men of birddom, and having 
the chance to talk with them personally. I recall having met A. A.. 
Allen, A. M. Bailey, A. C. Bent, Rudyerd Boulton, James P. Chapin, 
Allan Cruickshank, I. N. Gabrielson, Ludlow Griscom, A. 0. Gross,. 
H. W. Hann, L. E. Hicks, F. C. Lincoln, J. B. May, II. C. Oberhol- 
ser, T. S. Palmer, T. G. Pearson, James L. Peters, R. T. Peterson,. 
P. A. Taverner, Josselyn Van Tyne, Alexander Wetmore, George- 
Willett, and J. T. Zimmer.—R. ALLYN MOSER. Omaha t Nebr , 

MINUTES OF THE FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

The forty-first annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union was held in the Joslyn Memorial, 22nd and Dodge Streets, Oma¬ 
ha, Nebraska, on Friday and Saturday, May 10 and 11, 1940. The 
Omaha Nature Study Club was the host organization. Registration- 
began at 10:00 A. M. Friday in the Omaha Camera Room. There was 
a viewing of special exhibits in the library and corridors of the Joslyn 
Memorial, including bird water color paintings by_ Rex Brasher of 
Kent, Connecticut, and E. R. Kalmbach of Denver, Colorado, bird pen 
drawings by Miss Emma Ellsworth of Omaha, Nebraska, bird wood 
carvings by F. J. Keller of Antioch, Nebraska, colored photographs by 
the Wild Flower Preservation Society o‘f Washingtn, D. C., and bird 
feeders and feed from the “Chickadee Work Shop” of Dana Anderson 
of St. Edward, Nebraska. The business session was called to order 
at 11:20 A. M., in the Lecture Room, with President Fred Eastman 
presiding. On motion, the minutes of the 1939 annual meeting were not 
read,, since they were published in full in the July-December, 1939 1 
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number of the Review (antea, vii. pp. 43-47). 

A report from Treasurer L. M. Gates was then presented;, which 
may be summarized as follows: Cash on hand, May 1, 1939, $93.14; 
83 annual dues for 1939-40, $83.00; 33 annual dues for 1940-41, $40.00; 
2 annual dues for 1941-42, $2.00; 2 subscriptions for 1939, $2.00; sale 
of sets and single copies of the Review, $19.25; sale of sets of Pro¬ 
ceedings, $5.00; total receipts, $244.39. Of this amount, $3.00 was 
spent for postage for the Treasurer; $21.40 for postage and envelopes 
for the Editor-Custodian; $11.48 for postage and stationery for the 
Corresponding Secretary; $4.00 for supplies for the Recording Secre¬ 
tary; $177.59 for the printing and engraving of the July-December, 
1939, and January-June, 1940, numbers of the Review; and $1.40 for 
clerical work for the office of Editor-Custodian; leaving a, balance 
on hand on May 1, 1940 of $25.52. 

On motion, the report was received and referred to an Auditing 
Committee, appointed by President Eastman and composed of John 
Emrich, chairman, Ralph Velich, and Martin Larson. The presiding of¬ 
ficer also appointed Mrs. Myron LI. Swenk, chairman, Earl W. Glan- 
don, and Glenn Viehmeyer to serve as the Resolutions Committee, and 
Miss Elizabeth Rooney, chairman, Wilson Tout, and Myron H. Swenk 
as the Nominating Committee. 

The proposal of names and the election of new members -was next 
in order of business. The names of M. S. McMurtrey and Mrs. Vance 
Traphagen of Lincoln, Dr. and Mrs. Fred Garrett, J. B. Slate, and W. 
L. Wilcox of Omaha, and C. T. Brandhorst of Seward;, were presented 
and all were elected to membership. Corresponding Secretary Earl W. 
Glandon reported the names of 11 applicants approved by the Execu¬ 
tive Committee during the year 1939-40, as follows: Joe Hill of Kear¬ 
ney; Miss Ramona Pickering and Mrs. Ruth G. Pickering of Lincoln; 
John E. Herzog, G. W. Loomis, Mrs. G. A. Perkins, Mrs. Clarice Sel- 
domridge, Mrs. LI. H. Stubbendorf, Mrs. Verne W. Vance, and 
Lee H. Wiese, of Omaha; and Herbert Wathen of St. Edward. 
These also were declared elected, on motion of L. 0. Horsky, 
seconded by F. W. Haecker, and by the casting of a unanimous vote. 
The report of the Corresponding Secretary on membership, next sub¬ 
mitted, may be summarized as follows: The N. 0. U. membership for 
1938-39, as of May 1, 1939, stood at 135 members, which with the 
election of two new members at the annual meeting on May 12, 1939, 
brought the total 1938-39 membership as of May 12 up to 137. Up to 
May 1, 1940, 108 memberships had been renewed, to which number 
should be addied the 11 new 1939-40 memberships approved in interim 
by the Executive Committee during the 1939-40 year and the seven 
new members elected on May 10, 1940, making 128, and with two of 
this number deducted, due to the loss by death of Mr. George R. Back 
and Mrs. J. D. Fuller, leaving a total of 126.* On motion, Secretary 
Glandon’s report was accepted. 

President Eastman called for the report of a special committee, 
composed of F. W. Haecker, R. Allyn Moser, and L. 0. Horsky, ap¬ 
pointed on March 15, 1940. The committee recommended, through its 
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chairman, Mr. Haecker, that the N. 0. U. go on record in favor of re¬ 
questing Editor-Custodian Myron H. Swenk to publish some of his 
more technical ornithological studies in the pages of the Review, to 
such an extent as the funds of the organization will permit. The mo¬ 
tion was made that the N. 0. U. accept the report and adopt the rec¬ 
ommendation, which motion was seconded and carried. 

The proposed constitutional amendment creating three classes of 
membership, copy of which had been sent out to all members previous¬ 
ly, was presented by Vice-President F. W. Haecker, as follows: In 
Article II, Section 1, after the word “meeting”, add “There shall be 
three classes of membership; associate, active and sustaining mem¬ 
bers; and members and applicants for membership may designate 
their classification.” Change the word “all” to “active and sustaining.” 
The amended Article II, Section 1, to read as follows: “Any student 
of ornithology, resident in Nebraska or adjacent states, not less than 
sixteen years of age, may become a member on receiving a majority 
vote of the members present at any meeting. There shall be three clas¬ 
ses of membership; associate, active, and sustaining members, and 
members and applicants for membership may designate their classi¬ 
fication. Active and sustaining members in good standing shall have 
the right to vote and hold office.” In Article III, Section 1, after the 
word “active 7 '', insert the words “and sustaining”, the amended sec¬ 
tion to read as follows: “A quorum for the transaction of business 
shall be the active and sustaining members present at any meeting, 
provided the number is not less than nine. 77 In Article VIII, Section 1, 
after the word “be”, insert: “for associate members one dollar (1.00), 
active members two dollars ($2.00) and sustaining members five dol¬ 
lars ($5.00),” and delete the words “one dollar ($1.00)”, the amended 
section to read as follows: “The annual dues of the members shall be: 
for associate members one dollar ($1.00), active members two dollars 
($2.00), and sustaining members five dollars ($5.00), due in advance 
at the time of election to membership and on May 1, of each year 
thereafter. 77 The motion that the amendment be adopted was made, 
seconded, and carried. 

In the discussion which followed, it was suggested that the aee 
limit be lowered, or some provision be made for junior memberships 
in the N. 0. U. It was moved that the incoming President appoint a 
committee to study the matter and at the next annual meeting recom¬ 
mend a proper constitutional amendment to take care of such junior 
members. The motion unanimously carried. L. M. Gates and Myron II. 
Swenk Avere asked to seiwe as that committee. The morning session 
adjourned to again convene at 1:00 P. M. 

When the business session was resumed, President Eastman call- 
ed for the report of the N ominating Committee, which report was pre- 

*As of November 1, 1940 the N.O.U. membership in good stand¬ 
ing for the 1940-41 fiscal year only stood at 139, as published on a 
subsequent page, this consisting of 6 honorary, 7 sustaining, 28 active 
and 98 associate members.—Ed. 
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sented by its chairman, Miss Elizabeth Rooney, as follows: President 
—F. W. Haecker, Omaha; Vice-President—Mrs. Wilson Tout, North 
Platte; Corresponding Secretary—Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton; Re¬ 
cording Secretary—Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings; Treasurer—L. M. 
Gates, Lincoln; and Editor-Custodian—Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln. 
Nominations from the floor were invited. A motion was made and car¬ 
ried that the rules be suspended and the unanimous vote of the mem¬ 
bers present be cast for the nominees presented by the committee. Fol¬ 
lowing this action, the meeting adjourned for a tour of the Joslyn 
Memorial building. 

The program, the general theme of which was “Nebraska’s Bird 
Heritage”, took place immediately after the close of the tour. Presi 
dent Eastman spoke interestingly on “Nebraska’s Varied Flora as a 
Habitat for a Much Varied and Abundant Bird Fauna”. A discourse 
on “Nebraska’s Bird Life, Past and* Present” was ably handled by 
Vice-President F. W. Haecker. Clyde Licking, U. S. Game Manage¬ 
ment Agent, presented valuable information on “What the United 
States Biological Survey is Doing for Conservation in Nebraska.” Fol¬ 
lowing these papers, a motion picture concerned with “The How and 
Why of Bird Banding”, prepared by the Biological Survey, was shown. 
W. L. Wilcox of Omaha presented colored films of unusual shore and 
wading birds which were seen and photographed by him during a re¬ 
cent trip to southern Florida, after which R. Allyn Moser showed his 
colored films of winter birds in the vicinity of Omaha. 

Adjournment followed, with the members and guests to the num¬ 
ber of 91 reconvening at the banquet room of the Elks’ Club at 6:00 
P. M. At the close of the dinner, Mrs. Swenk reported for the Resolu¬ 
tions Committee, as follows: 

“WHEREAS, Mr. E. R. Kalmbach, Senior Biologist of the United 
States Biological Survey, Denver, Colorado, and Mr. Rex Brasher of 
Kent, Conneticut, have generously exhibited some of their beautiful 
bird water color paintings, and 

“WHEREAS, Miss Emma Ellsworth has likewise exhibited speci¬ 
mens of her artistic pen drawings, and 

“WHEREAS, Mr. F. J. Keller of Antioch, Nebraska, has given 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union members an opportunity to inspect 
his unique collection of bird wood carvings, and 

“WHEREAS, Mr. Dana Anderson has provided an exhibit of bird 
feeders and feed from his ‘Chickadee Work Shop’, and 

“WHEREAS, the Fontenelle Forest Association has exhibited pic¬ 
tures and maps of the Fontenelle Forest, and 

“WHEREAS, the Wild Flower Preservation Society of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. has furnished an exhibit of colored illustrations of native 
wild flowers, and 

“WHEREAS, the Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Com¬ 
mission has loaned for exhibit photographs of the Nebraska State 
Parks, and 
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“WHEREAS, all of these exhibits have added greatly to the en¬ 
joyment and educational value of our program; therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union wishes to 
thank each and every one of these persons and organizations for their 
generous and valued cooperation in the building of our exhibits at this 
meeting. 

“WHEREAS, our host organization, the Omaha Nature Study 
Club, has made possible a most successful forty-first annual meeting 
at Omaha for 1940, and 

“WHEREAS, the work of securing and placing the exhibits and 
making the general arrangements for the meeting, as well as much of 
the work in selecting and arranging the program in cooperation with 
our Corresponding Secretary, has been assumed by Mr. L. 0. Ilorsky, 
the dynamic and resourceful guiding spirit of the Omaha Nature Study 
Club, therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union hereby ex¬ 
presses its grateful appreciation of the work of the Omaha Nature 
Study Club in general, and Mr. Horsky in particular, for having made 
this meeting a most instructive and enjoyable one. 

“WHEREAS, the shelterbelt plantings of the Prairie States Fores¬ 
try Project of the United States Forest Service have greatly increased 
the amount of available and prospective cover for our birds, which 
cover is essential for habitats conductive to their increase and pro¬ 
tection, and 

“WHEREAS, the wildlife refuges and sanctuaries being developed 
in Nebraska by the Biological Survey of the United States Department 
of the Interior, in cooperation with our state agencies, are likewise as¬ 
sisting in restoration of our bird life, therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union hereby ex¬ 
presses its appreciation and approval of these projects of these two 
agencies of the Federal Government and solicits their continuation and 
expansion within our state. 

“WHEREAS, the Game, Forestation and; Parks Commission of 
Nebraska in 1939 maintained the customary closed season on the 
Mourning Dove in Nebraska, much to the satisfaction of the bird lov¬ 
ers and conservationists of the state, therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union commends 
the Commission for their action and earnestly recommends a continua¬ 
tion of this policy for 1940 and all subsequent seasons. 

“WHEREAS, each fall large flocks of Swainson Hawks migrate 
through Nebraska and are subjected to indiscriminate and often whole¬ 
sale slaughter by unthinking and misinformed persons who believe all 
hawks and owls are ‘vermin’ to be destroyed, and 

“WHEREAS, this and other species of hawks are of enormous val¬ 
ue to agriculture as destroyers of grasshoppers and other noxious in¬ 
sects, and of rodent pests, and 

“WHEREAS, these birds are not afforded protection under the 
Federal Migratory Bird Act,, therefore be it 
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“RESOLVED, that the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union urges its 
members and all other conservation-minded citizens of this state tG 
cooperate in educating the public to an appreciation of the value of 
these birds, and also urges the Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks 
Commission to execute its utmost enforcement of such legal protection 
as our state law affords to our beneficial species of hawks and owls. 

“WHEREAS, the last session of the Nebraska Legislature chang¬ 
ed the law regulating the trapping of beavers in this state, from a basis 
where trapping of these animals was allowed only by the issuance of 
permits by the Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission in 
specific cases where actual damage was being done, and the money- 
received for the sale of the pelts of the beavers trapped under such 
permits was largely retained by the state, to a new basis where only 
representation that damage was being done and a fee of only one dol¬ 
lar on each pelt taken was required, and 

“WHEREAS, under the old law 130 permits were issued and 796 
beavers were trapped in the winter of 1938-39, while under the new 
law 836 permits were issued and 1,200 beavers were trapped in the 
winter of 1939-40, and 

“WHEREAS, this rate of trapping beavers exceeds the capacity 
-of the species to maintain itself, and will quickly lead to its early ex 
tirpation in Nebraska, therefore be it 

“RESOLVED, that the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union hereby ex¬ 
presses its disapproval of the new beaver trapping law, and urges the 
next Nebraska Legislature to enact a new law, restricting the granting 
•of permits for the trapping of beavers in this state to such relatively 
few cases as the fact is adequately established that the animals are 
actually doing serious damage, and to eliminate all money return on 
the sale of the pelts to the trapper receiving such permits.” All reso¬ 
lutions were unanimously adopted as read. 

Earl G. Maxwell of Lincoln read a group of bird poems by James 
V T hitcomb Riley. Since Mr. Maxwell is a native of Indiana, his inter¬ 
pretation, was most pleasing. Mrs. R. E. Cheesebrough in her char¬ 
acteristic role of “Ililde” delighted! her audience. The meeting then 
adjourned to the Lecture Room of the Joslyn Memorial for the even¬ 
ing program, which ably upheld the high standard of interest and en¬ 
joyment maintained during the convention. 

“Planting for Bird Food and Cover” was first presented by Glenn 
Viehmeyer of the Plains States Forestry Project, of Stapleton, Ne¬ 
braska. E. R. Kalmbach, Senior Biologist of the United States Biologi¬ 
cal Survey, of Denver, Colorado, discussed some “Ornithological Re¬ 
search Problems Confronting the Federal Government.” Films of the 
various city parks of Omaha were shown by Roy N. Towl, Park Com¬ 
missioner of Omaha and Vice-President of the Fontenelle Forest As¬ 
sociation. Harold Gifford of Omaha presented films of Fontenelle 
Forest and' scenes of the nesting places of the herons. 
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The annual meeting concluded with the announcement of field 
trips for the next day. There were to be three groups, all of which 
were to meet at Spring Hollow at 11:30 A. M., and proceed by car to 
Bellevue Presbyterian Church for luncheon, following which the com¬ 
posite list would be taken. 

This Omaha meeting was very well attended. Seventy persons 
were present, including the following 42 N. 0. U. members: Mesdames 
A. A. Adams, Charles E. Allen, Lily Ruegg Button, Ruth M. Eleming, 

L. M. Gates, L. 0. Horsky, A. H. Jones, F. J. Keller, G. A. Perkins, 
A. E. Sheldon, Myron H. Swenk, Wilson Tout, and Verne Vance; Mis¬ 
ses Bertha Calvert, Emma Ellsworth, Mary Ellsworth, Amy C. Lawton, 
and Elizabeth Rooney; and Messrs. A. A. Adams, F. J. Adams, Dana 
Anderson, Fred Eastman, John Emrich, L. M. Gates, Earl W. Glandon, 
F. W. Haecker, L. 0. Horsky, M. B. Jenkins, F. J. Keller, Martin E. 
Larson, Clyde L. Licking, M. S. McMurtrey, R. Allyn Moser, J. B. 
Slate, T. C. Stephens, Myron II. Swenk, Wilson Tout, Ralph Velich, 
Glenn Viehmeyer, Herbert Wathen, Harry E. Weakly, and W. L. Wil¬ 
cox. Guests present were: Thelma H. Barrett, Ellis E. Champlain, Julia 

M. Champlain, Mrs. A. L, Haecker, Mrs. M. B. Jenkins, Earl G. 
Maxwell, and A. E. Sheldon, of Lincoln; Arthur McCabe and Rebecca 
Tout of North Platte; Mrs. F. J. Adams, Mrs. John Emrich, Mrs. L. R* 
Epsteen, Harold K. Fuller, Mrs. J. R. Glassey, Mrs. F. W. Haecker, 
Irma Horsky, Marvin Horsky, Grace C. Martin, Myrtle G. Mortensen,. 
0. II. Shelly, Mrs. J. B. Slate, Mrs. John Tessler, and Ruth W. Wood¬ 
ward, of Omaha; E. R. Kalmbach of Denver, Colorado; Mrs. T. C. 
Stephens of Sioux City, Iowa; and two guests of Miss Bertha Calvert. 

MRS. A. H. JONES, Recording Secretary, N. 0. U. 


REPORT ON THE THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL FIELD DAY 
OF THE NEBIRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

On Saturday, May 11, the thirty-eighth annual field day of the 

N. 0.. U. was held in the Omaha vicinity. There were three field parties, 
as follows: (1) A group under the leadership of Miss Mary Ellsworth,, 
that left at 6:00 A. M.; (2) a group under the leadership of F. W. 

Haecker that set out at 7 :00 A. M.; and (3) a group led by L. 0. Hor¬ 
sky that started at 8:00 A. M. The second group was to visit the Car¬ 
ter Lake region before going to Fontenelle Forest, the destination of 
all three parties. 

At about 11:30 A. M., the groups met at Spring Hollow and pro¬ 
ceeded by auto to Bellevue. The luncheon was served' at the Bellevue 
Presbyterian Church, by the women of the church. This building, built 
in 1850, is the oldest church in the oldest town in Nebraska. The field 
parties totalled some 90 persons. At the luncheon the composite list 
totalled 96 species. During the afternoon, others were added, bringing 
the total up to 100 species. 

The total list of 100 birds for the day was as follows: Common 
Pied-billed Grebe, Eastern Great Blue Heron, Eastern Green Heron r 
American Black-crowned Night Heron, American Bittern, Baldpate, 
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Blue-winged Teal, Shoveler, Northern Ruddy Duck, Eastern Red-tailed 
Hawk, Northern Red-shouldered Hawk, Northern Broad-winged Hawk, 
Osprey, Eastern Sparrow Hawk, Northern American Coot, Semipal- 
mated Plover, Northern Killdeer, Spotted Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow- 
legs, Baird Sandpiper, Long-billed Dowitcher, Stilt Sandpiper, Semi- 
palmated Sandpiper, Rock Dove, Western Mourning Dove, Eastern 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Eastern Nightkawk, Chimney Swift, Eastern 
Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Wood¬ 
pecker, Eastern Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 
Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, 
Northern Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Acadian Flycatcher, 
Eastern Wood Pewee, Common Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, 
Barn Swallow, Northern Cliff Swallow, Northern Purple Martin, Nor¬ 
thern Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), 
Tufted Titmouse, Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Western House 
Wren, Catbird, Eastern Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, 
Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, European 
Starling, Northern White-eyed Yireo, Northern Bell Vireo, Yellow’- 
throated Yireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Eastern Warbling Yireo, Black and 
White Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler, 
Eastern Yellow Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Cerulean 
Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Ovenbird, Grinnell Common Water- 
Thrush, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Kentucky Warbler, Northern Mary¬ 
land Yellow-throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, Wilson Pileolated Warbler, 
American Redstart, English House Sparrow, Western Meadowlark, 
Thick-billed Red-winged Blackbird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, 
Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, Eastern Cardinal, 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Lazuli Bunting (seen by Earl 
W. Glandon and others), Dickcissel, Eastern American Goldfinch, Red¬ 
eyed Eastern Towhee, Arctic Spotted Towhee, Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow’, Eastern Lark Sparrow, Eastern Chipping Sparrow, Clay-col¬ 
ored Sparrow’, Eastern Field Sparrow and Harris Sparrow. 

Following the compiling of the list, M. B. Jenkins, Director of For¬ 
estry Survey and Research, Conservation and Survey Division of the 
University of Nebraska, spoke on the educational value of Fontenelle 
Forest. L. C. Denise, President of the Omaha Presbyterian Seminary, 
told of the early history of Bellevue. G. H. Gilmore, President of Cass 
County Nebraska Historical Society and pioneer archaeologist of Mur¬ 
ray, Nebraska, talked on the Indian history, villages, customs and 
burial grounds of that region. At the close of the afternoon program, 
one group accompanied Dr. Gilmore to the site of a former Indian vil¬ 
lage. Another group, with Mr. Haeeker leading, crossed the Missouri 
River to the heronries of the Great Blue and Black-crowmed Night 
Herons. Here an estimated number of 100 herons were nesting. Both 
species were seen at close range in various attitudes. Cries of newly 
hatched young were heard. A visit to the near-by gardens of Arthur 
Rapp, former Secretary of the Iowa Conservation Commission, de¬ 
lighted the N. 0. U. members with a profusion of blossoming wild flow¬ 
ers and shrubs—a fitting close to a perfect day. 
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Some of the members of the Nature Department of the Fairbury 
Womens’ Club whose interests lie more particularly with nature study 
than with flower gardening organized a new club, the Fairbury Nature 
Union, during the latter part of May. Meetings are held on the last 
Tuesday of each month, usually in the form of a breakfast get-to¬ 
gether, but sometimes interim meetings also. are called. Mrs. Charles 
Richardson is president of the new organization. 


George R. Back died at Gothenburg, Nebraska, on August 26, 
1939, at the age of 84 years. He was born in England, and came to 
America in the capacity of a construction engineer to salvage what he 
could from a failed cotton mill, pickle factory and other early manu¬ 
facturing ventures made by English capital in the then hamlet of Go¬ 
thenburg, and to conserve the property. When this task had been com¬ 
pleted, Mr. and Mrs. Back found that the Nebraska country pleased 
them so well that they decided to remain in Gothenburg, where Mr. 
Back engaged in the lumber business. The Backs have seen Gothen¬ 
burg grow to be a pleasant city of 2,500 inhabitants, and; have played 
a leading part in this development, as well in the cultural life of the 
community. Mr. Back enjoyed the birds greatly. Through his interest 
in identifying some birds seen near Gothenburg he learned of and 
joined the N. C. U. in 1934, and was an enthusiastic participant in the 
annual meeting at North Platte in 1936. Subsquently, he generously 
sent to your Editor the occasional articles about English bird life ap¬ 
pearing in the Illustrated London News, with appropriate recollections 
and comments. Mr. Back was a fine character and a true gentleman. 
Mrs. Back and the family still live at Homestretch, their Gothenburg 
home. 


Helen Sherrard Fuller of Hastings passed 1 away on October 28, 
1939, at the Mary Lanning Memorial Hospital in that city, at the age 
of 60 years, after an illness of several months. She was the widow 
of the late John D. Fuller, who died in January, 1929, as the result 
of an automobile accident. Mrs. Fuller was a native of Pennsylvania, 
but had been a resident of Hastings since 1914. She was one of the 
charter members of the Brooking Bird Club, which was organized' on 
September 10, 1923, and a member of the N. 0. U. since 1930. Al- 
through active in many civic organizations, one of Mrs. Fuller’s chief 
interests was the Brooking Bird Club, on the programs, of which she 
appeared a number of times, and always took a keen interest in the 
field trips. She attended the 1939 meeting of the N. O. U. at North 
Platte, and took great pleasure in watching the Long-billed Curlews 
on that occasion. Her helpful influence will be much missed both in 
the B. B. C. and N. O. U. Mrs. Fuller is survived by her daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Fuller of New York City, four sisters and a brother. 
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Amundson, Geno A., article by, 19. 
Avocet, 20, 21, 61, 78, 85, 80. 

Baldpate, 5, 13, 16, 76, 84, 97, 104. 
Bittern, American, 13, 50, 60, 76. 86, 
87, 90, 104. 

Blackbird, Brewer, 21, 81, 84, 94; 

Red-winced (subsp.). 5, 8, 12, 13, 
16, 21, 31, 44, 53, 56, 58, 62. 81, 83, 
84, 85. 86, 88, 94, 105; Rusty, 5, 28, 

57, 81 : Yellow-headed, 6, 17, 20, 21, 
26. 57, 81, 86. 

Bluebird, Eastern Common, 5, 8, 12, 13, 

16, 23, 26, 27, 44, 53, 56, 59, 80, 

84, 85, 86, 88, 94, 105; Mountain, SO. 
Bobolink, 13. 18, 53, 81, 85. 87, 90. 
Bob-white (subsp.}. 3, 14, 16, 26, 27, 

29, 30, 51, 58, S3, 94. 

Bubo virglnianm lanophonus, 32; vir- 
f/inianu* accidental^, 32. 

Bu fflchcad, 76. 

Bunting, Eastern Snow, 82; Indigo, 17, 
54, 81. 87, 105: Lark. 26, 62, 82, 

85. 86, 87: Lazuli, 54, 81, 87, 90, 

105. 

Buteo borealis hridcrl, 97; sivainsoni, 
22, 97. 

Button. Mrs. Lily Rnegg, article by, 27. 

Callaway, Misses Agness and Snsie, 

articles by, 14-15, 20, 22, 24, 85-86, 
94-95 ; and Mrs. Charles Richardson, 
29. 

Calvert, Miss Bertha, 90-91 ; and Miss¬ 
es Emma and Mary Ellsworth, Mr. 
Bradley Daniels, 85. 

Canvasback, 10, 17, 76, 84, 87. 
Cardinal, Eastern, 4, 12, 13. 14, 16, 
19, 24, 27, 28, 29, 44, 54, 55, 59, 

83, 84, SO. 87. 88, 94. 105. 

Catbird. 3, 7, 8. 12, 16, 17, 26, 30, 53, 

58, 59. 79, 85, 86, 87, 89, 91, 94, 

105. 

CItaradriue melodus, 92. 

Chat (subsp.), 7, 16. 23, 53, 81, 87; 

Long-tailed, 33, 34, 35, 36. 37, 38, 

39, 40, 41, 42, 43; Yellow-breasted, 

17, 33, 34, 35, 30, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 
42. 43, 85, 87, 105. 

Chickadee, Black-capped, (subsp.), 4, 
12, 13, 14, 16, 24. 27, 29, 44, 52, 55, 
83, 84, 85, 86/ 105; Long-t-iiled 

I.lack-capped, 11. 25, 62, S3. 94, 
chicken, Greater Prairie, 26, 3t», 83, 
Cotnptes enfer cel I nr is, 29, 

Coot, Northern American, 13, 17, 26, 

44, 77, 84. 85, S6, 97, 105. 

Cowbird (subsp ). 6, 7, <S, 12, 17. 24, 

37, 54, 57. 62, 81, 85, 87, 89, 105, 
Crane, Brown, 26, 32, 44, 77; Sandhill 
Brown. 6. 8. 11, 32, 57, 00; Whoop¬ 
ing, 11, 32- 

Creeper, Eastern Brown, 9, 27, 29, 57, 
79, 84, 88, 89. 

Crossbill. Red, 12, IS, 27; White- 

winged, 11. 

Crow. Eastern, 4, 13, 14. 16, 11), 27, 

28, 29, 41. 52, 56, 58, GO, 62, 83, 84, 
85, 86, 88. 94, 105. 


Cuckoo, Black-billed, 15, 18, 5S, 78, 85, 
87. 89; Eastern Yellow-billed, 6, 7, 
in; IS, 26, 51. 58, 59, 78, 85, 86, 

S7, 89, 94, 106 

Curlew. Long-billed (subsp.), 77; South¬ 
ern Long-billed, 86. 

Dickeissel, 7, 13. 16, 17, 26, 54, 58, 

81, SR, 87, S9, 91, 94, 105. 

Dove. Rock. 105; Western Mourning, 
5, 7. 8, 13, 16, IS, 22, 26. 27. 29, 

31, 32, 4 1, 51, 57, 58, 59, 61, 78, 

S3, 84. 85. SO. 88. 91. 91, 105. 

Dowiteller (subsp.). 13, 63, 04. 65, 78, 
94; Alberti, 65, 07, 69, 70, 71/ 72; 
Eastern, 63 71 ; Inland. 67 : Interior, 
65: Long-billed, 63-73. 97, 105; Short- 
billed. 63. 64, 66. 

Pu:k, Northern Ruddy, 13, 17. 76, 85, 

86, 97, 105; Ring-necked, 17, 76, 

Eagle, American Golden, 24, 26. 61, 77, 
33; Bald (subsp.), 26 77. S3. 

Egret, American White, 19, 20, 22, 95 ; 
Snowy, 19,20 

Efiretta thula (subsp.), 20. 

Ellsworth, Miss Mary, article by, 15. 
Emerson, John L., article by, 30! 

Falcon. Prairie, 5, 9. 24, 26, 57, 60, 
61, 77. 

Fichter, Edson II.. articles by, 23. 85, 

87. 

Finch, Eastern Purple, 5, 82. 

Fleming, Ruth M.. Mesdames Claire 
Miles and C. J. Pickering, 28; Ruih 
M„ 94. 

Flicker. Common Red-sh siftel, 11, 20, 
22. 25, 27, 28, 29. 52, 60. 62 . 78, 
84; Northern Yellow-shafted. 4, 5, 

8, 11, 12, 1h, 27, 28, 29, 31, 52. 56, 
59, 60. 7S, 84 85, 86, 94, 95, 105. 
Flycatcher, Alder Traill, 12; Acadian. 
79, 85, 105; Least. 6, 12, 18, 52, 57, 
79, 87, 89 : Northern Crested, 12, 13, 
17, 18, 52, 79. 85. 86. 89. 105; Ol¬ 
ivesided, 52, 79, 87 ; Traill (subsp,), 
79, 87, 90. 

Gad wall, 16. 20. 76, 84. 

Gsites, Miss Doris, article by. 21, L. 
M„ 12. 

Gilbert, Miss Annie, article by, 31. 
Glundon, Earl W., articles by, 83, 95 ; 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl W„ 14, 61-02, 90. 
Gnatcatcher, Eastern Blue-gmv, 80. 85, 
S7. 

God wit, Marbled, 20. 

Golden-eye, Am&icui, 10 
Goldfinch, American, 3; American 
(subsp.), 27, 44, 54, 83. 84, 94; East¬ 
ern American, 4, 12, 13, 14, 16, 58, 
59, 86, 87, 105 ; Pale American, 62. 
Goose, Blue, 10, .11, 16, 44, 76, 84; 

Canada, 5, 8. 17. 44, 56, 60. 76, 88 ; 
Lesser Canada, 11; Lesser Snow, 5, 
11, 17, 44, 56, 60, 76. 84; White-front¬ 
ed, 10, 13, 23, 76. 

Grackle, Bronzed, 4, 5, 7, 9, 12, 13, 16, 
26, 27, 31, 44, 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 
02, 81, S3, 85, 87, 88, 105. 
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Grebe, American Eared, 76, 96; Com¬ 
mon Pied-billed, 17, 76, 84, 85, 96, 
101; Northern Pied-billed, 87 ; West¬ 
ern, 13, 96. 

Green leaf, Miles, article by, 27-28. 
Grosbeak, Evening (subsp.), 21, 25 58; 
Pine (subsp), 28; Rose-breasted, 7, 
12, 16,' 17, 54, 58, 81, 86, 87, 89, 94, 
105 ; Rocky Mountain Black-headed, 
6, S, 13, 14, 16. 26, 58, 81. 87; West¬ 
ern Blue, 7, 8, 13, 14, 15, 10, 54, 

58, 59, 81, 87. 

Grouse, Sage, 20 ; Sharp-tailed, 83, 

Grus timericana, 32. 

Gull, American Herring, 16, 51, 56, 84 ; 
Bonaparte, 78, 87, 90 ; California, 20 ; 
Franklin, 6, 8, 13, 17, 24, 51, 57, 78, 

85, 86, 89, 97 ; Ring-billed, 7, 20, 51, 
97. 

Haecker, Frederick W„ articles by, 16- 
18, 19-20, 29-30, 83-84, 91, 95. 
Halbert, Dale, article by, 87-88. 

Ifarlani, 25. 

Hawk, American Rough-legged, 16, 24, 
25, 31, 51, 77, 83; Cooper, 17, 25, 
77, 83 ; Duck, 31; Ferruginous Rough¬ 
legged, 20, 26, 61, 77, S3; Harlan, 5, 
9, 55, 60, 77 ; Krider Red-tailed, 25, 
77, 97; Marsh, 8, 13, 16, 25. 26, 27, 
29, 44, 51, 57, 59, 61, 77, 83, 97; 
Northern Broad-winged. 7, 17 58, 60, 
71', 105 ; Northern Red-shouldered, 

105 ; Northern Sharp-shinned, 25, 32, 
50, 76, 87; Pigeon (subsp.), 17, 77, 
84; Richardson (?), 97: Red-tailed, 
16, 25, 27, 50, 57, 59, 61, 77, 83, 105 ; 
Sparrow (subsp.), 5, 8, 16, 25, 26, 
27, 29, 31, 44, 51, 56, 59, 61, 77, 84, 

86, 88, 97, 105 ; Swaiiison, 8, 20, 
22, 25, 51, 59, 61, 77, 86, 97. 

Heineman, Mrs. Paul T., article by, 28- 
29. 

Heron, American Black-crowned Night, 
20, 21, 61, 76, 16, 104, 105; Eastern 
Green, 8, 13, 18, 58, 59, 76, 85, 87, 
104 ; Great Blue, 8, 17, 22, 60, 61, 
76, 85, 96, 104. 105; Northern Little 
Blue, 13, 19, 20. 76, 87, 90; Tregan- 
za, Great Blue 21, 86. 

Hesperiphona vcspertina (subsp.), 25. 
Hole, Elizabeth M.. article by. 25. 
Horsky, L. O., articles by, 9-10, 31-32. 
Hummingbird, Broad-tailed, 20; Ruby- 
throated, 18, 23, 7S. 

Jay, Canada (subsp.), 25; Migrant, 
Northern Blue, 6, 57 ; Northern Blue, 
8, 12, 13, 15, 16, 27, 31, 52, 59, 62, 
79, 84, 85, 86, 88, 105 ; Pin-yon, 9, 

25, 61, 62, 79, 

Johnston, Mrs. H. C., and Mrs. L. H. 

McKillip, article by, 12-14. 

Jones, Mrs. A. H., articles by, 23, 28, 
86, 86-87, 90. 

Junco, Eastern Slate-colored, 5, 9, 

16, 24, 27, 28, 29, 44, 54, 55, 60, 82, 

83, 84, 85, 88, 89 ; Gray-headed, 20, 
21 ; Oregon, 29 ; Pink-sided, S2, 83 ; 
Shnfeklt Oregon, 5, 9, 55, 60, 82, 83, 

84, 

Junco orcpanus (subsp.), 29. 

Killdeer, Northern, 5, 8, 12, 13, 16, 20, 

26, 56, 61, 77, 84, 86, 94, 97, 105. 
Kingbird, Arkansas, 3, 6, 7, S, 13, 16, 

] 8, 26, 49, 52, 57, 58, 59, 62, 79, 

85, 86, 89, 91, 94, 105; Eastern, 3, 
6, 7, 8, 13, 16. 17, 26, 52, 57, 58, 

59, 62, 79, 85, 86, 89, 91, 94, 105. 


Kingfisher, Belted, 5, 7, 8, 13, 17, 22, 
57, 78, 84, 85, 86, 105. 

Kinglet, Golden-crowned (subsp.), 11, 

15, 16, 27, 31, 80, 84; Ruby-crowned 
(subsp.), 11, 15, 20, 22, 23, 24, 31, 

80, 89. 

Lark, Desert Horned, 20; Horned (sub¬ 
sp.), 16, 26, 27, 28, 29, 56, 83; Hoyt 
Horned, 5, 9, 55, 60, 79; Prairie 

Horned, 5, 9, 27, 55, 60; Saskatche¬ 
wan Horned 13, 52, 57, 59, 62, 83, 85, 
86 , 

Licking, Clyde L., article by, 10-11. 
Limnodromus griseus hendersoni, 65, 67 ; 
griseus griseus, 65 ; griseus scolopa- 
ceus, 65. 

Lionberger, Mrs. Earl L., articles by, 
15-16, 44. 

Loder, Mrs. John, article by, 23. 
Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 82 ; Lap- 
land (subsp.), 5, 16, 27, 31, 82; Mc- 
Cown, 20. 

Loon, Common, 96. 

Ludlow, Charles S., articles by, 4-9, 55- 

60. 

Lytle, William I., article by, 23-24. 

Magpie, American, 9, 16, 21, 23, 24, 26, 
27, 28, 29, 31, 52, 50, 60, 62, 79, 83. 
Mallard, Common, 5, 8, 9, 10, 16, 21, 

27, 56, 60, 76, 83, 84, 86, 96. 

Martin, Northern Purple, 13, 16, 17, 45, 

46, 47, 48, 49, 52, 59, 79, 85, 87, 88, 
95, 105. 

McKillip, Mrs. L. IT., and Mrs. H. C. 
Johnston, article by, 12-14; Mrs. L. 
H„ 15. 

Meadowlark, Eastern, 17. 53, 81, 85, 
87, 89; Western, 5. 9, 11, 13, 16, 27, 

28, 29, 31, 44, 53, 55, 58, 60, 62, 

81, 83, 84. 85, 86, 88, 94, 97, 105. 
Merganser, 13 ; American Buff-breasted, 

16, 32, 76, 84 ; Hooded, 84; Red¬ 
breasted, 84. 

Mockingbird (subsp.). 26, 31, 58, 79, 
95 ; Eastern, 6, 13, 16, 17, 18, 19, 
57, 85. 87, 89, 94. 

Moser, R. A Ryu. articles by, 92-94, 98. 

Nightlmwk (subsp.). 7, 8, 18, 58, 59, 
62, 78, 85, 89, 105 ; Sennett, 78. 
Nuthatch, Eastern White-breasted, 14, 
16, 27, 84, 85, 94, 105; Red breastel, 

12, 32. 84. 

Orendurff, Carroll E., article by, 1-4. 
Oriole, Baltimore, 6, 7, 8, 12, 13, 14, 
16, 17, 29, 54, 57. 59, 84, 85, 87, 89, 
94, 95. 105; Orchard, 6, 7, 8, 12, 

13, 16, 17, 18, 26. 54, 58, 59, 81, 85, 
87, 89, 94, 95, 105. 

Osprey, American, 17, 61, 96, 97, 105. 
Ovenbird. 15, 16, 18, 23, 81, 86, 87, 
90, 105. 

Owl, American Barn, 14, 22, 51, 56, 
59 ; Eastern Great Horned, 22, 24, 
26, 27, 29, 51, 56 ; Great Horned (sub¬ 
sp,), 78; Long-eareT, 14, 20, 54, 83; 
Nebraska Screech, 4, 7, 14, 27, 51, 56, 
60, 83, 84, 87, 88 : Northern Barred, 
17: Northern Short-eared, 51, 78; 

Northwestern Great Horned, 32; 
Screech, 22 : Western Burrowing, 51, 
00, 62, 78, 87, 88. 95 : Western (?) 
Great Horned, 9, 32, 91. 

Partridge, Chukar, 30, 83, 87. 

Patton, Mrs. F. J., article by, 97. 
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Pelican, White, 17, 76. 

Perisoreus canadensis canadensis, 25 ; 

canadensis capitalis, 25. 

Pewee, Eastern Wood, 7, 8, 18, 58, 79, 

85, 87, 91, 105; Wood, 91. 

Phalarope, 13, Northern, 14, 96, 97; 

Wilson, 14, 17, 78, 85, 86, 87, 89. 
Pheasant, Ring-necked Common, 4, 12, 
14, 17, 26, 29, 30, 51, 57, 58, 59, 
60, 61, 85, 87, 94. 

Philohela minor, 24. 

Phoebe, Eastern, 8, 13, 16, 17, 52, 58, 

79, 85, 86, 89, 105; Rocky Mountain 
Say, 62, 79, 85; Say, 26, 86. 

Pica pica hudsonia, 23, 

Pintail, American, 5, 10, 16, 56, 76, 84, 

86, 94. 

Pipilo ma.cu Lotus arcticus, 29. 

Pipit, American Common, 53, 80, 88; 
Sprague, 26. 

Plover, American Golden, 97; Piping, 
92, 93; Semipalmated, 17, 105; Up¬ 
land, 6, 7, 26, 59, 77, 86, 91, 97. 
Protonotaria citrea, 15. 

Ptarmigan, 20. 

Quail, 3; Valley California, 88. 

Rail, King, 94 ; Northern Virginia, 6. 
Redhead, 10, 17, 76, 84, 86. 

Redstart, American, 6, 7, 13, 15, 18, 
53, 57, 81, 85, 86, 87, 89, 105. 

Robin, Eastern, 4, 5, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 

16, 17, 24, 26, 27, 29, 31, 44, 53, 

55, 56, 58, 60, 62, 80, 85, 86, 88, 

91, 94, 105; Western, 21, 25. 

Sander ling, 13, 61, 78, 96, 97. 
Sandpiper, Baird, 17, 20, 78, 84, 85, 

87, 97, 105 ; Least, 13, 17, 78, 85, 87 ; 

Pectoral, 13, 17, 77, 86; Semipal¬ 

mated, 17, 78, 85, 86, 97, 105 ; Solitary 
(subsp.), 13, 61, 77, 86; Spotted, 13, 

17, 21, 57, 61, 77, 87, 105; Stilt, 13, 
78, 105; White-rumped, 78, 87, 97. 

Sapsucker, Eastern Yellow-bellied, 18; 
Red-naped, 20. 

Scaup, Lesser, 10, 13, 17, 76, 84, 86, 

87, 97; Greater {?), 84. 

Scolopax gtisea 63. 

Scoter, White-winged, 10. 

Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Addison E., art¬ 
icle by, 90. 

Shoveler, 7, 10, 13, 16, 76, 84, 85, 86, 
97, 105. 

Shrike, Loggerhead (subsp.), 6, 13, 17, 

18, 26, 57, 60, 62, 80, 85, 86, 89; 

Northern (subsp.), 16, 26, 27, 31, 

80. 

Siskin, Northern Pine, 6, 9, 11, 12, 18, 
27, 32, 56, 82, 83. 

Snipe, Brown, 63 ; Gray, 63 ; Red-breas¬ 
ted, 63 ; Wilson, 29, 77. 85, 94. 
Solitaire, Townsend, 14, 23, 25, 80, 83. 
Sora, 13, 77, 85. 

Sparrow, Clay-colored, 33, 15, 54, 

82, 86, 87, 89, 105; Common Lin¬ 
coln, 18, 22, 23, 24, 82, 86, 87, 89, 90 ; 
Eastern Chipping, 5, 13, 17, 44, 54, 
57, 82, 87, 89, 94, 105; Eastern Fox, 
29, 82, 89, Eastern Lark, 59, 86, lOo ; 
Eastern White-crowned. 6, 7, 13, 17, 
22, 24, 54, 57, 82, 87 ; English House, 
12, 13, 16, 27, 46. 48. 53, 86, 105 ; 
Field, 9, 17, 22, 54, 82, 84, 89, 105 ; 
Gambel, 6, 13, 57, 82, 87; Harris, 5, 
7, 9, 13, 15, 16, 20. 22, 23, 24, 27, 
29, 31, 54, 55, 56, 60, 82, 84, 86, 87, 
£8‘, 105 ; Lark, 6, 13, 17, 54, 58, 82, 


87, 89; Savannah (subsp.), 17, 57, 

58, 82, 87, 89; Song (subsp.), 5, 6, 
7, 13, 15, 16, 23, 24, 29, 44, 55, 57, 

82, 84, 87, 88; Swamp, 82; Tree 

(subsp.), 5, 9, 16, 24, 27, 28, 29, 55, 
56, 60, 82, 83, 84, 88; Vesper 
(subsp.), 6, 22, 54, 57, 58, 82, 87, 
89; Western Grasshopper, 6, 7, 13, 
44, 54, 57, 82, 85, 86, 87, 89, 105; 
Western Lark, 62, 85, 94; White- 

crowned, 20, 21, 29; White-throated, 
6, 7, 12, 15, 17, 22, 54, 57, 82, 89. 

Starling, European, 12, 16, 24, 25, 27, 

28, 29, 31, 44, 55, 80, 83, 84, 105. 

8term I antillarum antilLarum, 93. 
Stoltenberg, Otto L., articles by, 18-19, 

83. 

Swallow, Barn, 6, 8, 13, 17, 26, 52, 58, 

59, 62, 79, 85, 86, 89, 94, 105 ; Com¬ 
mon Bank, 6, 13, 17, 52, 58, 79, 86, 
89, 105 ; Eastern Cliff, 13, 18, 79, 
94; Northern Cliff, 105; Rough¬ 
winged, 6, 7, 8, 13, 17, 52, 57, 59, 

79, 85, 87, 89, 105; Tree, 18, 94. 
Swenk, Myron H., articles by, 21-22, 

33-44, 63-74; Jane B., 88-90; Myron 
H. and Jane B„ 96-97. 

Swift, Chimney, 13, 17, 51, 78, 85, 86, 
89, 105 ; Northern White-throated, 61, 
62. 

Tanager, Eastern Summer, 18, 87 ; Scar¬ 
let, 81, 85, 87, 90, 105. 

Teal, Blue-winged, 5, 7, 13, 17, 20, 56, 
76, 84, 85, 86, 87, 97, 105 ; Cinnamon, 
14; Green-winged, 11, 17, 22, 55, 60, 
76, 84, 86. 

Tern, American Black, 6, 18, 57, 78, 86, 
87, 91 ; Caspian, 20, 21 ; Common, 
78, 87, 90, 94 ; Eastern Least, 18, 92, 
93; Forster, 17, 20, 78. 

Thrasher, Brown, 3, 6, 8, 12. 16, 17, 
18, 26, 27, 28, 30, 53, 57, 59, 79, 85, 

86, 89, 94, 95, 105. 

Thrush, Audubon Hermit, 20; Hermit, 
15, 80, 89; Northern Gray-cheeked, 

12, 13, 16, 17, 80, 85, 89 ; Olive-back¬ 
ed Swainson, 7, 12, 13, 15, 16, 18, 
23, 53, 58, 80, 86, 89, 105 ; Willow, 

15, 80; Wood. 7, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
18, 80, 85, 87, 89, 105. 

Titmouse, Tufted, 12, 14, 16, 28, 52, 
85, 105. 

Towhee Arctic Spotted, 6, 8, 12, 17, 22, 

29, 57', 60. 82, 84, 87, 89; Red-eyed 
Eastern, 13, 17, 27, 29, 54, 57, 82, 

87, 89, 94, 105. 

Trine, Mrs. George W., articles by, 45- 
49, 91. 

Turner, Harold, article by, 25-27. 

Velich, Ralph, article by, 27. 

Vireo, Eastern Warbling, 6, 7, 8, 12, 

13, 16, 17, 57, 59, 62, 80, 85, 86, 

89, 105 ; Northern Bell, 7, 8, 13, 14, 

16, 17, 53, 58, 59, 80, 85, 86, 87, 

89, 91, 105; Northern White-eyed, 85, 
105; Red-eyed, 12, 13, 16, 23, 53, 

80, 85, 87, 89, 105 ; Yellow-throated, 
12, 18, 1.05. 

Vulture, Northern Turkey, 17, 61. 

Warbler, Blackburnian, 80; Black-poll, 
15, 18, 53, 80, 86, 105 ; Black and 
White, 17, 80, 87, 105 ; Cerulean, 105 ; 
Eastern Myrtle, 12, 13, 15, 17, 23, 

53, 57, 80, 86, 87, 105 ; Eastern Nash¬ 
ville, 15, 18, 23 ; Eastern Orange- 

crowned, 13, 15, 23, 80, 86, 89, 105; 
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Eastern Yellow, 6, 8, 12, 13, 15, 16, 
17, 53, 80, 85, 86 87, 89, 94, 105; 
Interior Palm, 15; Kentucky, 105; 
Macgillivray, 81, 87, 90; Magnolia, 

80, 87, 90, 105 ; Mourning, 81, 87, 
90 ; Northern Audubon, 57; North- 
ern Black-throated Green, 15 ; Pro- 
thonotary, 15, 18, 91 ; Tennessee, 12, 

15, 80, 86, 87, 89, 105 ; Western Palm, 

81, 90; Wilson Pileolated, 15, 23, 81, 
87, 90, 105. 

Water-Thrush, Gri on ell Common, 12, 14, 

16, 81, 85, 105 ; Louisiana, 15, 81, 86, 
105. 

Waxwing, American Bohemian, 14 ; Ced¬ 
ar, 17, 25, 37. 80, 84, 88. 

Weakly, Harry E.. articles by. 11-12, 24- 
25, 32, 95. 

Whelan, Don B., articles by, 14, 50-55. 
Whip-poor-will, 18, 87, 94, 

Willct, Western, L3, 61. 77, 85, 86. 
Wilson, Miss Louisa E., article:; by 15, 
87. 

Woodcock, American, 23. 

Woodpecker, Albino Red-headed, 95; 


Eastern Hairy, 4. 11, 12, 14, 16, 24. 
25, 27, 28, 29, 44, 52, 55, 60, 62, 83, 

84, 35, 86, 88, 1.05; Lewis, 61, 62, 79, 

95 ; Northern Downy, 4, 11, 12, 14, 

16, 24, 27, 28, 29, 44. 52, 55. 60, 83, 

84. 85, 86, 105 ; Iied-bellied 12, 18, 24, 
2 7. 29, 82, 79, 84, 85, 87, 1.05: Red¬ 
headed, 7, 12, 13, 16, .17, 18, 26. 28, 

31, 52, 58, 79, 35, 86, 88, 89, 94.; 95, 

105 ; Western Bed-headed, 62. 

Wren, Common Rock, 62, 85 ; Eastern 
Carolina, .17 ; Western House, 6, 7, 8, 
13, 16, 17. 19, 52, 57, 59, 79, 35, 86, 
89, 94, 105. 

Yellow legs, Greater, 13, 17, 77, 84, 89, 
Lesser, 13, 17, 26, 77, 85, SO, 89, 94, 
97, 105. 

Yellow-throat, Maryland (subsp.), 6, 13, 

17, 23, 53, 81, 85, 86, 87, 89, 94, 105 ; 
Northern Maryland, 16. 

Young Mrs. J. M. article by, 22-23. 

Zcnaidv.r -1 macroura marginella, 22. 
Zonotrichia querula, 20 


